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THROUGH TICKETS 

via this Route to all Eastern polnta, can bo procured at the 

Central Pacific Railroad Ticket Office, foot of Market Street, 
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SOME OPINIONS OP THE " OVEBLAND " 



■We took great interest in the perusal 
oflhianew American guide book; itcon- 
talna a vast amount of information, and we 
should judge the writer to be a person per- 
fectly familiar with the whole country tray, 
ersed by the Pacific Railway, as the most 
important features of each particular lo- 
cality, and objects of interest, are described 
in a brief, judicious and cartifully prepared 
sketch, apparently aiming rather at a clear 
and truthful statement, than an over- 
drawn picture. The condensed form and 
fund of valuable information contained in 
this little volume is really wonderful.— 
The Timet, London, England. 

—Prom the fullness and variety of its in- 
formation, and the matter of fact way in 
which it is communicated, gives a more 
ear tensive insight into the almost inexhaust- 
ible resources of the far West than any 
work we hare heretofore seen. The book 



engravings, arid in short a complete Vade 
Metnim over an enormus line, which is a 
marvel even in these days of engineering 
triumphs. — The London, and China TtU- 
graph, London, Eng. 

—The official organ of the Mormon 
Church, the Deieret Jfewi, Salt Lake City, 
says : It is just such a guide as is needed 
by all travelers on the Great Pacific Rail- 
road. It is very different from the usual 
railway time-tables, being discursive and 
descriptive, and so far as relates to this city 
and territory, is singularly correct. 

— We can assure strangers and even old 
residents here, that they can obtain more 
information regarding this country from 



— The work is pot only valuable to the 
tourist, but to those desiring to inform 
themselves in relation to matters connected 
with this great transcontinental thorough- 
fare.— Bmt inel, Milwaukee. 

— It is the best and most condensed work 
of its magnitude ever published on the 
American continent. — Evening News, Gold 
Hill, Nevada. 

Colorado receives a due and justshare of 
notice from its author.— Ohieftam, Pueblo, 
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— It is a credit to the author and t 
country across which the line passes, 
is capitally written, of rare descriptive 
tractions and should be in the hands c 
everybodywhotravels. — .ffwaW, Salt L 
City. 

—Every traveler across the continen. 
should provide himself with a copy.— 
Omaha Herald. 

— It is just the thing to read as you ride I 
along, to help you get acquainted with the I 
country.— Statesman, Boise City. 

— It is a worthy herald of such an I 
achievement as the Pacific Railroad. Be- I 
side being a complete and authentic guide I 
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tiie charm of a book of travels. It de- 
scribes with sufficient minuteness each 
and every station on the Pacific Railroad, 
including also a description of prominent 
places in the Territories through which 
the railroad passes. The traveler, with 
the Todkist in his hand as a reference, 
knows exactly where he is, what places he 
passes, the mountains, rivers, and other 
matters which add to the value and inter- 
est of travel. — Golden Era, San Francisco. 

— It is replete with information of the 
greatest importance to the settler regard- 
ing the character of the soil, the people, 
wealth, prosperity, climate, agricultural 
and mineral resources of the country, SO 
eagerly sought after by those seeking 
therein a home. In brief, it is a con- 
densed history of the great mineral and 
wealth-teeming country that has been 
bound closer to our own in an indissolu- 
ble bond of iron, which will prove of in- 
calculable benefit to both in " 
avenues of trade, commerc 
We commend it with pleasu 
nal, Chicago. 

— Its value to the tourist t 
consists in its full descriptii 
Pacific Railroad.— Bulletin, Des Momes, 

—It Is to the traveler on the Pacific 
Road what the compass is to the mariner 
at sea.— Odd Fellow)' Excuriion Party. 

— The work is valuable for reference, as 
it contains descriptions of towns, lakes, 
mountains, springs, etc., on the line of the 
Pacific Railroad, and other Information of 
great interest to the traveler.— .Datfy Bee, 
Sacramento. 
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THE BURLI NGTON ROUTE.' 

Chicago, Bui\lingto^ & Quincy R. E 

The Favorite Trans-Continental Lin© of America. 



FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF STEEL. TRACf 

CHICAGO AND OMAHA, 

THE ATLANTIC AND CHICAGC 
Pacific Railroads 

OMAHA k THE PACIFIC 0CEA1 

vl.ACE SLEEPING CARS. 
CB.&Q. FAMOUS DINING CAI 

. Superior Accommodations 

For All Classes of Travel. 

■ Pai.f fy/Ai, Lin* ;■■■ 
TRAVELING u LUXUSt INSTEAD ,>/ „ OISCOM1 
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"THE BU RLINGTO N ROUTE." 

THE CUT GIVEN BELOW REPRESENTS AN INTERIOR 
VIEW OF THE C..B. A Q. 

Palace Dining Cars 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD. 




TABLE D'HOTE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 



Correspondence asking for detailed information, will receive 
special attention by addressing any of our Agents, or 
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C.W.SMITH, 

TrvJSe Afanag-rr, 



JAMES R.WOOD, 

Gttfl Pmngtr Agent. 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, V 




For a condensed description of the 



KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 



See from page 275. 



For COLORADO, 



Its RAILROADS, RESOURCES, 



CITIES, TOWNS, 



MINES, MINERAL SPRINGS, 



CANONS, PARKS and 



MAGNIFICENT SCENERY, 



See from page 50 to 77* 
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HENRY QIB90N, PRINTER, STIRI0TYP1K AND VTOLTBBML, 

OMAHA. 
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CROFUTT'S 




New overland 



TOURIST, 

AND 

PACIFIC COAST GUIDE. 

containing ▲ condensed and authentic description of ovjeb 

One Thousand Three Hundred Cities, Towns, Villages, Stations, Government 

Fort and Camps, Mountains, Lakes. Rivers, Sulphur, Soda 

and Hot Springs, Scenery, Watering Places, 

and Summer Resorts; where 

To look for and hunt the Buffalo, Antelope, Deer and other game; Trout Mshtng, ete. t etc 
In fact, to tell you what it worth teeing— where to tee U- -where to go- 
how to go— and whom to stop with while pasting over the 

UNIOHj KANSAS, CEHJHALJIND SOUTHER^ PACIFIC qAIUpB* 

Their Branches and Connections, by Bail, Water and Stage, 
FROM SUNBISE TO SUNSET, AND PART THE WAY BACK; 

Through Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 

California and Arizona. 



Bnteaod according to Act of Congress In the year 1880, by The Ovebland Publishing Co., 

in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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1880. 
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THE OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 



MA by Htwt Agents on the Railroads, at News Stands, and at the Book-Stores throughout the 

United States. 
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With the world as the book of nature, God a 
preface, the precedent for writing a preface is established; and w 
Ignores precedent and custom — lie could not live on this planet. 

At the present day the preface of a hook is read by the public— if at all— in the 
light of an apology, wherein the author is expected to explain : first, why he did not do 
better; and, second, why he wrote at all. 

First— Wo have spared neither time, pains, nor money to make this a perfect 
book. Our statements are concise, plain, unadorned, and, we believe, truthful in every 
particular. Yet, we would shudder at the; charge of being absolutely perfect. 

Second— We wrote this book for Money and Love. For monuv to help the poor. 
For U>ve of the far western country — the land of the " Golden Fleece." For love of 
Its broad plains and lofty mountain;;, its free pure air, healthful climate, magnificent 
scenery, unrivalled resources, and its unaffected, whole-souled people. 

We have taken the traveler with us — in a chatty way— on the longest trip e 1 
tempted by any author in any guide book in the world, and have recorded a telegram of 
the most important facts and items of information in a trip of 7,285 miles by rail, and 
7H2 miles by steamer, aggregating 8,021 miles, besides over 2,000 miles by stage coach. 
We have passed over the longest railroad line in the world, the broadest plains, the 
loftiest mountains, the finest agricultural and gracing lands, and the most barren des- 
erts; we have climbed from sunrise to eternal snow, only to glide down into perpetual 
summer, and the orange groves and vineyards of the " Land of the Angels." 

Wo have cro=sed a level prairie 500 miles in width, then over the most rugged 
mountains, with frightful cIislsius almost "beneath us, 2,500 feet in depth ; and through 
100 milea of snow-sheds and tunnels. Again, we have stood beneath a dome rising 
0.000 feet above our heads, and trees 400 feet in height, and 48 feet in diameter; have 
strolled amid the redwoods, where they grow so thick that were they felled, the ground 
would be covered to a depth of sixty feet. We have passed through the celebrated 
Echo, Weber, Humboldt, and Solidad canyons; around "Cape Horn" and the 
"Dead Sea," down the Bitter and over the &reen and Black waters, echoing n 
11 Denil't Slide" and the great "Sink" of the Desert; descended into total iTiti JtniTii, Tlfh 
jets of boiling sulphur on either hand, and finally through the Devil's Gate, but 
landing mfely at the Golden Gate. 

The scenery on this route has been the most varied; we have been 10.130 feet above, 
208 feet difr; .- . ■ have taken our breakfast amid the eternal sj 



supper In a land of perpetual summer, and have glided down from far above "timber 
line" into a region of continuous bloom, where the luscious fruits ripen each day of the 
year. 

The author first began his explorations of the Trans-Mississippi country in I860, as 
a " Pilgrim," and upon tho completion of the Pacific railroad-line, wrote the fint 
descriptive guide of the roads — from actual observation — the "Great Trans-Continental 
Railroad Guide" of 1889. Soon "Crofutt's Tourist" followed, the publication of 
which was continued thereafter. The popularity of these books was so great that the 
sale aggregated 344,000 copies. 

The present book describes more than three timet the extent of country of any book 
heretofore published, and is profusely illustrated by nearly 100 beautiful engravings, 
it of which were photographed, designed, drawn, and engraved expressly fnr the 
author of this work. 

Asskx — A department in the back part of this book, originated by the author, 
under which will be found a moss of condensed information, indirectly pertaining 
i the subject-matter of this work — and under which will be found full descriptions 
of all the large, double-page illustrations contained in this, our new book. 

From the first issue of our book, iu 18G9, imitators have been numerous ; no I 
than twenty-five " Guide-books," Tourists' Hand-books," and " Books of Travels Across 
the Continent," etc., etc., have been issued, most of which were compiled in the East — 
without their compilers traveling over one foot of the route or at least not spending 
re than a few days on the road — while we have spent the best part of every year 
since 1860 acquiring the information, — every item of which we are prepared to verily. 

To newspaper correspondents across the continent, our books have proved an 
usual " God-send," enabling them to minutely describe the wonders of the trip passed 
l the night, while sleeping soundly In a palace car, equally as well as though they 
rere awake and In perpetual daylight. Now we do not mean to complain of these 
flighty journalists, as they are all "good fellows," but we do expect the courtesies 
usually extended by all honorable writers. 

GEO. A. CROPUTT. 
January 16, isso. 
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OCEAN TO OCEAN, 

OVERLAND. 



FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET AND PART THE WAY BACK. 



Bunbise — As the city of Halifax, in the 
Province of Nova Scotia and Dominion 
of Canada, is the extreme Eastern termi- 
nus of the grand system of North Ameri- 
can railways, which extend from its At- 
lantic portal across the continent 8,646 miles 
to San Francisco, its Pacific brother, it 
would seem to be the most proper point in 
the East from which we should first start 
on our journey with the tourist or emi- 
grant for the same destination. 

At Halifax, the morning sun, as it rises 
from its apparent coldwater bath in the 
broad ocean on the east, casts its golden 
rays down upon the first rail-track that 
spans a continent, and from the moment the 
light strikes these iron bands of civilization 
and progress, it seems to follow them up, 
step by step, through populous cities, over 
mighty rivers, across broad, treeless plains, 
and towering snow-capped mountains, on, 
on! towards the tropical regions of the 
Orient, Every foot of the route, every ob- 
ject of interest or being, is minutely in- 
spected, while rolling over to its daily bath, 
in the mighty Pacific Ocean of the West 
Our course is in the same general direction, 
but our time will be slower; as we shall 
linger by the way, and shall, after noting 
the principal routes east of the Missouri 
River, take the traveler with us over the 
Union, Kansas, and Central Pacific rail- 



roads ; thence over the Southern Pacific 
to Casa Grade, Arizona, 2,778 miles. 

We shall also take a run over the 
"Republican Valley" branch of the 
U. P. in Nebraska, glance at the Black 
Hills, spin all over Colorado via the 
Denver Pacific, the Colorado Central, the 
Denver & Rio Grande; dive into the 
mines, sip the waters of the famous Mani- 
tou springs, and bathe in those of the cele- 
brated Idaho ; snatch a rose from the "Gar- 
den of the Gods," gaze up at the towering 
Long's, Pike's, Veta and the Span- 
ish peaks, thunder through the mighty 
canons of Clear Creek, and over the great 
Sangre de Christo mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 9,839 feet, the second highest rail- 
road point in the world. 

We will rattle through "Echo Canyon" 
and the "Devil's Gate" to the land of 
Zion, and over the Utah Central, South- 
ern, American Fork, Bingham Canyon, 
Wasatch & Jordan Valley, and the Western 
railroads. 

We will glance at Utah Territory, 
Salt Lake, the mines, the magnificent 
scenery of the American Fork, then bound 
away to the northward, over the Utah 
Northern, and take a peep at the Great 
Yellowstone National Park, the "Geysers,," 
waterfalls, etc. 
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spike" was driven, which united the East 
and the West by iron bands, and over 
where the "tea miles of track was laid 
one day;" we ahal! run along besido 
Salt Lake, — the great dead sea, — down. 
the Humboldt, and over the Eureka. 
& Palisade railroad to the Eureka and 
White Pine country. 

The "Palisades of the Humboldt," as well 
as lie Lake and the great ''sink" of the 
Humboldt, will be visited, as also the great 
Nevada Desert, and the hot, spurting sul. 
phurEpringsofNcvada. Wesuall visit the 
greatest silver mining country in the 
world, Virginia City. Gold Hill and Car- 
, via the Virginia & Truckeo rail- 
road; will take a trip over Lake Tahoe, 
and fish in Donner; ascend the Sierras, 
and roll through more than fifty miles of 
enow sheds and tunnels, one continuing 
for 28 miles. Then around "Cape Horn,"' 
and to the old mining towns of Grass Vol- 
ley and Nevada, over the Nevada County 
Narrow Gauge railroad, one of the finest 
in the world. We will take a run all over 
California, visit the "Big Trees," Yo-Se- 
mite Valley the "Geysers," "Redwood 
Forests," "Seal Rocks," " Quicksilver 
Mines," "Alabaster Cave," Calestoga, and 
the grape vineyards and wine cellars of So- 
la and Napa counties. Wo will visit 
Mount Shasta and the Upper Sacramento 
Valley; Coloino, where gold was first dis- 
covered ; Mt. Diablo, the lofty peak of the 
Coulra-Costa Mountains; and Mt. Tamal- 
pais, the huge sentinel of the Coast Itangu, 
where we are at StrssET, at the Golden 
Gate. After taking a hasty glance of Ore. 
g<manil the Columbia River, we shall direct 
course south and eastward, towards 
Sunrise, up the great San Joaquin Val- 
ley, over the "Loop" of the "Tehachapie 
i," and oat on to the great "Mojave 
Desert," rolling down the infamous So- 
ledad Canyon,— the " Robber's Roost," — 
and through the San Fernando Mountains, 
out into the valley, and to the " city of the 
) aagttis, "LtisAnireles.with its tropical fruits, 
"range orchards, and eternal Slimmer. 



Prom Los Angeles, our route is t 
Santa Monica, the Long Branch of the 
Pacific, thence around to Wilmington 
Harbor, on a visit to Sao Pedro's wife, 
the "Woman of the Period." We will also 
take a look at Santa Ana. Anahime, San 
Gabriel, where the oldest Mission building 
in the State is in ruins; where orange trees 
are over one hundred years old and loaded 
down with the golden fruit. We will have a 
run through (lie great vineyards and fruit 
orchards of this tropical region, inspect the 
Mammoth cactus pads and the huge palm 
frees. From this point, "Progress" turns 
more to the Eastward. Wewill follow its 
track and pass over the San Bamerdin 
mountains, and descend into the "Great 
Colorado Desert," rolling down, down, t 
level, where one would suppose 
ss" would naturally stop, unless she 
had aboator adiving suit; but no, our train 
starts again downward; ye Gods] down, 
down we go, under t?ie sta level two hundred 
and tixty-aix feet, where sulphur springs, 
mud, geysers, salt, and many other kinds 
of springs — both hot and cold — are very 
numerous, forcibly reminding one of the 
infernal regions;" but, as onr modern 
teachers have done away with that old 
"bugaboo," we suppose they would not 
hesitate to visit with us this remarkable 
and very interesting region, and also go 
with us to Yuma, up the Gila to terminus 
Southern Pacific, in Arizona. 

i see, we are living in a fast age; 
makes very go"d time, but "Old 
aged, has run in the same 
groove for too many years to retain much 
of the spirit of Progress. It is within 
the memory of many, how Morse, with 
bis lightning, beat the old luminary, and 
now "talking all around him." 
m the rail is next in speed ; "one 
milo a minute" ia not uncommon. The 
trip from New York city to San Francisco, 
distance of 3,2(10 miles, was commenced 
June 1st, 1877, by Jarrett& Palmer, o: 
special train, and the run made in 83 hours, 
53 minutes, and 45 seconds, an average of 




39 miles an hour including stops. Sol 
must look sharp, or steam will also beat him 
in the race. 

West to tub Mibbour River — We 
shall not attempt a minute description 
of the various railroad and steamboat 
[tea, east of the Missouri River. Each 
possesses its own peculiar attractions, a few 
of which will be briefly noted hereafter. 

Passengers from the Eastern Atlantic 
lea-board, contemplating a trip to the Pa- 
cific coast, or the trans-Missouri country 
bordering the great Pacific railroad, can 
have their choice of five through "Trunk 
Lines," four American and one Canadian, 
which, find their way by different routes, to 
a, comieclitm with the Union Pacific rail- 
road, on the east bank of the Missouri 



River, midway between Council Bluffs 
and Omaha. 

These live lines are the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson Kivi-r railroad, the 
Erie railway line, tho Pennsylvania 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
and the Grand Trunk, of Canada. 

The railroad connections by these lines 
are almost iujiuiner.Luli', extending to al- 
most every city, town, and village in 
nearly every Slate and Territory In tho 
United States and Dominion of Canada; 
the regular through trains of either lino 
make close and sure connections with the 
Pacific road, while the fares are the sam 
Sleeping cars are run on all through. txa.v 
—most luxuriant paiacet. Tna tiMa?p». "^ 
are eastra, ot rixraX *i V» *■*— !! * ,Mmv 



Only first-class passengers < 
berths In the sleeping care. 

HINTS BEFORE WE ST 

1. Provide yourself with Oolutt's New 
Overland Tourist, and then be particular 
to choose such routes as will enable yon 
to visit the cities, towns, anil objects of 
interest tiiat you desire to see, without an- 
ice or needless expense. 
Greenbacks are good everywhere, so 
there is no longer any necessity of cbang. 
ing them for gold. 

Never purchase your tickets from n 
jer in the street, but over the counter 
some responsible company. When 
basing tickets, look well to the date, 
notice that each ticket is stomped at 
le time vou receive it. Then make a 
idum on the blank in the Annex 
No. 2, of your Guide Book, of the 
the road issuiny; the ticket, destination of 
ticket, form, nnmbcr "f ticket, consecutive 
number, class and date. In case y 
your ticket, make known the fact 
at the olllce of the company, showing the 
memorandum as above described, and steps 
can be taken immediately to recover the 
ticket, if lost or stolen, or to prevent 



these, travelers may 
their loss and save themselves much 
convenience. 

4. Before starting out, provide yourself 
with at least one-third more money th tin 
your most liberal estimate would ^cem i-> 
require, and do not lend to strangers or ho 
buxnesd to play at their games, if you do, 
t/ouieill turrty be robbed. 

5 . Endeavor to be at the depot at least 
fifteen minutes before the train leaves, 
thereby avoiding a crowd and securing a 
good seat 

6. You will need to show your ticket to 
the baggage-man when you ask him to 

'ieck your baggage; then see that it is 

■ly checked, and make a niemoran- 

of the number of the check in the 

of the Annex No. 3 ; this done, you 

eed to give it no further attention un- 

, . get to the place to which it is 

llied. 

Persons who accompany the con- 

r through the cars, calling for bag- 

^e to be delivered at the hotels or other 

places, are generally reliable, but the pas- 

' senger. if In doubt, should inquire of the 

^-ductor, and then be careful I 



a compare 



the number of the ticket received from the 
agent in exchange for your check, to be 
sure that they are the same. 

8. Do not grumble at everything- and 
everybody or seek to attract attention; re- 
member only boors and uneducated peo- 
ple are intrusive and boisterous. 

9. Remember this: "Please" and 
"Thanks" are towers of strength. Do not 
let the servants excel you in patience anc 1 
politeness. All railroad employes are in 
structed to be gentlemanly and obliging a 
all times, 

10. And finally — Do not judge of the 
people yon meet ly their clothes, or think 
you are going west, to find fools, lis a mil- 
lionaire may be in greasy buckskin, a col- 
lege graduate in rags, and a genius with 
little of either, while in the breast of each 
beats aa honest heart. 

For Rates of Fare, see Annex No. i. 

Route 1. — From Halifax take the 
Inter- Colonial and Grand Trunk railways, 
through the Province of New Bruns- 
wick via Quebec, Moot real, Victoria 
Bridge, along the shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, Thousand Islands, and 
Oliine Rapids, Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
arid Detroit, where connections are made 
with routes 2 andS, Another route is by 
Maine Central- via Portland, and then the 
Grand Trunk, or, via Boston and the 
Cent ml Vermont and the Grand Trunk. 

From Boston there are quile a num 
ber of lines. One, as above described, i 
through Vermont and Canada; another ii_ 
by the Boston & Albany railroad to Al- 
bany, where connections aro made with 
route 2; another is the new "Hoosac Tun- 
nel" route, through the mountain and tun- 
nel of that name,— 25,081 feet in length, 
"ouble track ; cost $16,000,000— cut through 

mountain which rises l.iiuO feet above the 
track. This route is a very desirable one, 
33 through the entire length of the 
State of Massachusetts, and connects with 
route 3, at Troy, New York. Another 
liue is via Springfield, or Shore Line 
New York city; or, you can take part 
"Tail" and the steamships ou Long Island 
Sound, of which there are three firsl-ciass 
Much, comprising some of the finest boats 

l the world. 

From New York city, passengers who 
desire to visit Niagara— whose thundering 
■ataracts, in volume of u'ate.rs, far surp~~~ 
all other w&terfatta 'vn.fli& Vn.owo.work 




may also view ihecrrjal Suspetisioii I'riiLre 
overNiagaraRiver, which, innlimbtidlv, is 
one of the finest HWUUlURtt of its kind in 
this country. They can have choice of two 
trunk lines. 

Rodtb 2.— The New Yoik Central & 
Hudson River line, passes up the glorious 
old Hudson, (]u.!]]i:iL r iiiiii''uM-iv(.T upon the 
bosoQiof which l-'iiii.'ii launched his "ex- 
periment," the first steamboat ccw con- 
structed. This mud is built almost fin the 
river hrink, upon the eastern bank, which 



slopes hack in Irregu- 
larterraces, presi'iitins 
from the cur window 
one ofthe finest, If not 
the finest, panoramic 
view in the world. 
On the right are many 
smalleilies, towns and 
villages, witlt groves, 
parks, gardens, orch- 
ards, and n I termite rich 
fields, with here and 
there, pei ■ping nut front 
beneath the trees, the 
magnificent country 
villa of the nabob, 
the substantial resi- 
dence ot the wealthy 
merchant, or the neat 
and tasteful cottage of 
the well-to-do farmer. 
Then come the " Pali- 
sades of the Hudson," 
and then again a rep- 
etition of the beauties 
alxivo described, while 
to the west of our train 
rolls the river, with 
numberless steamboats 
tugs, barges, small 
boat", ami sailing ves- 
sels of nl I kinds and 
classes, while beyond, 
on the west bank, is 
spread out a succession 
of scenery not much 
unlike that seen on 
the eastern side. This 
line passes through 
Centra! New York, the 
"Garden Spot of the 
State,'' via Albany, — 
the Capital of the 
State, — Troy, TJtica, 
Rochester, to Suspen- 
sion Bridge, Niagara, 
and Buffalo. 
. in connections of this 
route are at Suspension Bridge, with the 
Great Western and Michigan Central 
and at Buffalo with the Canada Southern 
and the Liuu Sln>re <fc Michigan. South- 
ern, via Dunkirk and Cleveland. 

Route 3.— The Erie railway line trav- 
erses the southern portion of the State of 
New York, via liinghatnpton, Corning, 
and Buffalo. The teW&L cS 'iie, %$r ** 
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traveler a view, while crossing and re- 
crossing the Delaware, of scenery and en- 
gineering skill, at once grand, majestic, 
and wonderful The direct western con- 
nection of the Erie is the Lake Shore 
A, Michigan Southern, at Dunkirk and 
Hlltl'ak); and (lie Canada Southern, at 
Buffalo— wilh the Great Western and 
Michigan Central, at Suspension ISriilge; 
and lie Atlantic & Great Western, at 
Corry, Penn. 

Route 4.— The Pennsylvania Central 
lino receives passengers in New York 
and Philadelphia, and conveys them the 
entire length of the State of Pennsylvania. 
via Ilariisburg— the eapilal of the Slate, 
—to Pittsburgh, 111 f must, intensive ' 
manulacturingcitviutheLijiledStntes 
landscape on this fine, and especially i 
passing along the Susquehanna River, and 
the charming "Blue Juniatta," and over the 
Alleghanies, presents scenery most grand; 
while the fearful chasms and wonderful 
engineering skill displayed at the "Great 
Horse-shoe Bend." and at other point?, are 
second only to that displayed at "Cape 
Horn" on the Sierra Nevada in nun to in.-. 
At Pittsburgh, the Central connects with 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne A; Chicago, 
— one of the bes£ roads in this country— 
and also with lines, via Columbus und'ln- 
dianapolis, and St. Lonis, or Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis und St, Louis. 

Huute. 5.— Is via the cities of Philadel- 
phia and Ha ltimokf-;, by the Baltimore ,fc 
Ohio. By this line, passeniri-rsare allVirdtd 
an opportunity of visiting the capital at 
Washington, and thence, via Harper's 
Ferry, "over the mountains" to Wheeling. 
It ia said by some travelers that the 
scenery by this line is unsurpassed by any 
The t— — 



lions are at Chicago, Cincinnati, anil St. 

From Cincinnati passengers can have 
choice of several first-class competing 
lines, via either Chicago or St. Louis, or 
via tie Burliugton route — direct, via Bur- 
lington, Iowa, where connection is made 
with theliurlinglon & Missouri, for Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

From St. Lolus passengers can take 
either the North Missouri, or the Mis- 
souri Pacific, via Kansas City, and the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 
via St. Joseph, Mo., or the St. Louis i 
Northern, and arrive at Council Bluffs. 
From Chicago there are three first- 
' e/A&smads. The Chicago & Northwest- 1 
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eru was the llrst road built to 
River, where the first train arrived Jar 
17th, 1867. A sleeping and maj. " 
hotel car accompanies each througl 
senger train, and meals are t 
carte, and are very excellent, 
is via Clinton ami Cedar Rapids. 
The Chicago, Hock Island A I 
road passes through the cities of B 
Island, Davenport and Des Moines 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quinr 
Gak'sburg. and the Burlington £ 
souri, forms the ■'Burlington B 
On both Chicago & Rock Island 
C. B. A Q. roads. Palace-Sleepers 
Dining Cars are run, where bountil 
meal3 are served for 75 cents. 

We have enumerated above, the prii 
Hues centering at tlieTKANSFEK Gnoue 
All trains from the' liast and South ri 
a few moments at Council Bluffs beto 
proceeding to the Transfer Grounds, I 
miles further west. Let us take a ' 

Con mil Bluffs- -This city 
western portion of the State of Iowa, aM 
three miles from the Missouri Itiver, at i 
foot of the bluffs. It is the county swiU 
Potlawattomie county, and coolains a pr- 
ulation ol about 11,1X10. It is four ml 
distant from Omali a, Nebraska, with ivUicl 
city it is connected by steam and JiMT 
railroads. The explorers, Lewis and 01 SI 
held council wilh the Indiansh— '- 
and named it Council Bluffs, 
the oldest towns iu Western Iowa. Asei 
1S4G, it was known as a Mormon set 
meot, by the name of Kanesville, whici 
retained until 1853, when the lcgislult 
granted a charter designating the place al 
the City of Council Bluffs. 

The surrounding country is rich in 
chief wealth of the nation— agricul 
Council Bluffs includes within her 
porateiimits 34 square miles. The build 
are good ; the town presents a neat, U 
and, withal, a lively appearance; street 
traverse the principal streets; chur 
and schools are numerbus. The Stab 
;e for the Deaf and Dumb is loc 
near the city, to the southeast The Oge 
is the principal hotel, and the Daily A 
pureil, aud the Daily Olobe, r-" ,v 
cipal newspapers. 

By a decision of the United Statei 
prcme Court, the eastern bank of the 
souri River is the Wrniinus of the I 
Pacific railroad. The terminus 
known as the Transfer Grounds. 
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Among the men of progress in America 
there will be found no name more dis- 
tinctly representative or more thoroughly 
in unison with the spirit of the age, than 
that of Mr. Sidney Dillon, President of 
the Union Pacific railroad. Bom in North- 
ampton, Montgomery county, New York, 
on the 7th of May, 1813, at which place 
his father was a well-to-do farmer, he 
came of Sterling stock— his grandfather 
having been a Revolutionary soldier. 

From early childhood hia life has been 
an active one, given almost wholly to the 
advancement of the internal improvements 
of bis country. When a mere lad, he com- 
menced his railroad life as an errand boy, 
on the Mohawk & Hndson railroad — 
flu jtrtt railroad built in his native 
State- - running from Albany to Schenec- 
tady- (Bee Annex No. 7.) He nest 
entered' the service of the Rensselaer 
ft Saratoga— then we hear of him as over- 
seer of a contract on the Boston & Provi- 
dence, and several other roads. In 1888, he 
look his first contract, and completed it with 
profit in 1840, from which time his con- 
tract* have been very numerous. Among 



"Clay Hill," two miles from 
West Troy, on the Troy & Schenectady 
railroad. Mr. Dillon next built tweoty- 
sii miles of the Hartford & Springfield, 
six miles of the Cheahier, and ten miles on 
the Vermont & Massachusetts. Besides 
the above, he has been engaged in the con- 
struction of the Rutland £ Burlington ; 
Central, of New Jersey; the Morris 
canal; the Boston & New York Central; 
the Philadelphia A Erie; the Brie & 
Cleveland; the Morris & Essex; the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie; the Iowa; the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga, 
the Canada Southern; the Union Pa- 
cific, and many others. The last great 
work upon which Mr. Dillon has been en- 
gaged is the "Fourth Avenue improve- 
ment," New York. The contract involves 
17,000,000, and is a work of great mag- 
nitude. Suffice It to say, that he has been 
engaged in over forty of the leading public 
works of America, and that the contracts' 
with which he has been engaged have 
amounted to over $100,000,00X1. To» \ 
career of Mr. DvWoa toa&MSi 'toe "\mbbrwi, > 
that, at the nauta ot a. sm "6iatw«&^J 
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willi his bnsi 
lie, faithful to trust, upright in his 
relations with hisfellow- 



I ii person, Mr. Dillon La tall, exceedingly 
well built, and combines suavity of ma _ 
ner willi great promptness of decision 
action. He was married in 1641, re 
deuce In New York City, and devotes 
hie whole time to directing the interests 
of the 

Union Pacific Railroad. 
Official Headquarters, Railroad Building-, 

Omaha, Neb., and 44 Equitable 
Building, Boston, Mass. 



HmsET Dillon President. yew Tiirh. 

Kusiu Anm, Vlce-PreeldeiO.. 

H.McFikl.kq See. and Treax., 

Ota.' I Suu't, 

i ■■-.' (., 11 I \ 



. .,i>i-!. <;r.Ni Sm>%- 



J. W. Oisxxrr..... Auditor, 

S'. sntLtui .'.'{uhler. 

T, E. SiBKua, Chief JSnalatr.r 

Leayot BcBHHin.Lanil Uom,M-*it>n':r. 

J. .1. Droit«r Sup't Telegraph, 

K. P. Vmmu rites'! r'r- 

TIM. I-. KlUBiLL. G. P. <fc T. j)l/£ll(,. 

F. JtsomiiiD, General Eastern Agent, 

S87 BaotDWiT. Siw To 

D. W. Fl-mjw, Oea'i-lscnt/urJVeuiBjploiuJ, 



Though hut iittlu faith was at first felt 
the succeestul completion of this great 
railway, no one, at the present day, can 
fail to appreciate the enterprise, which 
characterized the progress mid final cor 
plelioa of this road, its immense value 
tin; Covcrnuient, our own people, and the 
world at large. 

By the act of I8fli, the lime tor the com- 
pillion of tin- mad was specified. The ut- 
most limit waa July 1, 1870. 

The first contract fur construction was 
made in August, 18(13, but various cou- 
llir.liriL; interests connected with llie loca- 
tion of the Use delayed its progress, and it 
was not until the 6th day of November, 

I SI!."), that, the ceremony of breaking around 
was enacted at a point on the Missouri 
ltiver, near Omaha, Neb. 

The enthusiast, Mr. Train, in his speech 
on the occasion of breaking ground, said 
the road would he completed in live years. 
Old Fogy could not ycl.UTiilci'.iland Young 
America, and, as usual, he was ridiculed 
for the remark, classed as a dreamer and 
visionary enthusiast ; the greater portion of 
teoplc believing that the limited time 
1 find the road unfinished. But it 
//•/./[-(/ ja thi-cd years, six, months. 




Most Americans are familiar with the 
history of the road, yet but few are aware 
of the vast amount of labor performed in 
obtaining the material with which to con- 
struct the first portion. There was no 
railroad nearer Omaha than 150 miles east- 
ward, and over this space all the material 
purchased in the Eastern cities had to be 
transported by freight-teams at ruinous 
prices. The laborers were, in most cases, 
transported to the railroad by the same 
route and means. Even the engine, of 70 
horse power, which drives the machinery 
at the company's works at Omaha, was 
conveyed in wagons from" Des Moines, 
Iowa, that being the only available means 
of transportation at the time. 

For five hundred miles west of Omaha 
the country was bare of lumber save a 
limited supply of Cottonwood on the islands 
in and along the Platte River, wholly unfit 
for railroad purposes. East of the river, 
the same aspect was presented, so that the 
company were compelled to purchase ties 
cut in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, which cost, delivered at Omaha, 
12.50 per tie. 

Omaha, at that time, 1803, contained less 
than 3,000 population, mostly a trading peo 
pie, ini.l the railroad company were com- 
pelled ri create, as it were, almost every- 
thing. Shops must be built, forges erected, 
,11 the machinery for successful work 
lust be placed in position, before much 
■r'.L,TL'SS could be made with the work, 
'his was accomplished as speedily as cir- 
i.' n ii i. stances would permit, and by January, 
18tiu, 40 miles of road hadbeenconstructed, 
which increased to 305 miles during the 
year; and in 1867, 28a miles more were 
added, making a total of 500 miles on 
January 1, 18U8. From that time forward 
the work was prosecuted with greatly in- 
creased energy, and on May 10, 1809, the 
road met the Central Pacific railroad at 
—the 
a little 

more than fifteen months ; being an 
average of nearly one and one.tiftli mile 
per day, 

l!v arrangements with the Central Pa- 
tic Railroad Company, the Unjon in 
1M70 relinquished to the Central 4(1 miles 
ni' road, ami again in [ST,">, another strip of 
" miles, leaving the. entire length of the 
i/nion, 1,083 miles, and its junction with 
the Central at Ogden, Utah. 

ForSswYf D«'nnjuLTtLs,Hi;e Annex No. 13. 
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Transfer 6 round*.— These 

grounds are about two miles west of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and about half a mile east of 
the Missouri River bridge. Here, all pas- 



Company have erected a large, flue build- 
ing, which affords ample accommodation 
for passengers, 'and for the transaction of 
all kinds of business conntcted -wisii. ftifti 
transl'er. The toradta o£ *0 
roads terminate &v 
building. 




UNION PACIFIC DKPOT AND HOTEL. 



tracks of the Eiisl.i.:rn roads, 
i, re lonijwidc plal.ionn.s ovvr which iiasscn- 
gera, mails, baggage, etc., reach the di.-].n>t, 
and after passing l.lirisi.igh d,,. building, 
- : -- waiting 



liaa two large ladies' iiin'l wutlemen'a wait- 
ing rooms, ticket, telegraph and express 
offices, baggage and news rooms, restau- 
rant, lunch counter, isle. The second story 
cil'ilx; building is (liviili.'d into rooms for 

Hotel Accommodations— The 
parlors are elegant, the rooms. — 41) in num- 
ber — are very large, furnished in the best 
manner, with toot and cold water, gas, an 
DtULCtators, etc. The dining room, as well 
as the office, and bar, is on the firBt floor, 
in the north wing, seals several hundred, 
is well supplied and well served, and from 
wbat wc know, the tourist dr business man 
who wonld like to lay over a few days to 
rest, or to attend to business in either 
Council Blufe ot Omaha, will find 
this house con Yemeni, and satisfactory. 



Horse Cass leave from the north aide 
of the hotel, and run regularly between 
Council Bluffs and this depot, where 
they connect with a train called the 
"Dummy" for Omaha. Trains every 
hour through the day. 

The Emigrant House — so-call- 
ed, —is sit u^u-J u short distance west of the 
Depot .ui the north side ol the truck. Il 
was built by the Union Pacific Co., and is 
run by their direction for the accommoda- 
tion and protection of their emigrant pas- 
sengers. (See Annex, page 373.) The 
building is of wood, has 70 rooms com- 
fortably furnished, accommodates 300 per- 
sons, and charges only sufficient to cover 
coat; plain, substantial meals, 25 cents 
each : " Runners" and "hoodlums" are not 
allowed about the premises.' 

The handling of baggage at this depot 
is no small item. The baggage room is 
very large, as well as the number of 
"smashers," but, as the latter are always 
under the eye of Mr. Traynor, Gen'l Bag- 
gage Agent of the road, the baggage is nr* 
only handled quick, but with nfotherly car. 

Passengers will here need to re-check 
their ba.ggnge, and secure tickets inoni 
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the Palace Sleeping Cabs that ac- 
■companies all through trains, and there- 
by insure an opportunity lor a refresh- 
ing sleep, as well as a palace by night 
1 day. This, however, coats an extra 
_ _ j. The charges are over the Union 
Pacific from Omaha, $8.00 ; from Ogden, 
over the Central Pacific, to the Pacific 
Coast cities, $0.00. But as all cannot 
afford to ride In palace cars, secure — 
pre-empt, if you please— the best seat 
you can, and prepare to be happy. 

i5?"Sleepln(c car and stop-over privil- 
eges are not allowed on second and third- 
class tickets. [See Annex No. 72.] Bag- 
gage can be checked only to the desti- 
nation of second and third-class tick- 
ets— 100 lbs. allowed free on each full, 
and 60 lbs. on each half-ticket of all 
classes. Extra baggage is $10 to $15 
per 100 lbs. according to class. Passen- 
gers holding first-class tickets to San 
Francisco, with pre-paid orders for 

steamer passage to trans-Pacii" 

will be allowed 250 lbs. baggi _ . 
on presentation of such orders to the 
baggage agent at the Transfer, ~~ 
Omaha; on second-class tickets, 150 !____, 
free. Orders for steamship passage can 
be purchased at the Transfer, or Omabs 
depot ticket offices. 
For rates of Fare see Annex Ho. 4. 
Lunch Baskets— With only two or three 
exceptions, all the eating-houses < 

line are good. The good ones have ,. 

proval, but the others— Oh! well— should 
you provide yourself with a small basket 
of provisions, and use it accordingly, it 
would tend to preserve your temper. The 
accommodations at all the principal sta- 
« for those who wish to " atop over " a 
day or two, are ample; charges, from $3,00 
o $400 per day. 

Foe a Brief Sketch op Orm Western 
Country — The Far West — Con- 
densed History — Organization of 
the Pacibic Railroad— Land Grant 
— Cost of. Construction — Material 
Used— Importance of the Road- 
Facts in Brief— Grumblers— See An- 
nex No. 5. 

One Word More— As you arc about to 
launch out upon the broad, sweeping plains, 
the barren desert, and tho irrand old moun- 
tains—for all these varied features of tlie . 
earth's surface will be encountered before I 



reach the Pacific Coast — lay aside all 
city prejudices and ways for the time; leave 
them here, and lor once be natural while 
among nature's loveliest and grandest crea- 
tions. Having done this, you will be pre- 
pared to enjoy the trip— lo appreciate the 
scenes which will rise successively before 
you. But, above all forget everything but 
the Journey ; and in this consists the great 

1 of having a good time generally. 

you ready!— The bell rings, "All 
aboard " Is sounded, and our train leaves 
the "Transfer Grounds," and directs its 
" lurse due west towards the 

Missouri River Bridge— The construc- 
tion of this bridge was first authorized by 
Congress on the 35th of July 1866, but very 
little was done until March, 1668, when 
work commenced, and was continued from 
that time until July 26, 1869, when it was 
suspended. Nothing more was done until 
April, 1870, when a second contract was 
made with the American Bridge Company 
of Chicago, and work again commenc 
On the 34th of February, 1871, Congr 

Passed a special act authorizing the Un 
aciflc Railroad Company to construct 
this bridge across the Missouri River, and 
to issue bonds to the amountof $3,500,000. 
The county of Douglas, Nebraska, voted, 
under certain conditions, aid in county 
bonds to the amount of #250,000. Also, 
Pcttawattomie county, Iowa, voted, under 
certain conditions, aid to tin 
(205,000. 

This bridge is a notable si 
illustration), one-half mite in length, with 
the approaches over one mile. 

It ia located below the old depot, and op- 
posite that part of the city of Omaha 
known as "Train-Town," 
track. 

The bridge is known as a "Post's Pat. 
ent." The hollow iron columns are 23 in 
number, two forming a pier. These col- 
umns are made of cast iron one-and-three- 
fourths inches in thickness, 8W feet in di- 
ameter, 10 feet long, and weigh 8 tons each. 
They are bolted together air-tight, and 
'ink to the bed-rock of the river, in one 
ise, 82 feet below low-water. 
After these columns are seated on the 
rock foundation, they are filled up twenty 
feet with stone concrete, and from the 
concrete to the bridge "seat," they are 
allied with regular masonry. From high- 
water mark to the bridge "ae».<^' <4ttN» \ 
columns measure W) ?ee\~ *V&» ewwatv\ 
spans are 250 fee\. \ft *— -"■ — N ™» 




tholron part, between abutments, 2,730 feet. 
These coluraiiB were cast in Chicago, 
and delivered in the shape ol enormous 
riDgs, 10 feet in length. When they were 
being placed in position the workmen 
would take two or more rings, join them 
together, place the column where it was to 
be sunk, cover the top with an air-lock, 
then force the water from the column by 
pneumatic pressure, ranging from 10 to 35 

Sounds per BqnalQ inch. The workmen 
ascend the columns by means of rope- 
laddere, and fill Band-buckets, which arc 
hoisted through the airlock by a pony-en- 
gine. The sand i- then excavated about 
two feet below the bottom of the eolunin, 
the men come out through Ihe air-lock, a 
leverage, from 100 to 300 tons, is applied, 
the pneumatic pressure is removed, and 
the column sinks, from three indie* to (wo 
and idii -had' feet — in one instance, tin- eol- 
eteadily sank down 11 feet. When- 



ever the column sinks, the sand fills ii 
from 10 to 30 feel— in one instance, 40 feet. 
This ban to be excavated before another 
sinking of a few inches can take place, 
making altogether a slow and tedious 
process. 

Soon after crossing the bridge, our train 
stops in the Omaha depot— a large build- 
ing with one enormous span overhead, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 
iron and glass, with sis tracks running 
through it from end to end. On the south 
side are ample waiting awl dining-n 
express, telegraph, baggage, ticket, and 
other offices. Passengers who wish to stop 
or, will find omnibuses at the depot to 
te them and their baggage to the hotel::, 
any point in the city ; fare, 50 cents ; or, 
they will find street cars on the north side 
of the depot, that leave every tlva n 
passing die principal hotels, and running 
the whole length of the city; fare, u ct " ' 
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GENERAL OFFICES, UNIOJT PACIFJG KAILHOAD Ca 



Omaha— This is one of the moat 
progressive cities in the West. Itia the 
county seat of Douglas county, situated 
on the western bank of the Mo. Eiver, on 
a slope about SO feet above hi^'h-u-ntr'i- 
mark, with an altitude of (too feet above 
sea level. The first "claim cabin" 
built here in 1854, and the place na 
Omaha. aft.iT the Om;iha Indiana. 

Itisrelated thai, (herns! postmaster of 
Omaha used his bat forapostofflce.and 
many times, when the postmaster was 
oil the prairie, some :u;\ ions iinliviihial. 
would chase him for miles until he over- 
took the traveling postolllce and re- 
ceived hisletter. "Large oaks from little 
acorns grow," says the old rhyme, 'tis 
illostrated in this wise. The UaUe red- 
hat postoffiee has si veil place to a first- 
class postoffiee, coin mens urate with the 
future growth of the city, which now 
claims a population of 29,000. 

In 1878, the Government completed a 
large court-house and postoffiee build- 
ing, using a very fine quality of Cin- 
cinnati free-stone. It is 122 feet in 
length bvft! feel in width— four stories 
high — cost SoaO.OO". and is one of the 
most attractive buildings in the city. 



The State capitol 
was first located 
here, but was re- 
moved to Lincoln 
in 1808. Omaha 
though the first set- 
tlement made in 
Nebraska,isavoum' 
■ww. ""'" city. The town im- 
I proved steadily un- 
■•111 til i85B,whenit 
commenced to gain 
very rapidly. The 
inaugurating of the 
Union Pacific rail- 
road gave it another 
onward impetus, 
and since then tbe 
growth of the city 
lias been very rapid. 
There are many evi- 
dences of continued 
os peri ty and fu- 
le greatness, one 
of which, is tbe fact 
I that there are no 
dwelling houses in 
the city "To Let;" 
yet the records show there were 511 
dwellings built during the year of 
1^70; also. 74 business houses, which 
cost in the aggregate 81,004.540; exclu- 
sive of $105,00(1 expended by the Gov- 
ernment at Fort Omaha, for headquar- 
ter buildings. Again, the reports of 
the two National Banks, show an aver- 
age deposit account, for the year, of 
A'.'.fj:w.l4i!.J4. The ['nstolhee sold stamps 
amounting to 850,527.33; Money Or- 
ders, 842,272.48, and handled 2.840,186 
separate letters, cards, packages and 
papers. The Elevators, Distillers and 
Brewers, handled and consumed 4,150,- 
000 bushels of grain. The Railroads 
have received at this point, 150,000 bead 
of cattle, 175,000 hogs, and over 15,000 
head of sheep and horses. The distil- 
lers and brewers paid revenue tax, 
amounting to 8844,671.54. The Smelt- 
ins Works shipped over $4,000,000 in 
"Tld and silver, and Ii!,i:i;:,3.s9 lbs. of 
ad. employing '.'-",0 men. The packers 
slaughtered 7. i, noil liogs. while the. b"i-f : 
aiming establishment did a very large 



aggregating $n,S3*.000; among which 
were Grocers, 63.475,400; Dry Goods, 
*S65,000; Lumber, Sl'54,uO0; Liquors, 
♦885,000; Coal and Coke, 8435,000; To- 
bacco and Cigars, $385,000; Drugs, 
&23S.0OO; Tea, $150,000; Hardware, 
$405,000; Clothiug, «2i5,000; Oila, 
Paints and Glass, ■ *26\000; Notions, 
Toys, &c_ $260,000; Stoves, Tinware, 
&c, 8^35,000; Crockery and Glasa, 
tlfifiOO; Agricultural Implements, 
$015,000. The now Nail Works tum out 
300 kegs of nails daily, employing loo 
men; White Lead Works. 2,000 tons; 
Oil Mills, 150,000 gallons of Linseed 
Oil; Brick-makers turn out 13,000,000 
brick. Among the large buildings 
erected during the year was the Bur- 
lington & Missouri "River Railroad in 
Nebraska, used for general offices; it 1 
127 feet by tits feet, three stories, situa- 
ted on the corner of Tenth and F amain 
Streets. [Bee Annex No. 68.] 

Omaha is headquarters tor G railroads. 

There are four daily newspapers in 
Omaha— the Bepubliean, Herald, Bee 
and News, besides numerous weekly, 
t ri-weekly and monthly publications. 
There are 38 hotels, large ami small, 



Omaha has a beautiful driving park, 
known as llanseom Park, the gift ot Mr. 
A. J. llariseum and Mr. JarnesG. McGaih. 
situated about one mile southwest 
from the center of the city, contaias 80 
mntie nnd picturesque a 
locality as one could wish, with a perfect 
forest of shade trees and beautiful walks, 
Ibunlaias, etc.. and, in tact, is " n thins of 
beauty," nnd to the citizen* of Omaha, wo 
believe, will he "a joy forever." 

The Grand Central Hotel— (he firidc of 

(lie Omaha people— was destroyed l>_y tire 

the summer of 1878. This "fir" leaves 

city deficient of first-class bote' occom- 



Canfield. Of Churches, there 
Schools, both public and private, are 
numerous, and if the Omaha people 
feel proud of one thing more than an- 
other, it is of their schools. The city 
hits $430,075 invested in free school 
property. 

The High School is the finest build- 
ing of its kind in the Western country, 
and stands on Capitol Hill, on the site 
of the old State House, the highest 
point in the city, and is the tli'Bt object 
which attracts the attention of trav- 
eler approaching from the East, North 
or South. Its elevation and command- 
ing position stand forth as a titling 
monument to attest a people's intelli- 
gence and worth. [See Annex No. 8.1 

To the North of the High School 
building, is the Creighton College, just 
completed at a cost of $66,000, with a 
further endowment of (100,000, the gift 
of Mrs. Edward Creighton. The build- 
lug is 54 by 128 feet— three stories and 
a Dasement^capable of accommoda- 
ting 480 pupils. It will be a fm school, 
Mad conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 



modations, but we hear i 

insr made by .sonic of the most enlcipn.sinir 

citizenB, to rebuild at an early day. 

Omaha is the 1 1 cade, tea tiers of tie De 
■mrttnent of the Platte. Fort t hnaku was 
'Stahlished here in 1H08, the barracks arc 
right in number, capable of accomaioda- 
liui: 1,000 men. They are situated iooue 
8 miles north, and in lull view of the city. 
Latitude, 41) (leg. 20 win.; longituib, fill 
deg. from Greenwich. Eighty ucrts of 
re. held aa reserved, though no rwer- 
haa yet been declared at this fost. 
There is an excellent carriage-rood to the 
barracks, and a line drive around thtm, 
which affords pleasure parlies an excellent 
opportunity to witness the dress-parades >C 
" lite boys in blue." It is a favorite resort 
The parade, the fine drive and improve- 
ments around the place, calling out manv 
of the fashionable pleas urc-scekcra of 
Omaha, The grounds have been planted 
with shade-trees, and in a few years it will 
become one of the many pleasant places 
around the growing city of Omaha. 

The post is lite main distributing point 
for all troops and stores destined for tin- 
West. The barracks were erected for the 
purpose of quartering the troops during 
the winter season when (heir services were 
not required on the plains, and as a gener- 
al rendezvous for all troops destined lor 
that quarter. 

Besides the Union Pacific, there are two 
other railroads that branch off from Omaha. 
The Omaha & Northern Nebraska, and 
the Burlington and Missouri in Nebraska. 
These roads were chartered under the gen- 
eral railway act which gave two thousand 
acrts of land for every mile of road coin- 
pined bclorc »! specified lime. The route 
of the Northern is live miles up the Mis- 
souri River Valley, then northwest to 
the valley of the Papillion, thence to the 
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Elkhom River, and up ihcElklioru Valley 
to the mouth of the Niobrara. It is no 1 
completed, and cars are running to Teki 
man, Burt county— about 80 miles from 
Omaha. At Blair connections are made 
with the Sioux Uily & Pacific railroad. 

The route of the ii. &. il. It. ii. m .Neb. 
Branch, is down the Missouri River Valley, 
where it crosses the Platla and runs to 
Lincoln. This road is under the manual.', 
ment of the Burlington .fe Missouri River 
Railroad Co., and makes close couie-ciions 
;it Orepoli* with ilie main line of the B. & 
M. for the East and West. 



t complete 
and convenient manner. This company 
employs about 5,000 men; this includes 
the men employed in the Laramie rolling 
mill and in the coal mines. There art 
about 4,000 employed on the road proper 
there are over 700 employed in the simps 
at Omaha, and about WO more in tho vn"' 
wis offices, at stations, on the track, and 
the depots at Omaha, making 1,500 in all 
that are on the Omaha pay rolls. 

The rolling stock equipments consist, 
in part, of JOS ensincs, -'.', Tir>t-elass passen- 
ger cars, 33 sleepers, 3,345 box and flat cars, 
600 coal and 130 stock, together with mail, 
express, baggage, way, and other cars, 
making a total of 3,080. 

The company luivc prepared a Imildmg, 
just east of (heir depot, for the benefit of 
emigrant passengers. The house is given 
tent free to a competent person who 
charges 35 cents each, for good plain 
meats, and good lodgings. All gambling, 
emigrant runners, peddlers, tieketsellers, 
and "bummers'' are forbidden in the house 
or about the premises. 

About one mile above the. bridge, on the 
low lands fronting the river, the railroad 
company have located their principal 
Shops and store-houses. They are built of 
brick, in the most substantial form, and 
with the out buildings, lumber yard, tracks, 
etc., cover about 30 acres of ground. 

The machine -hop is furnished with all 
the new and most improved machinery, 
which is necessary fir tin- successful work- 
ing at all the branches of car and locomo- 
tive repairs or car construction. Tho 
round-bouse contains 20 stalls; the 
foundry, blacksmith shop, car and paint 
shops, are constructed and furnished in 
the best manner. The company manufac- 



ture al! of their own cars. The passen- 
ger cars, in point of neatness, finish, 
strength of build and size, are unsurpassed 
by any. and rivaled by few manufactured 
elsewhere. It is the expressed determina- 
tion of the Union Pacific Company to pro- 
vide as good eai-s and coaches for the trav- 
eling public in style and finish as those of 
any Eastern road. Theyreason, that as the 
great transcontinental railroad is the long- 
est and grandest on the continent, its roll- 
ing-stock should hvi'iually in'and and mag- 
nificent From the appearance of thecal" 
already manufactured, they will achie» 
their desires. On the same principle, w 
proposed to make our Book auperior to 
any other. 

Haven't wo done to f 

Our train runs along through the south- 

u suburbs (if the city, on an ascending 
grade 3 3-10 miles, to 

Summit Siding— a flag station, 

here trains. -eh It mi stop. Elevation, 1,142 
et, 176 higher than the Omaha depot, 
ut our route is now downward for Ii 3-10 

Uilmore — The country around this 

ation is rich prairie land, well cultivated. 

A small cluster of buildings stands near 

the road; tliesialiiiit is of liule importance, 

merely for local accommodation. 

Continuing our descent 5 miles, we reach 

I'd pillion (Pap-e-oJ-Hereweare: 

the lowest elevation on the whole lin 

excepting Omaha, which is 6 feet lower. 

From this station to Sherman, "" "■- 

Black Hills, 035 miles, it will he 

ual up-grade, rising in 

feet. 

Papillion is the county seat of Sarpy 
county and has the usual count v building. 
- e of which are line structures. The 
eg, a weekly paper, is published here, 
station is on the east side of Papillion 
:r, a narrow stream of some 50 miles 
length, which, running southward, 
empties into Elkhorn River, a few miles 
below the station. The bridge over the 
stream is a very substantial wooden Bt 
ture. The country about the station 
been improved very much within the last 
few years; it has fully doubled its popu- 
lation, which is now about 1,000, and evi- 
dences of thrift appear on every hand. | 
Soon after leaving the station, we wast, k 
e PapiUwuB.VxeT,ttfi&«i V-\& BfiMVm^ \ 
i to 




Millard— an unimportant station to the 
tourist, is situated in the midst of a fine 
agricultural section— two si ores, u flouring 
mill and hotel; population about 300. 
Eight miles further, we coins to 

Elk horn— which is on the cast hank 
of Elk horn River, and of considerable im 

Crtanceas a point for freight traffic— it be- 
'the outlet of Elkhoni River valley. 

Elkhobn Rtvbb— is a stream of about 
300 miles in length. It rises among the 
hills of the Divide, near where the head- 
waters of the Niobrara River rise and wend 
Iheir way toward their final destination, 
the Missouri. The course of Elkborn 
i! reck, ii- river, is cast of south. It is one 
of the few streams iu this part suitable for 
mill purposes, and possesses many excel- 
lent mill sites alongits course. The valley 
of this stream averages about eight miles 
in width, and is of the best quality of 
farming land. It is thickly settled by Ger- 
— ins for over 200 miles of its length I'rem 

Junction with the Platte River. The 



stream abounds in native flsh, as well as a 
great variety of "fancy brands" from the 
East^a carload of which were accidentia 
emptied into the water at the bridge, while 
en route to be placed in the lakes and 
streams of California, during the spring 
of 1873. 

Wild turkeys on the plains, and among 
the low hills, along with deer and antelope, 
uliord sport ami excitement lor the hunter. 
The river swarms with ducks and geese at 
certain seasons of the year, that come here 
to nest and feed. The natural thrift of 
the Settlers is manifested in his well-con- 
ihicreil farms, comfortable houses, sur- 
rounded by growing orchards and well- 
tilled gardens. There is no pleasanter val- 
ley in Nebraska than this, or one where 
the traveler will find a better field for ob- 
serving the rapid growth and great natural 
resources of the Northwest; and should he 
choose to pass a week or more in hunting 
and fishing, be will find ample sport and a 
hospitable home with almost any of the 
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thrifty settlers. 

Two miles from Elkhorn is 

Waterloo— a small side-track station 
where passenger trains seldom stop. Here, 
too, is a flouring mill, store, school-house, 
and some neat little cottages of the well-to- 
do farmers. 

From this station it is 4 8-10 miles to 

Valley— This station shows a marked 
improvement within the last few years; 
there are a score of new buildings in sight ; 
elevation, 1,147 feet The curious who 
wish to note the elevation— station by sta- 
tion— are referred to the u Time Table" at 
the commencement of each division, where 
the figures will be found for each station 
on toe whole line of road. 

The Omaha A Republican 
Valley Railroad — branches off 
southwesterly from Valley. It is com- 
pleted to Stromsburgh,90 miles distant 

Hie road crosses the Platte River on a 

§ile bridge 2,200 feet long, and enters 
aunders county, crosses the river bot- 
tom, and reaches 

Olsab Creek — the first station from 
Valley. 7 miles distant. 

Passing on over a rolling prairie, 5 miles 
further, we come to 

Alton — a station named for Senator Al- 
vin Saunders, of Nebraska. This is a small 
place, composed of a thrifty farming 
nei gh borhood. Five miles from here is 

Wahoo— the county seat of Saunders 
county. 

Wahoo is situated on a broad plateau, 
near the depot, in the midst of a farming 
country, where they raise 60 bushels of 
corn, 50 bushels of oats, and 25 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and other crops in pro- 
portion. There are three flouring mills in 
the town. The court house, school, and 
other buildings are very good. Near the 
town is located one of the finest fair 
grounds and race-tracks in the State. The 
Wahoo House is the hotel to stop at, and 
the Independent, a weekly paper published 



well as large groves of oak. 

Bkainard— comes next, three miles from 
Valparaiso, after rolling over numerous cuts 
and rough country. Ten miles more, and 
we are at the end of the track, at 

David City — county seat of Butler 
county. Population about 250, with, two 
weekly newspapers, the 2fep«MtM»aiid.the 
Pre**. There are four churches and several 
schools, at David City. 

The Saunders House is* me principal 
hotel. 

Mr. S. H. H. Clark, (Jen. Manager of the- 
Union Pacific, is President of the \>. <fc 
R. V., and it is understood to be owned by 
the Union Pacific parties, under whose 
management it is now conducted. 

We will now return to Valley, and pro- 
ceed westward. 

From Valley the Biutfs on the south. 
side of the Platte River can be seen in the* 
distance, but a few miles away, in a south* 
westerly direction. Soon after leaving the 
station we catch the first glimpse of the 
Platte River, on our left. Seven miles fur- 
ther over the broad plain brings us to 

Riverside — an unimportant station, 
from which it is 4 8-10 miles to 

Fremont— -the county seat of Dodge 
county, situated about three miles north of 
the Platte River, and contains a population 
of about 3,500. Passenger trains stop here, 
both from the East and the West, for din- 
ner. The eating House is no longer "the 
' best on the whole line." 

The company nave heie, besides their 
excellent depot, a round-house with six 
stalls. The public buildings include a jail 
and court-house, seven ekuefces, and some 
fine school-houses. Alb* a line opera 
house. The Occidental is the principal 
hotel. Eight years ag» we said: u It 
was a thriving place n* the midst of 
a beautiful country."' Stow it is a city 
of no mean pretentions* Within the past 
eight years there has been built nearly 
eight hundred dwelling houses, with stores 






here, the paper to subscribe for, if you of all kinds in proportion. All of this 
want to keep posted on what is going on "beautiful country" has been taken up and 



in and around the country. 

Leaving Wahoo, the face of the country 
becomes more rolling, and after crossing 
Wahoo Creek and making a run of eight 
miles, we reach 

Weston — It is still young, but a very 
prosperous little place, nine miles from 

Valaparaso— a small place of four stores, 
a hotel, and school-house, situated on Oak' 
Greek, on which is some very tine land, as 



occupied by thrifty farmers, who are reap 
ing an abundant reward for their labor. 

The Herald, a daily and weekly, and the 
Tribune — weekly,, ane the newspapers pub- 
lished here. 

The Sioux C% & Pacific R R con- 
nects here with; the U. P. and runs 
through to Mo. Valley Junction, I&hto^ 
where it coaimte ^\\& \ta& {Stitougb %» 
North Western ^..^L 
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It is claimed this route is 83 miles 
shorter to Chicago than via Omaha, but we 
do not know of any through travel ever 
going by this line, and judge the local 
travel to be ita sole support 

The Fremont & Elkhorn Valley rail- 
road to the northward is completed to 
Norfolk. 80 miles, and trams are run- 
ning regularly. This road runs through a 
very rich and well cultivated country, 
where wheat yields as high as 30 bushels 

Fremont is connected with the south 
side of the Platte by a wagon bridge that 
coat over $30,000. 

The FiuWTK River — We are now going 
up the Platte, and for many miles we shall 
pass closely along the north hank ; at other 
times, the course of tbe river can only be 
traced by the timber growing on iis hunks. 
Broad plains are the principal features, 
skirted in places with low abrupt dills. 
which here, in this level country, rise to 
the dignity of "bluffs." 

It would never do to omit a description 
of this famous stream, up 
the banks of which so many 
emigrants toiled in the .< 
"Whoa, haw" times, from ' 
1850 to the time when the 
railroad superseded the "prai. 
rie schooner." How many 
blows from the ox-whip have - 
fallen on the sides of the pa- ?*E 
tient oxen as they toiled along, ~ 
hauling the ponderous wag- 
ons of the freighters, or the 
lighter vehicles of the emi- 
grantl How often the sharp ■ 
ringofthe "popper" aroused " : "■- 
the timid hare or graceful ■"- 
antelope, and frightened ~~ 
them away from their meal 
of waving grass! How many 
tremendous, jaw - breaking 
oaths fell from the lips ot 
the "bull-whackers" during 
that period, we will not even 
guess at; but pious divines 
tell us that there is a Statisti- 
cian who has kept a record 
of all such expletives; to 
that authority we refer our 
readers who are fond of fig- 
ures. Once in a while, too, 
the traveler will catch a 
glimpse of a lone grave, 
marked by a rude head-board, 
on thesepJains,- and with the 



time and skill to decipher the old and 
time-Mtained hieroglyphics with which it 
is decorated, will learn that it murks the 
last resting-place of some emigrant or 
freighter, who, overcome by sickness, laid 
down here and gave up the fainting spirit 
to the care of Him who gave It; or. pot- 
chance, will learn that the tenantof this 
rent less house lull while defending his 
wife and children from the savage Indians, 
who attacked the train in the gray d«WB <* 
darker night. There is a sad, brief his- 
tory connected with each tokl to the passer- 
by, mayhap in rude lines, possibly by the 
broken arrow oi l»>w. rudely drawn on the 
mouldering head-board. However rude or 
rough tiie early emigrants may have been, 
it can never be charged to them that they 
ever nech'clcd a eomi'aite. The siek were 
tender I v nursed, (lie dead decently tinned, 
and their graces marked by men who had 
cliiin-d vvilh (belli [lie perils of the trip. 
'['hi.se were dayi, and these plains the 
;>iW thai, tried men's mettle; and here the 
Western Ironi ier-man sbone superior toall 
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others who veutured to cross the "vast 
desert,'' which si rote lied its unknown 
breadth between htm iuuI the land or his 
desires. Br&re,cool mid uary as tliesw- 
, to j (A ft is unerring rifle mi Ida ami, In 
i more than a match for any icd ilci.il. hi: 
nug/U encounter, Patind under iidotm'ty. 

fertitein resource*, he w-tt an invaluable 
aid at nil timet; a true friend, and bitter 

foe. This type of people is lust pas 

The change wrought within the last 
few yeain has robbed Uie plains of its 
most attractive feature, to those who are 
far away from the scene— Oie emigrant 
— 'n. Once, the south bank of the Platte 
tone broad t borough fare, whereon the 
long trains of the emigrants, with their 
white-covered wagons, could be seen 
stretching away for many miles in an almost 
unbroken chain. Now, on the north side of 
the same river, in almost full view of Che 
''old emigrant road," the cars are bearing 
the freight and passengers rapidly west- 
ward, while Ihe oxen that used to toil so 
vearlly along this route, have been trans- 
formed into "western veal" to tickle the 
palates of those passengers, or else, like 
Tiny Tim, they have been compelled to 
"move on" to some new fields of labor. 

To give some idea of the great amount 
of freighting done on tbese plains we pre- 
sent a Tew figures, which were taken Ett mi 
the boobs of freighting firms in Aieliisi in, 
Kansas. In 1885, this place was the prin- 
cipal point on the Missouri River, I rum 
which freight was forwarded to the Great 
Went, including Colorado, Utah, Montana, 
&c. There were loaded at this place, 
4,480 wagons, drawir by 7,310 mules, ajid 
28,720 oxen. To control and drive these 
ns, an army of 5,1510 men was em- 
ployed. The freight taken by these trains 
amounted to 27,000 tons. Add to these 
authenticated accounts, Ihe estimaled busi- 
m of the other shipping points, and the 
ount is somewhat astounding. Compe- 
t authority estimated the amount of 
freights shipped during that season from 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, St. Joe, Omaha 
and Plaltsmoutb, as being fully equal, il not 
re than was shipped from Atchison, 
h a corresponding number of men, 
wagons, mules and oxen. Assuming these 
estimates to be correct, we have this result: 
During 1885, there were employed in this 
business, 8,0(10 wagons, 14,030 mules, 50,- 
440 cattle, and 11,220 men, who moved to 
" a destination, 54,000 tous of freight. To 



accomplish this, the ei 

2811,300 was invested in teams and v. 

But to return to the river, and leave 
and figures for something more interes i 
"But," says the reader, "Ain't the 3 
River a fact?" Not much, for at tin; 
after you pass above Julesburg, th 
more fancy than fact in the streams. 
1883, teamsters were obliged to eicn 
pits in the sand of the river-bed before 
could find waler enough to water t 
stock. Again, although the main st: 
looks like a mighty river, broad and 
jestic, it is as deceiving as the "make 
of a fashionable woman of to-day. S 
places it looks broad and deep; try it, 
yon will find that your feet touch 
treacherous sand ere your instep ia tin 
water; another place, the water appeaii 
be rippling along over a smooth botta 
close to the surface ; try that, and in 
go, over your head in water, thick 
yellowish sand. You don't like the P 
when you examine it in this manner. ' 
channel is continually shifting, cause< 
the vast quantities ol sand which are 
tinually floating down its muddy tide. 
Band is very treacherous, too, and woe 
the unlucky wight who attempts to c 
this stream before he has become acqua 
ed with the fords. Indeed, he ought to 
introduced to the river and all itt " 
before III 1 undertakes the perilou 
crossing the river in early tint 
the wagons come to a stop, down they si 
in the yielding quicksand, until they w 
so firmly imbedded that it required m 
tban double the original force to pull th 
out; and often they must be unloade* , 
prevent the united teams from pu. I 
them to pieces, while trying to lift the 
and wagon from the sandy bed. 
stream is eenersjly very shallow dun 
the fall and winter; in many places 
more than six or eight inches in c' 
over the whole width of the stream, 
tnerous small islands, and some 
large, are seen while passing along, w: 
will be noticed in their proper plac - 

The Platte River has not done m 
navigation, neither will it, yet it drains I 
waters of a vast scope of country, there 
rendering the immense valleys fert 
many thousand acres of which, during 
past few years, have been taken Up 
successfully cultivated. 

The average width ot 
where it empties into the Missouri t< 
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junction of the North and South Forks, is 
not far from three-fourths of a mile ; its 
average depth is six inches. In the months 
of September and October the river is at 
its lowest stage. 

The lands lying along this river are a 
portion of the land granted to the Union 
Pacific railroad, and the company are 
offering liberal terms and great inducements 
to settlers. Much of the land is as fine 
agricultural and grazing land as can be 
found in any section of the Northwest 
Should it be deemed necessary to irrigate 
| these plains, as some are inclined to think 
is the case, there is plenty of fall in either 
fork, or in the main river, for the purpose, 
and during the months when irrigation is 
required, there is plenty of water for that 
purpose, coming from the melting snow on 
the mountains. Ditches could be led from 
either stream and over the plains at little 
expense. Many, however, claim that in 
ordinary seasons, irrigation is unnecessary. 
From Omaha to the Platte River, the 
course of the road is southerly, until it 
nears the river, when it turns to the west, 
forming, as it were, an immense elbow. 
Thence along the valley, following the 
river, it runs to Kearny, with a slight 
southerly depression of its westerly course ; 
but from thence to the North Platte it re- 
covers the lost ground, and at this point is 
nearly due west from Fremont, the first 
point where the road reaches the river. 
That is as far as we will trace the course 
of the road at present. 

The first view of the Platte Valley is im- 
pressive, and should the traveler chance to 
behold it for the first time in the spring or 
early summer, it is then very beautiful ; 
should he behold it for the first time, when 
the heat of the summer's sun has parched 
the plains, it may not seem] inviting ; its 
beauty may be gone, but its majestic grand- 
eur still remains. The eye almost tires in 
searching for the boundary of this vast ex- 
panse, and longs to behold some rude moun- 
tain peak in the distance, as proof that 
the horizon is not the girdle that en- 
circles this valley. 

When one gazes on mountain peaks and 
dismal gorges, on foaming cataracts and 
mountain torrents, the mind is filled with 
awe and wonder, perhaps fear of Him who 
hath created these grand and sublime won- 
ders. On the other hand, these lovely 
plains and smiling vallevs — clothed in 
verdure and decked with dowers — fill the 
mind with love and veneration for their | 



Creator, leaving on the heart the impres- 
sion of a joy and beauty which shall last 
forever. 

Returning to Fremont — and the railroad 
— we proceed seven miles to 

Ames- formerly called Ketchum — 
only a side track. Near this station, and at 
other places along the road, the traveler 
will notice fields fenced with a fine willow 
hedge, which appears to thrive wonderful- 
ly. Eight miles further we reach 

North Bend— which is situated near 
the river bank, and surrounded by a fine 
agricultural country, where luxuriant 
crops of corn give evidence of the fertility 
of the soil. The place has materially im- 
proved within the last few years ana now 
has some fine stores, two hotels, a grain 
elevator, and about 75 dwellings and 
places of business, and a population of 
about 350. Young cottonwooa groves have 
been set out in many places— good fences 
built, and altogether the town has a pro- 
gressive appearance. 

Leaving the station, for a few miles the 
railroad track is laid nearer the river's 
bank than at any point between Fremont 
and North Platte. Seven miles from here 
we arrive at 

Rogers— a new station, and appar- 
ently one of promise — 7 4-10 miles further 
is 

Stehuyler— the county seat of Colfax 
county, containing about §00 inhabitants, 
and rapidly improving. It has five 
churches, two very good hotels, with court- 
house, jail, school-houses, many stores, a 
grain elevator, and several small manu- 
factories. The bridge over the Platte 
River, two miles south, centres at this 
town a large amount of business from the 
south side of the river. 

From Schuyler it is 7 8-10 miles to 

Richland— formerly called Cooper— 
a small side-track station, from which it is 
eight miles to 

Columbuft— the county seat of Platte 
county, a substantial growing city, which 
contains about 2,000 inhabitants, has two 
banks, six churches, several schools, good 
hotels, and two weekly newspapers, — the 
Platte Journal and the Era. The Ham- 
mond is the principal hotel. 

Columbus — from its location in the 
midst of the finest agricultural lands in 
the Platte Valley, with the rich valley of 
the Loup on the north— l&a& *&*%xft&££»> 
that will, at no di&ta&Y. ta^TcatefeNXfe^fea 
of many thousand \i&Bfo\\&R\&. 
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George Francis Train nailed Columbus 
the geographical center of the United 
Slates, arid advocated [he removal Mill k- 
National Capitol to this place. \~ 
very little doubt, should George 
elected President, he will carry 
idea, whet) we shall behold the Capital of 
the Union located on these broad plains-but 
we shall notbuy corner lots on tie strength 
of the removal. 

In July and August, 1867. Columbus wai 
a busy place, ana the end of the track 
Over 10,000,000 ibs. of Government corn 
and other freight was re-shippcd from 
here to Fort Laramie, and the military 
camps in Ihe Powder River country. This 
was the first shipment of freight over the 
Union Pacific railroad. 

Numerous railroads to the north and 
south are projected from Columbus, a 
its future prospects are bright. 

Soon after leaving Columbus we en 
Loup Fork on a fine bridge, constructed 
the most substantial manner. Thisstre£__ 
rises 75 miles northeast of North Platte 
City, and runs through a fine Banning 
country until it unites with the Platte. 
Plenty of lieu of various kinds are found 
in the stream. and its almost innumerable 
tributaries. These little streams water ;i 
"'on of country unsurpassed in fertility 
agricultural resources. Game ij 
abundance is found in the valley of th'. 
Loupe, consisting of deer, iintelope, turkeys 
and prairie cLiekens, while the streams 
abound in ducks and geese. 
From Columbus it is 7 6-10 miles to 
Jackson — surrounded by well-culti- 
Tttted fields, [see Annex .N 0.88.1 

Pasting along, and just before reacning 
the next station, we cross a small stream 
called Silver Creek. From Jackson it is 
10 1-10 miles to the nest station- 
Si lver Creek— This section of coun- 
try has improved very rapidly during the 
last few years, and we notice many sub- 
stantial evidences of thrift in every direc- 
tion — many new buildings. 

To the northeast of this station is the 
old Pawnee Indian Reservation, but not 
visible from the cars It covered a tract 
of country 15x30 miles in area, most of 
which is the best of land. About 2,000 
■e under cultivation. The tribe, num- 
bering about 2,000, were removed to the In- 
dian Territory in 1878 by the Government 
| and the lands sold at auction. 

Again we Speed westward, 7 3-10 miles to 



Clark's — a small station named i 
honor of the Gene nil Superintendent of th 

The surrounding country is : 
rich in the chief wealth of a, nation — 
culture — and has made rapid progr 
Of late yews, several new stores, a chur 
school-house, and many dwellings 1 
been added, indicating permanent i 
perity. 
From Clark's it is 11 2-10 miles to 
Lone Tree — the county scat of S 
rick county. It contains a population o 
about 800, and is surrounded by ti" "" 
farmers. The "old emigrant road" 
Omaha to Colorado crosses the rivi 



found of great commercial advantage ti 
the town. 

The more recent settlers of Lone T 
call the place "Central City," in antieipa 
tion of the early completion o 
braska Central railroad to tl__ 
Cottonwood trees have been planted b, 
many of the settlers about their homes 
which present a cheerful and homelike at 
pearance. 

Passengers should notice the I 

track — for 40 miles it is constructed a 
straight as it is possible to build a r. 
When the sun is low in the horizon, a 
of the year, the view is 



one. 

ltolling ulong 10 4-10 milea, and « 

Chapman's— a small place, com, 
ing a few buildings, near the station, b 
the country around about is a broad p 
rie, and nearly all improved and settled 
thrifty farmers. 

From Chapman, we continue west5 6- 

I/O 



(■rand Island— the county seat a 
Hail county, which contains a popuhuiH 
of about 1,500. It is provided with t 
usual county buildings, several ban* 
churches of various denominations, gi 
schools, several hotels, many stores, so 
very pretty private residences, and t 
weekly newspapers, the Independent * 
the Times; also one of the largest a? 
flouring mills in the State. 

Grand Island is a regular ea 
where trains going west stop 
lot supper, and those for the East have tl 
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ARNOLD BROS., Managers. 
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The object of this Association is to assist immigrants ftrrivi] 
State, atid all others who may desire Homes in the country, to And t}u 
they wish without their being to the unnecessary expense they would othw 
wiae he to of traveling blindly from place to place, and then In it 11 probnuIUt] 
purchuHlngu place that they will be tliss;if.i«tind with, from the very reason Ulftl 
lii.'.v m Dot BXpecta i" the various advantages and disadvantages L: . 
in all portions of this coii.it. And for this TOVfOn tho prwWnt maimers. 
Arnold Biios., have been placed at the head of this Association. They ue 
both practical California farmeraot twenty-seven years' ejcpuriisu 
well acquainted with every portion of the Stale. 
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DEVIL'S S11DE, WHBER CANYON, 



le length of time for breakfast The 

eating-house Is on the right or north side 
of the track, in a large, new building, and 
the meals served are very good. It is 
claimed that this town will become a great 
. railroad center— in proof of which, we 
notice the completion of the St. Joseph 
& Denver City Railroad to this place— 
from the sooth— in 1879. The projected 
road to the north and the bridge over the 
Loupe Fork Kiver has had a tendency 
to center a large trade at this point. 

The Union Pacific Railroad. Company 
aave located here machine and repair 
.shops, round-house, etc., being the end of 
the first power division west of Oniiiha. 

This station was named after Grand Is- 
land in the Platte River, two wiles dihUnt, 
one of the largest in the river, being about 



neighbor's ben-re 



80 miles In length by four in width. The 
Island is well woodea — Cottonwood princi- 
pally, and, some years alter completion of 
Urn rjiilrtiml was a government reservation. 
When the road was first built to Grand 
Island, buffalo were quite numerous, their 
range extending over 200 miles to the 
westward. In Uie spring, these animals 
were wont to cross the Platte, from the Ar- 
kansas and Republican valleys, where they 
had wintered, to the northern country, i~ 
turning again, sleek and fat, late in tl 
fall; hut since the country has become 
settled, few, if any, have been seen. In 
IStiO. immense numbers were on these 
plains on the south side of the Platl..', near 
Port Kearny, Uie herds being so large 
that often emigrant teams had to stop 
while they were crossing the road. At 

It is bb14 Vbit \n Sim "fftn!ic.\«ja ^a ^bh^» t * a 
drink, «nucirrJTaoiewUW«*.\»«fc«Aw&,'fc>i>»^ 
any city ot the wort*.. 
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Fort Kearny, in 1859 and 18fiG,au order 
was issued forbidding the soldiers to slmoi 
the buffalo oo the parade ground. 
Proceeding westward 7 7-10 miles, 

Alcla— a small station just east of 
Wood River. 

After cross! n e; the river, the road follows 
along near the west bank for many milts, 
through a tliickly settled country, the 
farms in summer beiiii.' covered wiilt lux- 
i.iriuii! [;n.i|n f.ii." wliciit, nuts njni corn. Wooil 
River lists in tlte bluffs, and runs soulh- 
east until its waters unite vvii.li those of the 
Platte- Along the whole length of the 
stream and its many tributaries, Hie land 
for agricultural purposes is surpassed by 
- — ie in the Northwest, and we might s;iy 
he world. The banks of the river aud 
inliiiiiiri(-s lire well woo. led, the stream* 
abound in fish and wild-fowl, and tin; 
country adjacent is well supplied wiih 
game, deer, antr-le-pe, turkeys, eliickens, 
rabbits, etc., forming a fine field for the 



'i'b is valley was one of the earliest settled in 
t.'enti'id Nebraska, tbe hardy pioneers tak- 
ing up their lands when the savage Indians 
held possession of this, their favorite hunt- 
ing-ground. Many times the settlers 
were' driven from their homes by the In- 
dians, suffering fearfully in loss of life and 
property, but as often returned again, 
and again, until they succeeded in secur- 
ing' a firm foothold. To-day the evidences 
of tiie struggle can be seen in the low, 
strong cabins, covered on top with turf, 
and the walls loop-holed, nml enclosed 
with (be same material, wliicli guards die 
roots from the tire-brands, bullets and ar- 
rows of the warriors. 

'From Alda, it is 8 1-10 milea to 
Wood Kner — asmall station. Here 
can be seen one of lite old- fash toned speci- 
mens ot" plains station-men, in tbe person 
of Chiirley Davis. He keeps an eating- 
house and saloon, where freight and emi- 
Kant trains often stop for meals, diar- 
y's specialty is the "Jerusalem Pickle." 
A good " square meal " is served for 50 

Passing on 7 5-10 miles, wo reach 
Mlieltuii — a side-track, where a flour- 
ing mill, store, and a few dwelling houses 
constitute the place. To the westwards 




(ribbon— It is situated in the midst of • 

" <o farming country, was once the coutt- : 

t£ of Buffalo county, and is a thriving I 



place, with a population or about 100. 
Proceeding, it is 8 4-10 miles to 
Kliellt j-— (formerly Kearny)— a small 
station of little account 

Westward again 4 miles, and we rcacli 
it place of some importance, 

Kearny J unction— named for the 
old fort of thai, name on the south side of 
ih(- rivr.-r. m-arlv opposite— the county seat 
of Buffalo county. 

In 1873, the first few buildinos were 
erecled here, since which time the place 
baa improved wonderfully, It now con- 
tains upupulat inn of over 1,200, with two 
weekly papers, the Time&axid the Press. 
The citizens, as a class, are enterpris- 
ing, law-abiding representatives from 
nearly every .State in America, with a 
few from foreign countries. 

Here the B. & M. R. R. in Neb. cornea 
in from the south— crossing the Platte 
lliver— two miles distant— and forms 
a junction with tbe Union Pacific This 
road runs through a rich, well-settled 
agricultural country. 

The local business coming in on theB. 
& M. and the Union Pacific makes this 
plaee one of unusual activity and business 
promise. The town contains the usual 
county buildiigs, which are built of brick, 
has two banks, six fine churches, two 
schools, many stores of all kinds, several 
hotels— the Atkins and the Grand Central 
are the principal — and some fine private 
residences. 

The country around the town is not as 
good agricultural land as we have seen 
further to the eastward, yet some good 
crops of grain are raised, and large quanti- 
ties are hauled here, to be sh i pped to th* 
East, West and South. 
From this point waif, the country is oo 
upied principally by the stock men. 
tioiLTi-s have here daily, except Sunday, 
for the Republican Valley, and all inlerme- 
iliaie points, carrying the U. H. mail to 
Franklin, Bloom in gton, Republican City, 
Orleans and Melrose, where connections 
are made wdth stages for every town in the 
Upper Republican Valley and Northern 
Kansas. 
Let us lake a look at the grounds on 
hich stood old 

Fort Kearny— This post was first 
established at Fort Childs, Indian Terri- 
tory, in 1848, by volunteers of the Mexican 
war — changed to Fort Kearny in March, 
1848. In 1858 the post was re-built by tbe 
BievetCsAowA CWltis May, 3d Dr»- 



JOHS. It is sillliltt'tl 

ve la ilea south of 
earny station, arid 
ine rniles via Bur- 
lington & Missouri 
railroad from Kearny 

i" unction, on the south 
>ank of the Platte, 
which is at this point 
three miles wide, and 
filled with small isl- 
ands. The fort is in 
latitude 40 deg. 83 
., longitude 99 deg. 

t the fall of 1873, 
... the Government 
buildings, woith mov- 
ing, were removed to 
North Platte and Sid- 
ney, on the Union Pa- 
■ i lie railroad, 391 and 



413 



, jesjw 



ly, west from Omaha, 
and the post abandon- . 
ed. The remains of I In; 
dead bodies of soldiers, 
buried at Kearny, were 
taken up and re-inter- 
ed in Ihc National 
Cemetery, at Fort Mc- 
pherson. 

is above the 
fort, on the south bunk, 
is Kearny City, in the 
early days more com- 
monly called "Dobey 
Town." This was once 
a great point with the 
old Overland Stage 
Company, and at that 
time contained about 
500 inhabitants, the 
greater portion of 
which left upon the 
abandonment of the 
line and the south-side 
route of travel. But 
we are told settlers are coming in, and it 
will soon regain its "old Mine " figures. 

Returning to Kearny Junction, 6 9-10 
miles brings an to 

Stevensoil — a side-track — unimpor- 
tant. Again, 10 3-10 miles wesi is 

Elm Creek— a small place of several 
■iliiri.'s and a few dwellings. 

Soon after leaving the station, we cross 
Elm Creek, a small, deep, ;imh,ui!<i h-usithy 
stream. It was well wooded belbre'tbe 




rut and Rio Grande Railroad. 



advent of tie railroad, the limber consist, 
inir almost entirely of red elm, rarely 
found elsewhere in this part of the 
country. 

From Elm Creel; station it is 9 miles to 
Overton — This is another small sta- 
tion (.(a few Imililinns. It is situated on a 
branch of Elm Creek. 

The Platte VaUcy *\.QM\i5ite,wQ&^'« "**■' 
last fifty mttca, bwjWt&\%>)WN ' 
the best land lia.9 tam taSssSv "qvj, *» V*** 



\ 
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chased, but only a small portion is under 
cultivation. 

Passing on, 4 miles brings us to 

JoMtelyn — * side-track station, named, 
after Tho paymaster of tbe road, 11 much, 
more important person to the employes 
than the station, as trains do not ulwaya 
stop hero, but roll on five miles further 1h 

Plain Creek— the county seat of 
Dawson comity. It contains a population 
of about 500, has a fine, brick cnuri-huusc, 
" o churches, a school-house, several ho- 

s, four stores, a bridge serosa the Platte, 

to the south, and a weekly newspaper — the 
Pioneer- The town was named after an 
old stage station and military camp, situ- 
ated oiMhesouthsiileoi'tlie river, on Plum 
Creek, a small stream which heads in very 

Sjed bluffs southwest of the old station 
empties its waters into the Platte- 
opposite Plum Creek station on the rail- 

This old station was the nearest point or 
the "old emigrant road " to the licpiibli 
can Itiver. the heart of the grea Indian 
rendezvous, and their supposed secure 
stronghold, beingbul about 18 miles away. 
Around i]<c old Plum Creek station many 
of the most fearful massacres which oc- 
curred during the earliest emigratii 
perpetrated by the Sioux, Cheyenne, and 
Arapahoe Indians. The bluffs here come 
very close loth ■ river, afford ing the savages 
an excellent opportunity for surprising a 
train, and, being very abrupt and cut up 
with gulches and canons, affording lln-iu 
hiding-places, from which they swooped 
down upon the luckless emigrant, ni'ien 
massacring the larger portion, of the 

Returning to the railroad, 7 8-10 miles 
brings us to 

Coyote — an unimportant station. 
Here tho bottoms arc very wide, having 
increased in width for many miles. 

In early days, all along the river, for a 
distance of 50 miles, the islands and low- 
lands were covered with cottonwood tim- 
ber, but since the completion of the rail- 
road, Ihe greater port ion have been cut down 
and removed by the settlers. Where, in 
1800, were huge cotlonwoods, now are 
wheat-lie Ids, or young cottonwoods and 
willows. We are now in a section of 
country where large quantities of hay are 
it up annually for shipment, 
"■- - on 6 miles, we reach. 

_— About one-fourth mile be- 
ihing thin station, on the right, we 1 



ridia: 

This place was named by a gentleman 
from the East, who purchased 40,000 acres 
of land from the railroad company here, 
and laid out a town. It has not been a 
" huge success " as a speculation, I 



a few good buildings at and 
tion, and some herds of cattle and sheep 
ranee-nearby; in fact, this section of coun- 
try is more adapted to stock-raising than 
it is for agricultural purposes. 

The high bluffs to the south and west— 
our road here runs nearly north— looming 
up in the distance, are on the south side 
of the finite llivi.-r. 2."i miles distant. 
From Coxad, it is live miles to 
Willow Island-population 100— 
named from an island in the Platte River, 
near by, the second in size in that river. 
For some distance before reaching this 
station, large herds of cattle and sheep cu 
bo seen, particularly on the opposite side 
ill the river, where can also be seen some 
of the old adobe ranches of the days when 
the " overland stage " was tbe fastest 
method of crossing these plainB. 

We are now beyond the agricultural sec- 
tion, and are entering the great grazing re- 
gion of tho West 

For some years after the completion of 
the road the traveler could see, near this 
place, and iu fact for many mill 
North Platte, some of the old log bouses of 
the early settlers, with their sides pierced 
with loop-holes and walled up with torf, 
"-- roofs being covered with the same mi- 
itl, which reminds one of the isavagB 
against whom these precautions -were 
taken. In fact, from here up the river, tie 
traveler will doubtless observe many of 
Me' nide torts along the roadside as well as 
■' the stations. The descried ranches to be 
:t with along the "old emigrant road," 
the south side of the river, are fortified 
the same manner. The fort was gener- 
ally built of logs, covered on top and 
walled on the side in tho manner described. 
They are pierced with loop-holes on all 
sides, and afforded a sate protection against 
tin; Indians. They generally stood about 
"**-- yards from the dwelling, from which 
underground passage led to the fort. 
When attacked, the settlers would retreat 
to their fortification where they would 
fight it o\rt\ im&nnViVftit'Vo.iw.'Qa £ol "ed- 






AMD 1 

ucated," many a"red brother" would get 
a shot — to him unawares — which would 
send him to his " Happy 1 1 mil Lug-ground." 
we pass along to llie Tii-xi..-.l;tiinii, lit 
nileSjUic passenger will n>>te thai mir 
direction is nearly nnrth, with the bottom 
lands getting narrower as we proceed. 

Warren— This issimplv a side-track, 
where trains seldom stop. The grass here 
is short and thick, on the upland, and 
roarse and tall on the bottoms. 

Sand-hills close in on the right, and the 
river on our left, as we prmetil citrlit miles 
further to 

Brady Island— This station derives 
its name from an island in the I'lalte 
River, which la of considerable siKC. In 
early times many wandering bands of In- 
dians were wont to cross the river at this 



point, anil f> 

tho Island or 

Prom this 



a the 



n to the : 



at, it is 9 1-10 
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SlcPhermn— is a military station, 
five miles from the I'lalte Hiver, and seven 
miles from old " Cottonwood Springs " on 
the opposite side of the river, with which 
it is connected by a bridge-, a great im. 
imminent on the old ford. 

Thecountry round about is well watered, 
and some timber on the bottoms can be 
obtained for all necessary purposes. A 
large amount of fine mtndow liuid adjoins 
the statiiui. from which are cut thousands 
of tons of hay that are either sold to the 
tliivi ■nitnont at the fort or shipped upoi 
down the road. 

Port McPherson — la situated on th» 
south side nl' tin; I'latte River, near Cot 
tonwDod S)pjJ]il-s. The post was estab 
lislml Fell. !•(>; ISiW, by Major S. "W 
O'Urien, of the 1th Iowa Cavalry. It wan 
originally known as "Cantonment Mc- 
Keoti," and also as "Cottonwood Springs," 
At tho close of the war, when the regular 
army gradually took the place of the vol- 
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unleers who had been stationed on Ihe 
frontier during the rebellion, the names of 
many of the forts were changed, and they 
were re-nanied in. memory of ihose gal- 
lant officers who gave their lives in de- 
fense of their country. Fori KePberton 
was named after Major-General James R 
Mil'lierson. who was killed in tin; bailie 
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before Atlanta, Georgia, July, 
Buppliea aro received via McPhcrson Sta- 
tion. Located in latitude 41 deg., longi- 
tude 100 dog. 30 rain. 

The next station is 7 7-10 miles further, 
named 

(■annett — a side-track — nearly five 
miles from where the trains cross the long 
trestle bridge over the 

Nobtii Fi.AT'rb; River — This river rises 
in the mountains of Colorado, in Ihe North 
Park. Its course is to I In; norllieast from 
its source for several hundred miles, when 
it beads around to the southeast. We shall 
cross it again at Port Steele, 409 miles fur- 
ther west. The general ohai-aclerislk-s of 
the stream are similar to those of the 
South Platte. 

For 100 miles up this river the " bottom 
lands " are from 3 to 15 miles wide, very 
rich, and susceptible of cultivation, lhouifli 
perhaps requiring irrigation. Game in 
abundance is found in Ibis valley, and 
Iwnds of wild horses at one time were 
numerous. 

Fort Laramie is about 150 miles from 
Uie junction — near where the Laramie 
River unites with this stream. 

On the west hank of the river, 80 miles 
north, is Ash Hollow, rendered famous by 
Otnei-al Harney, who gained a decisive 
victory over the Sioux Indians here, many 
years ago. 

About one mile beyond tiie bridge and 
5 8-10 miles is situated 

North Platte City— the county 
seat of Lincoln county, and one of tin- 
best local inns tor a large town on the whole 
line of Ihe Union Pacific road. Elevation. 
y,T8J feet, Distauce from Omaha, 2U1 

Here is the end of (lie Eastern Division, 
and the commencement of the Mountain 
Division— For altitude of each station sec 
lime table at the beginning of each 
division. 

The road was finished to this place, No- 
vember ltffjti. Here Ihe company have a 
round-house of 3i'i stalls, a blacksmith and 
ret/mr shop, all of stone, la these shops 



are employed— regularly — 70 men, besides 
Ihose i.' ncr; i uri'tl in ibe oilier- and yard. The 
Itailroad House is the principal hotel. 

North Platte has improved very rapidly 
during the last three years, and contains 
iib'ini. l'. Ol.ll.) population. Churches, hotels, 
county buildings, and scores of dwellings 
have been built, or are in course of erection. 
A new bridge has l>ecn completed across 
the South Platte River. Two weekly 
ni'rt-spiipcrs are published here, the Hepub- 
lifiu, and tin' $e.liru*kaii. Settlers' houses, 
and tens of thousands of cattle, sheep and 
lioisesaie to be seen in every direction. 
The advantages of this place, as a Block 
range and shipping point, exceed all 
others on the line of road. 

Messrs. Keith, Barton, and Dillon, citi- 
zens of North l'latle City, have a herd of 
15,000 head of cattle— on the Nortli Platte 
above the City — and there are many other 
jinilii.-s living at or near this city, who own 
herds of from 500 to 5,000 head. In this 
country a man that only owns 500 head, is 
counted a "poor shoal" — one to be pitied. 

Nonh Platte, in its palmiest days, 
boasted a population of over 2,000, which 
was reduced in a few mouths alter Ihe road 

extended, to as many hundreds. Until die 

road was finished to .iulesburg, which was 
accomplished iu June, lstir, all freight for 
tlie West was shipped from thispolut; then 
Hie town was in the height of its pros- 
perity; then the gamblers, the roughs and 
scallawags, who afterward rendered the 
road accursed by their presence, lived in 
clover — for there were hard-working, fool, 
ish men enough in the town to afford 
Uieui an easy living. When the town be- 
gan to decline, these leaches followed an 
the road, cursing with their upas blight 
every camp and town, until an enraged anil 
loug-su fie ring community arose in their 
own defense, binding themselves lojjelher. 
(i la vigilante*, and, for wont of a legal 
tribunal, took the law into their own 
itatids, mid hung them, to the first projec- 
tion high aud strong enough to sustain 
their worthless carcasses. But many 
"moved on," and we shall hear of them 
again many times before we are through, 

Colorado was Qrat vlnlted by white meo— Spani" 
ards-in 1M0. Explored by Z. M. Pike, wlio gave 
his name to Pike's 1'es.k, Id 180B; by Col. S. B- 
Long in 1830, who named Long's Peak; by Qen. 
Fremont In IBlri; by Gov. William Gilpin Id 1840, 
;d the country more or loss antil 
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MOUHTAIH DITI8I0H. 

NORTH PLATTE TO LARAMIE. 



Bobebt Law, Division Superintendent 



WEST FROM OMAHA. 



Dally 
Emigrant. 



Dally 

Express 

1st & 2d el's 



6.36 pm 
7.15 „ 
7.66 
8.30 
906 
9.60 
10.36 
11.20 
12.05 am 
12.40 
1.20 
2.15 
2.68 
8.45 
4.30 t 
5.32 
6.20 
7.01 
7.46 

8.15 

8,44 

9.30 
10.05 
10.38 
11.15 
11.48 
12.22 pm 
12.65 

1.40 t 

2.55 

3.35 

4.00 

4.40 

5.20 

6.21 

6.50 

7.20 

8.05 

8.20 pm 



2.00 am 

2.28 

2.54 

8.15 

8.37 

4.07 

4.37 

5.05 

5.30 

5.50 

6.10 

6.38 

7.00 

7.25 

7.45 t 

8.36 

9.05 

9.30 

10.00 

10.18 

10.35 

11.07 

11.25 

11.41 

12.00 noor 

12.19 P 1U 

12.37 

12.55 

1.20 t 

200 

2.30 

2.50 

3.18 

8.45 

4.09 

4.25 

4.43 

5.10 

5.20 pm 



Distance 

from 
Omaha. 



OMAHA TIME, 



STATIONS. 



.291... 
.299 .. 
.308. . 
.315... 
.322... 
332... 
.342 .. 
.351 .. . 
. 361 • • . 
.369... 
.377... 
.387... 

• tXTi - • . 

.407... 
.414.... 
423.... 
.433.... 
.442.... 

• M&J 1 • • • • 

.457... 
.463 .. 

• *4«J» • • • 

.479.... 

• 4o4 • • • • 

.490.... 

.496.... 

.502.... 

.508.... 

.516. .. . 

.522... 

.531 ... 

.536 ... 

.543.... 

.649.... 

.555.... 

> . DOo .... 

..564.... 
..570.... 

» • Of v* • • • 



Ly... NORTH PLATTE.. .At 2789.. 

Nichols 2882.. 

...'O'Fallon's. 2976.. 

Dexter 3000.. 

•Alkali 3038.. 

Roscoe ... 3106. 

•Ogalalla ...3190. 

Brule ....3266. 

•Big Spring 3325. 

Barton 3421. 

•Julesburg 3500. 

, Chappel 3702. 

'Lodge Pole 3800. 

Oolton 4022. 

'SIDNEY 4073. 

Brownson ... 4200. 

*Potter . . . .4370. 

Bennett ....4580. 

'Antelope 4712 

Adams 4784. 

Biishnell 4860. 

'Pine Bluffs, W. T.. 5026. 

Tracy 5149. 

Egbert 5272. 

Burns 5428. 

•Hillsdale 5591. 

Atkins 6800. 

'Archer 6000. 

'CHEYENNE 6041. 

'Hazard 6325. 

Otto ...6724. 

'Granite Canon 7298. 

'Buford 7780. 

'8 erman 8242. 

Tie Siding 7985. 

Harney 7857. 

'Red Buttes 7336. 

'Fort Sanders 7163. 

At 'LARAMIE Lv 7123. 



EAST FROM CALIFORNIA. 



Elevati'n 



DaUy 

Express 

l8t&2dcl' 



7. 
7. 



Daily. 
Emigrant 



2.00 am 

1.38 

1.15 
12.56 
12 36 

12.11 am 

11.46 
11.20 
10.55 
10 25 
10.10 

940 

915 

848 

805 t 

40 

15 

6.52 

6.27 

6.12 

5.56 

5.30 

515 
01 
45 
30 
15 

4.00 

3.15 t 

2.55 

2.30 

2.15 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

12.45 

12.35 

12.06 p m 

12.00 noon 



5. 
4. 
4. 
4. 



12.40 pm 
12.00 noon 

11.15 

10.42 

10.09 

9.26 

8.45 

8.05 

7.23 

6.50 

6.10 

5 20 

4.36 

3.45 

2.20 

1.25 

12.35 am 
1150 
11.05 
10.35 
10.03 

9.10 ' 

8.40 

8.10 

7.35 

7.05 

6.30 

6.02 

4.50 t 

4.18 

3.25 

2.50 

2.05 

1.10 
12.30 pm 

12.00 noon 

11.30 
10.47 

10.30 am 



t Meals. ' Telegraph. 

The attention of passengers is directed to the elevation of each station. 



Just after leaving the city for the West, 
on the south side of the road will be seen 
a Government camp, where soldiers are 
stationed to guard the bridge, the city, and 
the situation generally, when necessary. 

From North Platte our route is due 
west. It is 8 4-10 miles to 

Nichols — an unimportant side-track. 
North Platte City is in plain sight from 
the station — as is also the North and South 
Platte Rivers — and the Valleys of the same. 



Prom Nichols it is 8 5-10 miles to 
O'Fallon's Bluff's— situated in 
the sand hills, where the bluffs on the 
right come close to the river. On the 
south side of the river are the famous 
O'Fallon's Bluffs, a series of sand hills in- 
terspersed with ravines and gulches, which 
come close to the river's bank, forming ab- ■ 
rupt bluffs, which turned the e\x\\^rcs&& \ 
back from the Tivet, focc\i^\ta&\!&.\& «w» N 
these sand MY\a, &&«&&&?& <& <s^>dX\c£«8^ 
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through loose yielding sand, devoid of 
vegetation. Here, 113 well as at all pointy 
where (ho blulla come near the river, the 
« ■] 1 1 1 ltj ■ l rj i >■ used to filler severely, at limed, 
from llii; attacks of the Indiana. Oppoaile, 
and extend iu<<: above Miis point, is a largo 
island in the river, unci' a noted camping 
ground of the Indians. O'Fallon's Blolts 
are Ihe first of a scries of sand hills, which 
extend north and south lor several hun- 
dred miles. At this point, the valley i* 
much narrower than that through which 
we h nve passed. Here we first enter thr> 
"alkali belt," which extends from this 
pointlo Julcsburg — about 70 miles. The 
soil and waler are strongly impregnated 
With OlkalilM suhatances. 

The country on both sides of the river is 
occupied exclusively for gracing purposes. 
At certain seasons ot Ihe year, passciiejcr.- 
should keep their "eye peeled " for bull'a- 
lo, as we are now gelling into the buffalo 
range. During the winter of 187S-4 im- 
mense numbers roamed over this country, 
along the road for 101) milos westward, but 
few, it any, have been seen since that time. 

Passing along up the narrow bottom, will. 
the blutla close on our right, 7 3-10 miles 
brings us to a side-track, called 

Wexter— Trains seldom stop here, aud 
7 ;>-lo miles further we reach. 

Alkali— on an alkaline bottom. This 
station is directly opposite the old 
stage station of that name on thesouth side 
of (lie river. After leaving llic station Ihe 
rojt'l passes through the sand-blntl's, wliu-li 
here run close lo Ihe river's bank. * 
series of cuts and fills, extending for 
end miles, l.iriuir.-i us to the bottom laud 
again. From Alkali, it is 8 6-10 miles to 

It OS CO — another side- truck station. 
Passing along over a narrow bottom, 
witli s'.iud bluff cuttings, at intervals, t> 

6-10 miles, wo come to 

Ogalalla — the county 
county. 

Tito settlers here are all u 
gaged in stock-raising. I 
crossing for large droves of cattle en route 
for the Indian "reservation, Fort Laramie 
and the tilack Hills country, to the north- 
ward. Near this station, several years ago, 
point where the road makes a short 
" crosses the mouth of a ravine, 



tin: Indians attempted to wreck a prvssen- 
l'lt train, by suddenly massing their ponies 
on the track ahead of the locomotive. Tlie 
result whs, some score or uiore of the ponies 
were killed, without damaging the train, 
while the men used their "pistols" sad 
euns prcily freely on the Indians, who 
were apparciitlygreatly(rU7-pr*8('rf,and who 
now call the locomotive "Smoke wagon 
— big chief ! Ugh ! ! no good ! " 
Another 9 6-10 miles and we reach 
Brul«— it is near the old California 
Crossing, where the emigrants crossed 
when striking for the North Platte anil 
Fort Laramie, to take the South Pass 

On the south side of the river, opposite 
in plain view, istlieoldranelie tiud trading 
post of the noted Indian trader ami Peace 
Commissioner — Beauve — now deserted. 

Passing along over cuts and Alls, 9 7-10 
miles, we reach 



t of Keith 



i the river- 




ou the 

in plain 

view trout the cars. The wale r is e.vecl- 

" mt, and will be found the best along this 

road. 

It was at this station where the " Bis 
Spring's robbery" took place, Sept. lath 
1H77. A party of twelve masked men look 
possession of the station, bound add gai^c'l 
the men, cut the telegraph wires, aud 
when the western train arrived, took pos- 
session of it with guns and revolvers, in 
the name of " hands Up." The robbers ^<?- 
cured $I>J,IXH) from the express car, $1,300 
and four gold watches 
then mounted Ihcir burses, that had been 
bitched near by, and allowed the train lo 
proceed. No person whs killed or injured, 
but. (inexperienced much difficulty ('"plays, 
in eelling tlieir hair to toy down,; aud, it is 
said, among Ihe railroad men. that even 
now a. sudden shout "handH up," in the 
hearing of that, express messenger, will 
send his bat up three feet from iiis head, 
and his face and head will resemble tha 
"All Seeing Eye " in the Mormon sign ot 
" Holiness to the Lord," on another page. 
Immediately after the robbery, a reward W 

O i drivers . -.ii tin: rlniii- ur.' culled "bnU-whMk- 
-' 1 "mala skinners." 
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(10,000 was offered for the arrest of the 
perpetrators, and three have been caught 
•md have paid the penally of the crime with 
'heir Uvea. About one-half of the money 
has been recovered. 

After leaving this station, we pass by a 
aeries of cute and fills, and Mother F*Bg* 

gorges. At points, the roads run BO 
the river bank, that the water seems i 
right tinder the cars. But we emerge 
again, after 7 8-10 miles, and come to 
Hart on— a small signal station of 
little importance. Passing on a short 
tance we can sec the old lnun of J ii].>1 ■i.ii'n, 

on the south side of the river. The town 
was named after Jules Burg, who was 
brutally assassinated, as will lie related ' 
Annex No. 10. 

From Barton, it is 8 7-10 miles to 1 
station of 

J nlesbarg— Elevation 3,3IM feel ; d 
tance from Omaha, 377 miles. Until IttflB, 
this was an important military, freight 
and passenger station, since when it de- 
clined to a simple way station. 

In 18734, a railroad bed was graded up 
the north side of the finite, in the interest 
of the Union Pacific Co., but for some 
reason the ties and iron have never been 
laid, and now thai the Union is enabled to 
reach the Colorado business by the new 
Colorado Central, via Hazard, it is hardly 
likely that this line will ever In; completed. 
The Union Pacific was completed to this 
place the last of June, 1807, and all Govern- 
ment freight for the wasun was shipped to 
this point, to he re-shipped on wagons for 
its dsatinalion lo the north and west. 

At that lime .lulcsluiri: hail a population 
of 4,000; now the town is almost descried. 
During the "lively times,'' Julesburg whs 
Ibc roughest of all towns along the Union 
Pacific line. The roughs congregated 
there, and a day seldom passed but what 
they "had a man for breakfast." Gam- 
bling and dunce housi-s constituted a (rood 
portion of the town; and it is said that 
morality and lioncsij- clasped hands and 
departed from the place. Wo have not 
learned whether they have returned; aud 
Rally we have our doubts about their ever 
having been there. 

Before the railroad, the last of Utah 
and California emigration that came 
Dp the PI all r crossi - ' 1 opposite the .station, 
and followed up the valley of Lodge Pole 
Creek to the Cheyenne Pass. 

From Juleslairir to Denver, Colorado, the 




To Iw well armed una ready lor a fight Is 



distance is 200 miles, following the . 

uf til'.- Platte liivcr. During ill'' winter >>t 
'II") ami '(Mi, most of Ihe wood used n L J (ile.^- 
burg and Fort Sedgwick, was hauled 
wagons from Denver, at no expense <if 
froni$60 lo $73 jut cord, for transportation 
alone, and wus sold to Government, by 
contract, fit iflll". [.([ mnl. The wood ciij 
in Denver about $20. Besides this, the 
contractors were allowed I j_v (iovernment. 
t<i put in what hard inml they could get 
;il double Ihe price, nr *:.'IIJ jut ,-,ii.l, whieh. 
by many was thought to be a "pretty soil. 
Simp." The "hard wood" wan oljIniiiciL 
in the scrub-oak bluffs of Colorado, tiftv 
miles south of Denver City, and cost 
more for transportation than did the pii 
John Hughes, of Denver, was the c( 
tractor — a more successful and enterprising 
one it would be hard lu find in Colorado- 
or elsewhere. 

About the only business now done nt 
Julesburg, is Connected with .-■ti-.'k-ini-i'iL'. 
The shipments of tattle are very heavy du- 
ring the shipping season: sometimes 100 
cars a week. 

Fout Skoowick— wils established May 
lft, 1M4, by life Third L'nited States Vol- 
unteers, and n;iuieil after MajoM.iouernl 
■liilui Se<k'wiek, Colonel Fourth Cavalry. 
U. 6. A., who wan killed in battle at Spoil- 
sylvuuia Court l[in.ise, Virginia, May ilth. 
1804. It is located in the northeast, corner 
of Colorado Territory , on the south side of 
the South Platte River, four miles distant, 
on the old emigrant, ami si age road to Col- 
orado, in plain view from tlie cars. Lati- 
tude 31 deg., longitude 103 deg. 30 ruin.— 
now abandoned. 

The Plattb Rtveb, west of North 

Platte i-ilv. is tidied Ihe Soutli Fork of the 
Platte. We have ascended it, almost on 
its banks, over Sal) miles, and shnll now 
leave it and turn to the rigid, the northwest, 
and I'ollow up the narrow vallev of Lodge 
Pole Creek, to E-l.ert. nh.mt Hhi miles dis- 
tant. The South Fork of the Platte rises in 
the Middle Purk of the Rocky Mouniains 
in Colorado. The valley extends from 
Julesburgup Ihe river about. B7.) miles, lo 
where the river emerges from the moun- 
tains. The average width of the vallev is 
about three miles, the soil of which affords 
excellent grazing. 

From Julesburg it is 10 miles to 
Oiappcll — a small side-track where 
'-- never stop, and 9 1-10 



about t 
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Lntffie Pole— another side-track. 
This valley is niirruw, but with tbe bluffs, 
and a great open prairie country lo the 
northeastward, extending to tlie Nortu 
Phitie Hiver, a distance of 30 miles, affords 
tin' finest of grazing range, and large herds 
of cattle, and numerous bands of anielope 
can be seen while passing on up the 
vallev. Ten miles more and we reach 

Colton— which is another new station, 
ten miles from Lodge Pole. It was named in 
honor of Francis Cotton, Esq., a former 



trains slop 30 minutes, those from 
st, for breakfast, from the West for 
supper. Meals- homoeopathic. 

Sidney is the county scat of Cheyenne 
county, Nebraska, and within the last few 
years has improved in buildings, and in- 
creased in population, until it now con- 
tains about 1,500 people. The "Look 
ood "house the largest hotel, is situated 
little to the wesi of tlie station from which 
Han the stages for the Black Hills gold 

Tin- principal outfitting store is owned 
by Mr. Ciuis. Moore, the pioneer ranch- 
- in of the Old South Platte routt — as well 
of Sidney— but "Charley" talks p„or. 
Besides his $30,000 worth of e,. 
"thor property, lie only has- about f,W) 
head of cattle and 3,000 sheep,— am d by 
the way, Sii.nkv is not much behind iu the 
uumberof prosperous stock-men. There are 
scores of her citizens who own 300 head, 
many 3.000, several 15,000. With the great 
range belonging to the lipe "Cattle King, ' 
Iiiif, cl.'se on the south, on which graze 
48,000 head. 

The Ilitf Ranche is a huge one. It is 
about 130 miles in length, with an average 
width of 25 miles, commencing near 
Julesburg, and extending west along tue 
Pintle River to Fremont's Orchard, 80 

lies northeast of Denver. 

The railroad company have a round- 

>use of ten stalls, and a machine shop lo. 
__ited here, besides an extensive freight 
ware-house, and depot building. 

The Black Hills business is one of great 
importance, a stage line daily taking pas- 
sengers through lo Deadwood, 307 "' 
for $50 in winter and less iu the su 
Freight in\ai£e quantities is shipped from 



mi 
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here, on wagons. It in claimed that this 
lie is the shortest to the "Hills." The 
v bridge over the North Platte, is one 

great feature of the route. 

For fhre, see Annex No. BO. 

There Is one newspaper published here, 
the Telegraph, weekly, by J. B. Gossage & 
Co., who also have recently established ; t 
weekly at Rapid City, in the Black Hills, 
called the Black Hills Journal. 

The Government has established a mili- 
tary post at this station, and erected exten- 
-'--•. barracks and warehouses. The post 
n the south Bide of the track, a little to 
the east of the station. The old "PoslTrader" 
at this place, Mr. James A. Moore, recently 
deceased, was an old pioneer, sir! the hero 
of the "Pony Express." June 8lli, IsiiO, 
he made the most remarkable ride on 
record. Mr. Moore was at Midway stage 
station on the south side of the Platte, when 
a very important Government despatch ar- 



rived for I tie Pacific Const. Mounting his 
[urn/, he lcl'L for Juleaburg, 140 miles dis- 
iiiut' where, 011 arriving, lie met an impor. 
tant despatch from the Pacific; resting 
only tect'i minutes, and, without eating, re- 
turned to Midway, making the "round 
trip "^380 miles— in fourteen hour.- nod 
i'orly-six minutes. The despatch reached 
Sacramento from 8L Joseph, Mo., in eight 
days, nine hours and forty minutes. 
Prom Sidney it is 9 miles, to 
Brow 11 8 Oil— Passenger trains do not 
stop. The station was named utter Col, 
Brownson, who wus with the Union Pacific 
from the rirsi, and a luiii: time their gen- 
i.Tttl freight ii-eiit. The vnlli-y alorfg here 
is very narrow, with high rocky bluffs on 
each side. It is U !M() miles further to 

Potter— Large quantities of wood and 
ties are usually stored here, which are ob- 
tained tttiui.it. yij miles north of this point, , 
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near a very large city, culled 

Pkaikie Dog City — one of the larg- 
est cities on the whole line of the road. 
At this point, and for several miles up 
and down the valley, the dwellings of tho 
prairie dogs frequently occur, but three 
nulls west of the station they are found io 
large numbers, and there the great prairie 
dog city is situated. It occupies several 
hundred acres on each side of the road, 
where these sagacious Utile animals have 
taken land unit eslal.ilished iheir dwellings 
without buying lots of the company. (We 
do not know whether Mr. Land- Commis- 
sioner, intends to eject (hem or not.) Their 
dwellings consist of a little mound, with " 
hi.il-' in fli.- tup. Odin a tool in a loot and 
half high, raised by thcdirl excavated from 
their burrows. On the approach 
train, these animals can be seen scamper- 
ing for their houses; arrived there, they 
squat on their hams or stand on ihcir hind 
feel, linking at the train a 
Should any one venture too near, down they 
go into their holes, and the city is silent — 
the city of the dead. 

It is said that the opening in the top 
leads to a subterranean chamber, c« 
ing with the next dwelling, and 
through the settlement; but this is 
lake, as in most cases a few buckets of 
water will drown out any one ot them. 
The animal is of a sandy-brown color, and 
about the size of a luge gray squirrel. Iu 
their nest. 1 i v i 1 1 it with rut-do-:, maybe found 
the owl and rattlesnake, though whether 
they arc welcome visitor* is quite uncertain. 
The prairie dog lives on grasses and roots, 
and is generally fat; ana by many, espe- 
cially the Mexicans, considered good eating, 
the meat being sweet and lender, but rather 
greasy, unless thoroughly par- boiled. 
Wolves prey on the little fellows, and they 
may often be seen sneaking and crawling 
near ft town, where they may by chance, 

Sick up an unwary straggler. But the 
ops are not easily eauj;hl, for some one is 
always looking out tor (lunger, and on the 
first intimation of trouble, the alarm is, 
given, and away they all scamper for their 

Couht-Hotjse Rock— About 40 miles 
due north from this station is (lie noted 
Court-llouse Hock, on the North Platte 
River. It is plainly visible for 50 utiles up 
and down that stream. It has the appear- 
ance of a tremendous capiiol bniidhisr, 
seated on the apex of a pyramid. From 
>e boar hi' Hie njiur ui'thv bluffs on which. 



the white Court-House Rock is seated, to 
the top of the rock, must he nearly 2,000 
feet. Court- 1 louse Hock to its top i.^ about 
300 feet. Old California emigrants will re- 
member the place mid the many names, 
carved by ambitious climbers, inthesoft 
sand-stone of which it is composed. 

Chimney Rock — is about 25 miles up 
the river from Court-House Hock. It is 
about 500 feet high and has the appear- 
ance of a tremendous, cone-shaped sand- 
stone column, rising directly from the 
plain. The elements have worn away the 
blutls, leaving this harder portion standina;. 

The next station is nine miles disUntj 
called 

lli'nnct t— named, possilily, after 
.lam-s liordnii Bennett, of the N'/w York 
Herald, but more likely after the Supt of 
die Palace Car Co., on the Union Pacific 
road; but neither are greatly honored, an 
passenger trains never stop," but roll on 
3-lii miles further where they do stop, at 

Antelope— It is situated ai the lower 
end of the Pine Bluffs, which at Ibis point 
is near the station, on the left. 

This station is in lite tenter of what the 
plains-men call "lite b<»t grass country in 
the world," as well as one of the besl points 
for antelope on the route. For article on 
stock-raising, see Annex No. 29. 

tiix miles further anil we come to 

Admit* au unimportant side-track, 
from which it is 5 0-10 miles to 

RiiMllnell— This is another unimpor- 
taal side-track, near the boundary line be- 
tween Nebraska and Wyoming Territory. 
Passenger trains do not stop, but pass on 
ten miles further to 

Pine Bluff* where cattle-shipping 
is the principal business transacted at the 
station. 

During the huilding of the road, this 
place was known as " Hock Ranehe " — and 
a lough ranehe it was. Considerable pitch 
pine wood was cut for the railroad in the 
bl nil's, a few miles to the southward, from 
which the station derives its name. The 
Marl's are on the left baud side of the road, 
and at this point are quite high and rocky, 
■""~ very near the track. 

!oboan — was established in Mw 
i-^M. abandoned in May. ;*bU and its gar- 
rison transferred to Laramie. It U 
about 00 miles north of this station, o: 
North Plain- l.ivi'v. ai tin.- western ba__ ._ 
what, is known as Scott's libilfs. Latitude 
40 deg. 30 min.; longitude 27 deg. 
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the westward, for S 8- 

10 miles to 
_ Tracy — a small 

side-track, where pas- 
senger trains seldom 

stop. It is 5 0-10 miles 

further to 

Egbert — anoth- 
er unimportant side- 
Near this point we 

leave Lodge Pole 

Creek, from which 

to the source of the 

stream in the Black 

Hills, about 40 miles 

away, the valley pre- 
sents the sum o genera! 

appearance nntil it 

reaches the base of 

the mountains. Bears, 

deer and wolves 

abound in the country 

around the source of 

the stream, and herds 

of antelope are scatter 

ed over the valley. At 

one lime beavers were 

plenty in the creek, and 

a few of these interest 

ing animals are still to 

be found in the lower waters of the 

near to its junction with I ho Platte. This 

valley was once, a favorite hunting-ground 

of the Sioux and Cheyennes, who long re- 
sisted the attempts of the Government to re- 
move them lo a reservation in [hennriliwiirfl. 
Passing on up a dry ravine 3-10 miles, 

Burim — another small side-track — and 
nothing else— which is 5 7-10 miles from 

II il tad Ale— When the mad was being 
constructed from this place to Cheyenne, a 
large amount of freight was re-shipped 
from here on wagons. Then, it was a busy 
place, tune, only a water-lank and side- 
track. The station was named after a Mr. 
Hill, one of I in.: i.-ngini-ering jinrtv who was 
killed near this place by the Indians while 
be was engaged in locating the present 
■ite of the road. 

About 60 miles to the south is "Fre- 
mont's Orchard," ou the Soutli Platte 
River, about 60 miles below Denver CUv, 
Colorado, and in that State. It was 
named alter Col. Fremont, who discovered 
the point in his exploring expedition. It 
'its of a large grove of ootluiiwooil 
mostly on the south side of the river. 




The river here makes an abrupt bend to 
the north, then another to the south, CUt- 
ling its way through ii high range of sand- 
hills— the third range, from tin; Missouri 
River. Where the river forces its way 
through the bluffs, they are very high and 
abrupt on the south aide. The two bends 
leave a long promontory "f sand hills, the 
end off which is washed by the waters. 1 ' 
a distance, this grove of cottonwoods c 
the bottom land reminds one of an ol 
orchard, such as is often seen in the East- 
ern States. 

Near Fremont's Orchard is located tl 
Green Colony, at Green City, which nut 
hers about 200. 

Passing on from Hillsdale up a ravin 
wlik-li L'r-nluiillv tiecomes narrower as*, 
ascend, with bluffs on either hand, 2-10 

Atkins— a side-track. Passing on, e... 
[rain gradually rises on to the table-hind, 
and (hen, if the day he a fair one, ihe trav- 
eler can catch the rir.-t glim] wot the liocky 
Mountains, directly ahead. On the right 
ho can catch glimpses of the Black Hills 
of Wyoming, stretching Ihsti 90&, 4™&- 
mggeuncBalBi awtij \b \S» tV^bX,*»1t 
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?e; but the bold, blnck line — 
tl«'. dark shadow on r ± j ■_- horizon, which will 
l take tangible shape and reality, hut 
which now seems to bur om way as with ■ 
gloomy impenetrable barrier, is the "Great 
Rocky Mountain Chain," the back-bone of 
the American continent, though bearing 
different names in the Southern hemi- 
s. The highest pink which can 1": 
sing far kbove that darkline, its while 
sides glt-ainin^ above I In general darkness, 
ia Long's Peak, one of the highest peaks of 
Hie continent. Away to the left rises 
['ike's 1'i'ik, its to wring crest robed 
snow. It is one of those mountains which 
rank among the loftiest. It is one of Col- 
orado's Doted mountains, and on a fair day 
is plainly visible from this point, 175 miles 
distant; 

Prntu Atkins it is 5 4-10 miles 
A rclier— situated on the high table. 
land, where tin- (mis seldom slop— is eleven 
miles from Hillsdale; and a little farther 
an, the cars pass through the firat snow- 
shed on the Union Pacific road, t 
with Crow Creek Valley on the left. 

Ailer passing through a series of cuts and 
fills, the track "of the" Denver Pacific 
road can be seen on the left side, where it 

Biases over the bluffs to the southeast, 
irectly ahead can be seen, for several 
miles, the far-fumed "Magic City of (he 
Plains," 8 4r-10 miles from the last sta- 



id, emerging 



Cheyenne — which is the capital of 
Wyoming, the largest town between 
Omaha and Ogden. Passenger trains 
from the East and West, slop here 30 min. 
iites, for dinner — and no better meals can 
be had on the road than at the Railroad 
House. Distance from Omaha, ill (I miles; 
from Ogden 510 miles— jusl ha'fXUe length 
of the Union Pacific road; distance to 
Denver, Colorado, 100 miles. 

I 'hcyenue is (lie county seat of Laramie 
county. Population about 6,000. Eleva- 
tion ti',041 feet. It is situated on a broad 
plain, with Crow Creek, a small stream, 
winding around two sides of the town. 
The land rises slightly to the westward. To 
the cast it is apparently level, though our 
table of elevations shows to the Contrary. 
i'!ii^"ii is composed of a gravelly forma- 
tion, with an average loam deposit. The 
sub-soil shows volcanic matter, mixed with 
'no fossils in large quantities. The 
!s of the town are broad and laid out 
at right angles with the railroad. 
Schools uad churches are 
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church edifices are the Presbyterii . 
ltc national, Episcopal, Methodist, Ca 
lie, and several of other denominati 
The city boasts of a fMJ.OOO-eourt-ho 
a $10,000 hotel— the Inter-Ocean— m 
new blocks of buildings, among whii 
are, an opera house, banks, and t 
all kinds, besides many line private 
idences, also a grand lake 
supplying the city with 
ducted by canal from Ct 
whence smaller branches run along t 
sidewalks for the irrigation of gardei 
trees and shrubbery, which will soon m 
the city a place ot surpassing beauty, 
also boasts of a race-course and some j 
" steppers." It has three daily newspa] 
the Leader, the Saeettt and the tjttn, a 
which issue weeklies. 

Cheyenne has the usual small mam. 
tories, among which the item of sad 
is an important one, as the saddle 
the plains and most Spanish 
is a different article altogether from 
Eastern " hogskin." When seated 
his saddle, the rider fears neither fati 
injury to his animal. They are m 
use — to save the animal's strength 
well as to give ease and security of 
the rider. The best now in use ii 
with what is known as the "Californ 
The old firm of E. L. Gallatin 
Co., makethesesaddles a specialty, 
orders from all over the western portion 
the United States, Mexico and So 
' merica. 
The railroad company's buildings 
one, brought from Granite Canyon, 
_iiles west. They consis* of a round-l" 
of 20 stalls, and machine jd repair 
in which arc employed 50 men- 
freight office and depot buildings are 



No land is cultivated around Cheyenni 
except a few small gardens around Cro 
Creek. The soil is good, and the hardi 
kinds of vegetables anil grains could i 
raised successfully with Irrigation. Gnu 



passenger trains slop, is one of the finest 
the road, and has ample accommodation 
for 00 guests. The dining-rc 
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everybody patronizes, as it is celebrated iVir 
its goml lure, is (xsli-fully on]a]nciilcd*wilb 
lilt; beads rind horns tit' the buffalo, deer, 
elk. antelope, mountain .sheep, and other 
same, nil preserved und looking as natural 
U life; here, too, is u great variety of 
oiher iiiicfaiins specimens. 

The other hotels are thy jltttt frntlWI. 
Delmonico, on the European plan, Dyer's, 
Simmon's, and Metropolitan. 

Early Times — On the fourth day of 
July, 1867, there Mas •hi.' limine in Cheyenne 
— no more. The first Mayor of Cheyenne 
was II. M. Hook, an old pioneer, elected 

August 10, 1887, who waa afterwards 
drowned in Green River, while prospectini: 
for new silver mines. 

In the spring of IWJS), there were 6,000 
inhabitants in the place and about the vi- 
einily ; but as the ruad exlentled westward, 
the floating, liJeseivin^r portion followed 
the road, leuviiii; the. more permanent, set- 
tlers, who have put up substantial build- 
ings of brick and stone, which mark a 
thriving and steadily growing city. 

Cheyenne, at One time, bn her sham of 
the "roughs" and gambling hells, dancc- 
housrs, and wild orjries; murders by night 
and day were rather 
the rule instead ol the 
execution. This lusted 
until the business men 
and quiet citizens, tired 
of such doings, and 
suddenly an impromp- 
tu vigilance — 
tee appeared 



than before. 

T FOHTS AND CAMPS. 

FortD. A. lit ssi:r.i.— This post was en- 
tnhlMied July :J1. 18-17, by General Auger, 
mill in tell' lei I |o accommodate sis I ecu com- 
panies. It is three miliH from Cheyenne, 
on Crow Creek, which washes two sides 
of llie enclosure. Latitude 41 deg. 08 min.; 
lonptuileHf AffiU min. It is Conner ted hy 
sidc-trnck willi tie' Union Pacific railroad 
at Cheyenne. The quarter- 1 lias tor's depart- 
ment— Yi store houses— is located between 
the fort and the town, at " Cansp Carting." 
Several million pounds Of Government 
gathered here, from which the 



. which the i'ort is 

declared by the President, June 

astli, I860, and contains 4.S12 acres. 

Foht Laiiamik— This fort was estah- 
lished August 13tli, laiHi, by Major W. F. 
Sanderson, Mounted Rifles. '1 he place, 
once a trading post of the Northwestern 
Fur Company, was purchased by 
eminent, through Brice Husband, 
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characters were found 
swinging from the 
end of a rope, from 
eomeconvenienl eleva- 
tion. Others, taking 
the bint, which in- 
dicated they would 
take a rope unless they 
mended their ways, 
quietly left the city. 
At present Cheyenne 
is orderly and well- 



la the fall of 1860, 
Cheyenne suffered se- 
verely by a large con- 
flagration, which de- 
stroyed a considerable 
portion of the busi- 
ness part of the town, 
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pany's agent, for the site of a military post . 

many trappers and hunters. It is also 
noted aa being the place where several 
treaties have been made between the sava- 
ges and whit 
around the 
and stealing its stock 
ervation, declared by the President on the 
y8t.!i of June, mil!), nmsiMsof 54 siiuare 
miles. It is situated 8!) miles from Chey- 
enne — the nearest railroad station — on the 
left bank of the Laramie, about two miles 
from its junction with the North Platte, 
and on the Overland road to Oregon ana 
California. Utilmle 42 deg. 12 ruin. 38 
fee. : longitude 104 deg. 31 ihin. 26 sec. 

FoiitFkttbbmah— -This post was named 
in honor of Bn m \ Lieutenant Col. Wm J 
lYih.nmiri, ( ■fij'tniin 18th Infantry, kilted 
at the. l-Vii-t lliil. Ki-iiniv in:i>wici-c, Ui'ckiil 
heraisl, 1MU, established July lttth, 1WI4, 
by four companies of the Fourth liifmilry, 
limit rc.niiman'.l of liivvH Colonel William 
McE. Dcy, Major Fourth Infantry It ie 
situated at tlie mouth of La Poclc Creek, 
on the south side of t.li f! North Platte River, 
180 miles from Cheyenne, IK) miles south of 
Fort Reno, and 70 miles northwesterly 
from Fort Laramie; latitude 42 dog. 4W 
min. (18 see., lon-iiudo Mir. deg. 27 mi'ii. (>:' 
sec. The resell iilinii "1'si.xlv square mile. 
was declared June 38th, 18(H). Cheyenne 
is tlie nearest railroad station. The regu- 
lar conveyance from Cheyenne to the Fort 
is by Government mail ambulance and 
Bhie.l; Hills stages. 

Fokt Casper— was Bituated on the 
North Platte Hirer, at what was known as 
" Old Platte Bridge," on the Overland road 
to California andOregon, 55 miles north of 
FraH i'elii riiinii | whs built during tho late 
war; re-built bv tho 18th Infantry in 1886, 
and abandoned in 1807. Its garrison, mu- 
nitions of war, etc., were transferred to 
Fort l-'ettevriian. The bridsre across the 
Platte at this place cost $GS,<J00— a wooden 
structure, which was destroyed by the In- 
dians shortly after the abandonment of the 

Fort Reno — was established during the 

by General F.. P. Connor, for the pro- 

on of the Powder River country It 

was situated on the Powder River, 225 

miles from Cheyenne, 00 miles from Fort 

Fetterman, and U5 miles from Fort Phi! 

ry. It was re-built in I860 by the 

Infantry, and abandoned in July, 
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Fort Phil. Kearut— was established 
July, 18O0, by font companies of the I8th 
Infantry, under command of Colonel H. 
B. Carrington, lMlh Infantry. This post 
was situated 2D0 miles north of Chey- 
enne, in the very heart of tlie limit- 
ing grounds of the northern Indians, and 
hence the trouble the troops had with 
the Indians in establishing it Near this 
post is where the great massacre took 

'ace in I860. It was abandoned in July, 

168. 

Fort C F Smith — was established in 
1866, by Brevet Lieutenaut-Colonel N. C 
Kinney, Captain 18th Infantry, and two 
■miipiimesof that regiment. It was at the 
.'-"it 'if the Big Horn .Mountain, on the Big 
Horn River, Wi miles from Fort Phil 
Kearny, and 380 from Cheyenne. It was 
abandoned In July, 1808. 

Here foe thoughtful wil! note, that tho 
lioveriiiucnt established four forts in this 
northern Powder River country, for the 

frotection of the white man as against tho 
ndian To tlie occupancy of ths country 
the Indians protested, and the Government 
aeeeedt.<l, and made a treaty yielding up 
possession of the whole country north of 
•lie North Platte River— the Black Hills 
inciuded— and abandoned the posts and the 
country to the Indians. When gold was 
discovered in this— acknowledged— Indian 
country, and the white man commenced to 
invade it — in search of gold— the Govern- 
ment attempted to prevent their trespassing, 
ami ie ke.n t'ailli with the Indians ana 
Ucn. Sheridan issued his orders against 
this invasion, and sent soldiers to arrest 
all parties in the "Hills," and prevent 
others from going to them. Finally, the 
Government "winked" at emigration 
which it could not, or would not prevent. 
What see wo now? The white man has 
taken, the Indian's country, that our Got- 
ernment has acknowledged belonged to the 
latter, 1ms driven the Indians out, beggars 
as they are, with only the bread that" the 
Government chooses to toss to them. Wo 
are no '' Indian lover," but, if the Govern- 
ment had a right to build these poets, they 
should never have abandoned them; having 
abandoned them, and treated with the 
Indian, as an equal, where is our boasted 
"civilization,'' when, though the lands do 
contain gold, we take them without a 
" thank you," as the elephant would crush 
a toad, Does might make right f 

Black Hilt.s Gold Mines— For many 
veins vague xcpotts have been in eircula- 
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Hon — see our Guide for 
1869— of rich gold deposits 
in the Black Hills and 
Big Horn country, but, 
until Gen. Custer, with a 
military expedition, pene- 

Itratcd to, and explored the 
region about Harney's Peak 
in 1874, and reported gold 
abundant, the soil rich, 
the country well timbered, 
and moat desirable, nothing 
definite was known. In 
1875 the gold-seekers began 
their travels to the " Hills," 
in 1876 the numbers 



greatly increased, but in 
1877 the great rush was 
at its height. These peo- 
ple have laid out cities, 
towns, and villages; en- 
gaged in mining, merchan- 
dising, farming, and other 
occupations. The principal 
wealth of the region is in 
the quartz rock, which re- 
quires capital to work to 
advantage. Home of these 
quartz mines are aothoki- 
tatitbly reported to be ex- 
ceedingly rich, and at the 
time we write — March 8, 
1879— there are 943 stamps 
thundering away, night and 
day reducing the ores, and 
yielding rich returns, 
which we have the best 
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in the __. 

Dead wood, for which place 

stages leave Cheyenne daily. 

For route and fare, see 
Ask ex No. BO. 

These Hills lie between 
the 43rd and 46th degrees 
of latitude, and the 103d and 
106th parallels of longitude; arc about 100 
miles long and GO miles wide. 

We are pleased to refer our renders in 
search of further aud lull information on 
the Black Hills, Powder River and Big 
Horn country, to Annex No. 9. 

Cheyenne up to this time has been the 
principal outfitting point for parties des- 

1 lined for the Black HilU The amount of 
freight shipped from here since the emi- 
gration commenced, has been enormous. 




The road being a good one, with pood 
stations, water, grass, etc., along the wl "'" 
" has become the principal 
' ' ■ small or c 
mi milcB. 
As for railroads, Cheyenne has great ex 
ptclations. She already has two roads ti 
Colorado, and now is agitating a line to tht 
Black Hills, via Fort Laramie, a,oi \» \. 
Montana. But aa tt\csc taafia wwosA-n**- \ 
so that we can Tide, on <ik>ssv ^e -w». ""ft**-- 



State of Colorado, 

the youngest, the fairest, and Ihe " Cen- 
tennial Stale" (if Mis- United Slults; ad- 
mitted to the Union, July 1st, 1870. 
The State has an area' of m«,(K!» square. 
miles, and a population of 150,000. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a very 
minute description of this remarkable 
country. Volumes would not suffice to 
do justice to In- r vast resources; her mines 
of gold, silver, iron, coal, aud copper; h-cr 
rich and fertile valleys; her broad plains, 
on which roam . millions of cattle, sheep, 
ami horses ; her vast agricultural resources; 
her deii.se forests aud lofty mountains; heT 
genial climate and whole-souled people, 
cannot he described in one small volume 
with any degree of aeenraey or justice; 
fact, they cannot be described at all, they 
must be seen to he appreciated, and Hie 
reader of any work treating on Colorado 
must live among her hardy, hospitable 
pcoplo before a correct understanding "'' 
their real character can Iw obtained. 

The climate is dry aud very healthy, the 

State bring unsurpassed in this respect 
Diseases common to the older States are 
unknown here. Pulmonary couiplninis 
are either eradicated from the system of 
invalids who resort to this country, or tlie 
disease becomes so modified that the sut- 
1'i-ivr enjoys- a marked improvement in hus 
e. 1 1.' I it ion. Within the past few years Col- 
orado has become noted as u resort Unr i n- 
valids; aud we hear of some remarkable 
cures, resulting wholly from a change of 
climate. 

The report of the Agricultural Society of 
Colorado shows ilnit stock-raising is. carried 
on to a very grant extent, and with very 
llaircriug results. 

Oats, barley and corn give handsome 
returns. Wheat is said to yield I'rom 40 to 
50 bushels to tlie acre. 

No State in the Union, California ex 
eepieil. can excel Colorado In the produc- 
tion of vegetables. In some portions of 
the Territory, owing [o the dryness of the 
black loam, irrigation is necessary to 
secure good crops, lor which purpose 
canals aiid ditches have been dug from the 
neighboring streams, which afford all the 
water required, and also ample water- 
power for mills or various kinds. 

Colorado is rich in the precious metals, 
gvld unci silver being found in different 



parts of the Territory. " Pike's Poak " 
came famous in 1N5&8, though it is said th 
gold was discovered in the Territory 
1840. The placer mines were never v 
extensive, at least those which have b« 
discovered were not lasting ones. I" 
pears (but the chief wealth of then 
lies in the gold and silveMiearingquar 
lodes. In many of the mines, the or 
vrry rcfraelore. and large fortunes li 
Im.vu expended to find some wav to \i 
the ores in such a manner as will secure 
profit. Manyplansof de-sulphurizing hi 
been tried without any marked succet 
About the only works that have provef 
success are those of Prof. Hill's at Blat 
Hawk, and Denver; these works are t 
largest and most successful In America. 
Along the base of the mountains, 
many miles north and south of Denver, 
tensive coal nvines have been discoverei 
various points. Good authorities estimi 
the extent of the coal fields at 5,000 sou 
miles. To the north of the city s 



consumption and the various railroad c 
panics— immense quantities foTSuipni 
to the North, East and South. 

This coal is bituminous, and is hart 
brighter, less dirty and odorous, burns 
a purer flame, ami leaves less residue t 
the coal from Illinois. 

Large quantities of iron ore, of ( 
quality, are Sound in connection will 
coal deposits, and will eventually c 
Into a great source of wealth to the c 
try. Mauufacliircrs of machinery ant ( 
kinds of iron implements would fine ' 
Colorado an almost unlimited market, 
would be able, while under selling Eas 
dealers, to reap a rich reward for t 
outlay. 

The following are among the miner 
and precious stones found In Color* 
Moss agates, chielly in Middle Park; 
e'.hyst, at Nevada, Mill City, and on Si 
Creek; chalcedony, in South Park; fc 
spar, near Idaho and on Elk Creek; 
uet, in South Park and about Brecl 
ridge ; jasper, in South and Middle Fai 
mica, near Georgetown and Gene* 
Ranehe; opal, near Idaho and in Sc 
Park; onyx, near Willow Creek, In M 
die Park; quartz crystals, at many poin 
satin spar, near Mount Vernon; siiici t 
wood, in Middle and South Parks, 
Cherry Creek, the Platte, and Kiowa. 

Many of tlie grandest mountains 
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found in Colorado. They raise their snow- 
clad peaks far above their compeers, ris- 
ing proudly and defiantly into the clear 
blue sky: tneir gray sides and white crests 
being visible through this clear atmosphere 
for many, many miles. 

In the pure* air of this country, objects 
like these are visible for a great distance, 
so great indeed, that were it named, those 
who have never been in these regions, we 
fear, would doubt the statement 

The altitude of theprincipal mountains, 
according to Prof. Wnitney, are: Mt. Lin- 
coln, 16,190 feet; Pike's Peak, 14,386; 
Gray's Peak, 14,251; Sopri's Peak, 14,200; 
Mt. Cameron, 14,000; Mt Guizot, 13,223 
feet; Vealie's Peak, 18,456 feet; Parry's 
Peak, 13,214 feet; Argentine Pass, 13,000 
feet; LagunaAlta, 12,000 feet; Mt. Flora, 
12,878 feet; Snowy Range, 11,700 feet; 
Boulder Pass, 11,700 feet; Georgia Pass, 
11,487 feet; Berthoud's Pass, 11,371 feet; 
Note Pass, 11,200 feet; Long's Peak, 
14,271 feet There are other peaks, less 
high, but none the less grand and 
majestic. The Alps — storied monu- 
ments of poetical, legendary fame— cannot 
compare with these mountains in scenes of 
sublime beauty and awful grandeur. 
Here, all of the vast scene is before you, 
the pure air bringing the distant moun- 
tains within your vision, as though anxious 
that the whole grand beauty of the scene 
should be visible at one and the same time. 
The mind drinks in the inspiration of 
the glorious vision at one draught, and 
filled with awe, wonder and admiration, 
the bounding heart almost stands still, 
while the eager eyes gaze on the grandest 
panorama in nature. From the top of 
Grey's Peaks, either of them, a morning 
scene of glorious beauty is unfolded to 
the visitor, such as one rarely sees in any 
clime ; for nature, in her wildest moods, 
has never excelled her handiwork in the 
panoramic view spread out in every di- 
rection. European travelers tell us that 
nowhere within the range of European 
travel can such scenes be found — scenes 
so full of beauty, sublimity and inspira- 
tion. 

Nowhere on the old continent do we as- 
cend so high ; from no point is the view so 
wide and comprehensive. From Alpine 
summits, the tourist's gaze extends over 
one petty province to rest upon another. 
Here, the eye fails to reach the extent of 
even one portion of our country, and the 
far distant horizon closes in the scene by 



dropping an airy curtain, whose fleecy 
fringes rest on mountain peaks and vast 
plains in far distant portions of the same 
fair land. 

The Summit of thb Rocky Mountains 
— from one side cf which the waters of 
numerous little springs ripple softly away, 
as though afraid to venture on the vast 
distance which lies between them and the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, their final des- 
tination — rears far heavenward its serried 
peaks. On the other side of the crest the 
scene is repeated, with this difference, that 
the waters stealing away through beds of 
tiny, delicately tinted mountain flowers, 
are destined to reach the Pacific Ocean, on 
the other side of the continent — so close 
together in their infancy, so far apart in 
their prime, or at their final grave— the 
ocean. This point is the apex, the centre 
of the North American Continent, the 
crowning peak ot that great backbone, 
whose iron ribs are represented by the 
many spurs that branch away in earnest 
support of the whole grand system. 

From this point, range on range, gorge 
after gorge, can be seen, interspersed with 
rugged peaks, which lend a peculiar wild- 
ness to the scene. Away to the east, lies 
the -vast, grayish expanse of the plains, 
looking like some great ocean, its breast 
unstirred by the passing breeze, or rippled 
by a single prow. Nearer, still, among 
the bordering mountains nestling in the 
hollows and between the brown heights, 
lie miniature prairies, patches of green, 
on which the rays of the morning sun fall 
in folds of yellow light, enveloping them 
in a flood of golden beauty. Small and 
insignificant as they appear when com- 
pared with the vast sea of plains beyond, 
they are really large valleys, in which are 
found the farming lands of Colorado. 

These little valleys, as seen from the 
mountain tops, prove, on entering them, to 
be both wide and long. . They consist of 
the North, Middle, South and San 
Luis Parks, which lie along, on either 
side of the 1 ine of Central Colorado. Each is 
a great central park or valley in itself, shut 
out from its neighbors by dividing ranges 
of rugged hills, the only entrances being 
along the numerous water courses, which 
have their origin in the valleys, and cut 
their way through the surrounding moun- 
tains in their passage to tha s&&. Tb& \ 
extent of lto&& p&rV* to^^X^X^^^^^s" > 
ing about SO m\\e&Vm», ^YOdl*^ w^ 
width of 4ft m\\ea. Tks> wasSSfi&k <& w 
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number will uotexceed 30 miles id length, 
with a will tli of about 15 miles. Some of 
these lie ou tin? Atlantic sidi of the "back- 
bone," while others rest on tin.' Parilie. 
side, their altitude lieing from 7,000 to 
lO.UOO feet They are, in fuel, great up- 
land basins, the reservoirs of the debris 
which forcciiini'ics lues washed down the 
mountain sides. Their soil ia fertile, 
yielding wild grasses in abundance, fur- 
nishing food for vast herds of sheep and 
cattle. 

In Europe or New England, were sucli 
plains friiiiid at such an altitude and in 
similar latitude, they would be worlliless, 
barren wastes— pro! i able regions of per- 
petual ice ami snow -, lint hen.', grains j.n.l 
vegetables are successfully cultivated, ami 
cattle graze the year round at the height of 
,'V> feet, while those valleys which lie 
between this altitude and thai of die liigh- 
est— 10.1KH) feet— and including those, also 
afford excellent summer pasturage anil 
great crops of natural grass, which ie 
cured for hay and exported. 

These great fertile areas constitute one 
of Hie great resources of Colorado — an 
bounded field of wi-altli which requires 
expensive machinery to develop. When 
these plains shall have been stocked and 
settled, when the golden grain shall wave 
in the morning bree/.c around the borne 
of the pioneer, when these lands shall 
hare been divided up and peopled, a new 
era of wealth tmd prosperity will dawn on 
Colorado— an era of steadily increasing 
and permanent progress, such as mines 
l never give. 

lut we must away— "All aboard for Col- 
orado!"— While tit dinner at the Railroad 
House in Cheyenne, the " Denver through 
sleeping car '' is dropped from the Union 
1'acilic train, and taken up by tlie through 
train on tlio 

Colorado Central ltailroad. 

Utile! Ortlce at Golden, Colorado. 

W. A. H. LOVR1.AM1 JVerttfnU. 

S. II. II t'LAUK G«l. l;.iri,,,,.r. 

E. L. BlBTHUUD MMd 

A. A-Bueibt Superintendent. 

This was the firtt railroad corporation 
in Colorado, having been organized in 
18(55. Ground was first, broken at Coldeu, 
New Years day, lHtiS, and during tlie year 
HI miles of track graded. In Sept ember, 
1870, the broad gauge portion, between 
Golden and Denver, was completed. In 
April of the same ^year, work was com- 

'■•ixl on the ilivmon extending north ta 



Longmont, and west to the mining citii 
of Central, Black Hawk, and Georgetow 
The mountain portion of the "Central" 
a three-foot narrow gauge, commenced 
about the same time as the Long] 
vision, and completed Sept. 1st, 1 . . 
tin: junciiun of North and South Clear 
Creeks, 13 miles from Golden, and i 
December following, to Black Hawk 8 
miles from Denver. In March, 1S73, tlie 
South Clear Creek line was completL-J to 
Floyd Hill. '4':> miles above the forks, and 
to Georgetown in the fall of 187S. In tk« 
July of IS;;, work was commenced on the 
exlentiou from Longmont, and completed 
tu( 'I icy, -i me in ! Iclober of the same year, 
m:i king the wholr- milca^-of the "Central." 
1S4 miles, 130 being of the broad, and 54 
narrow gauge. 

Leaving Cheyenne, our couree is west- 
ward over the track of the "Union Pacific," 
six miles to 

Colorado Jdwctiok— At Hazard, be- 
fore reaching the station building, our 
track branches off to the left, leaving the 
I'niiHi i rack on the north side of the plat- 
form, while ours is on the south side. 

At Hazard we meet the Overland train 
from the West, and hear the cry of "Change 
cars tor all points in Colorado and New 
Mexico," and having received on hoard 
such passengers as are going our way. 
change our course to the southward and 
pass over a rolling prairie for a few miles, 
and then through deep, sandy cuts up a 
heavy grade, cross the line into Colorado, 

mid 'descend by a great Horse-shoe curve 
into tiie valley of Lone Tree Creek, and 
after a distance of '.' 5-10 miles, reach the 
station of 

Lone Treb— a side-track and water- 
tank, opposite the old stage station— the 
herds of cattle and sheep being the only 
objects of interest observable. 

Proceeding on down the valley, which 
in places is a half-mile in width, etoas- 
ing and re-crossing Lone Tree Creek, we 
pass through several cuts of hard lime- 
rock. In one place, where the rock lias 
been bauli-d away from the cut, it has been 
dumped, on the rigbt of the track, a load 
in a place, close together, covering eon. 
siderable ground, and the action of the 
atmosphere has caused these hard rocks to 
slacken and fall down to a white powder. 
Scientists are requested to explain "why 
this is (A !/*.'" Eight miles further ia 

TA^ums— & side-track. Here you get a 
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id view of the 

cky Mountains, 

with Long's Peak tow- 

— ing up the highest, 

i the right of the 

Jter passing Tay- 

i, "Round Butte," 

a sharp, high peak 
rising up out of the 
plain on the left, ap- 
pears to view. This 
;ountry is wholly giv- 
ing, sheep being the 
Srincipal kind, large 
ocks of which will 
seen for the next 
twenty miles. 

To the eastward, on 
Lone Tree Creek, is 
a. collection of tower- 
ing rocks— resent k in ■:, 
from some directions, 
an old castle — that arc 
calted"Natursl Fort," 
they cannot he seen 
from the cars. 

and we pass 

Bristol — on Box 
Elder Creek, another side-track. 
miles after passing Bristol, by looking 
away to the right, northwest, can be 
seen the Black Hills range, south of 
Sherman, and away up on the comb of 
" e ridge, but BOO feet higher, rises ou 
e view the " Steamboat Rook," so-called, 
,t from our cars it resembles more 
>sely a huge fortress, round and tur- 
led, as seen from different directions. 
The hills are nearly bare of timber, and 
in places are very red, similar to those at 
Red Buttes, on the Union Pacific road, in- 
dicating the presence of iron. 

Soon our train reaches the high prairie. 

and then, if the day he ■ clear one, the 

passenger will have, on the right, one of 

the grandest mountain views that, i-an br 

found on this continent, or the world, the 

it Rocky Mountain range, extending 

a north to south as far as the eye can 

reach. Immediately opposite is Long's 

Peak, 14,271 feet in height, the base of 

which seems almost at our feet, yet it is 

I miles away. Beyond can be seen a 

w peaka of the " Snowy Range," covered 

all timps with a mantle of snow; these 

a fall 150 miles distant. To the south, 




that towering old mountain peak— 
great lund-nnirk for the "Pilgrims" 
lt*5B-9 — Pikes Peak looms up 156 miles 

Continuing along on this high table-land, 

we pass, several small lakeU-t? on our right, 
ami then comes in view the valley of the 
Cat-lie-a-ln Pouilrc Uiwr, a tributary of the 
South I'latte itiver, which has its source 
in the mountain springs around the base of 
Long's Peak. This river, which we v~"" 
cross at the next station, is about 50 m: 
in length, running through one of the 
loveliest valleys in "the Stale, It is iliickly 
settled and the settlers raise abundant 
crops. 

To our right, away up the v ill, y, en 
bowereil in shade trees and orchards, i 
the old city of La Porte, a few buildings 
oi" which can be seen through the thick 
foliage. It was once- an important point 
■on the old overland stage road, which 
ruos from Denver idong the base of the 
mountains to this place, and continues on 
through Virginia Hale Canyon lo Laramie 
Plains. La Porte is a small place of per- 
haps KM) inhabitants, a good hotel, several 
stores and some tina todAsuttfe Ss.\a. 



m.'ipfitt's m;\v iivi-.im.aM' thi/hist 



noted as being one of the best places in 
the Slate tor game, a place where deer, 
sheep, bear, and moun- 
o be found, as well a* 
the finest trout fishing in the whole 
mountain range. Descending into tho 
valley we cross numerous in'igatini_Mlitclies. 
ami llieu a long Uridine over the Csiclie-s-In 
Poudro River to the south bank, and 

Fort Collins — the first place of much 

Cortance Bince leaving Cheyenne, 48 
is distant, mid 8(1 miles from Denvrr. 
Fort Collins is the county seat of Lai* 



has several churches and schools, oiil 
flouring mill, a dozen or mnre slores, twi 
good hotels — the Collins and the Blake- 
several small man n factories, and is popu 
lated by_ an enterprising and thrifty people 
numbering about 500. The town is u short 
distance to the left, east of the st&t 
Passing on to the southward, we c 
several large irrigating canals — one be- 
longing to the " Greeley Colony," of 
which we shall speak hereafter— and up 
r a rolling prairie 13 G-10 miles to 
iOveland — rightly named. This p 
i cognnmed alter the president of the 
road, than whom a mure enterprising, em 
getie, and persevering man never Set foot _._ 
Colorado, and the people at Loveland Sta- 
tion have become, to a great extent, in- 
spired with the same spirit of progress that 
animated him, as is manifest in the improve- 
ments surrounding this station, where, in 
June 1W77 ; — there were but very few 
buildings to be seen. Now, there are sev- 
eral stores, a good sta'iun building, some 
fine private residences, and an air of thrift 
pervades llie seene on every hand. Wheat, 
oats, barley and corn are the principal pro- 
ductions—of the first two named the crops 
are very abundant. 

Proceeding on, we soon come down into 
the valley of Big Thompson Creek, upon 
which are some tine farms, especially on. 
the upper portion near the mountains. 
Cross ins; tile treek, and up over another 
streteh of high rolling prairie, we descend to 
another small valley, through which runs 
Little Tnoinpsou, which we crosB ajid 
stop at 

Bbrthoud— a small side-track Station, 
9 4-10 milesfrom Loveland. Continuing 
our journey, we again pass over a high 
rullini: prairie, used mostly for grazing, 
4 3-10 miles to 



Long's Peak— or "Highland. 
sometimes called— hut. really we could 
see anything to call, unless 
sheep, and they were numerout; also, 
iher on, some farmers were en 
■■ ii'-klin.; tlie soil." which, when 
produces abundant crops. 

Five miles further, and we are i 
Long mont— This is one of the 
portant towns on the road. It is e 
on tho high prairie sloping to the 
ward, al>out half-a-mile north of St. Vri 
River, the waters of which are taken 
about seven miles west of tho town a 
conducted in ditches over the highlands 
each sjde of the river, which produi 
large crops of wheat, barley, oats, corn ■ 
other crops annually. During the 1 
year, over 300 car loads of wheat wi 
shipped from Longmont, besides whatv 
ground in three mills located near t 
town. Wheat often yields 30 bushels 






Is 80. 



apidly it 
The' st. 



Longmont has three church ediiiees 
schools, two hotels— the St. Vrain am 
City — ten stores, and a great many kin 
of shops mid small establishments. Tl 
D>n<iiiimit J'ttut is a live weekly, pul>lisii< 

here. Its population is about 800, ~~ 
increasing, 
"reels are laid out at right angles 

ami are Ornamented with shade treer 
various kinds, as are many of the pri' 
residences. 

In the summer, a stage leave.; here for 
Ebtes Pabk-30 miles distant, to "' 
westward. This is a beautiful little va 
about six miles long by 4% wide, 
rounded by mountain peaks, chief of whic 
is Louir's, about 10 utiles to the north war 
Spruce'and pine trees abound in the par 
sufficiently near each other to afford a 
I > i - : 1 1 1 r i fu 1 and cooling shade in the hottest 

Crossing St. Vrain River, which, a f 
miles ahove, forks, the smitheni branch 
which is called Left Hand, we again aa- 
cendtbe rolling prairie, and sis milesfrom 
Liin^tiionl reach 

Ni Wot— a station named for 
and mill on the side of the mour 
plain view. The country here is nearly 
under cultivation, that portion between the 
road and the mountains being very pro- 
ductive. 

Kisi-lil miles further on 

Boulder— This city is 
le westward, at the base 
nd mouth of Buulder Canyon. It is the 
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county seat of Boulder county, one of the 
richest in the State. 

The chief business in which the citizens 
are engaged, is mining and agriculture 
— gold, coal and iron being the principal 
minerals. There are three ore sampling 
works, one smelting furnace, one iron fur- 
nace, two flouring mills — the latter turning 
out 350 sacks of flour daily — one large 
foundry and machine shop, and numerous 
small manufactories. 

There are many good business blocks, 
four church edifices, and several good 
schools, besides the State University, which 
is located here. Of newspapers there are 
two, both weekly, the News and the Ban- 
ner. The American is the principal hotel. 
Population, about 2,000. 

Boulder Canyon, at the mouth of which 
the city is located, contains some magnifi- 
cent scenery. — see illustration and Annex 
No. 11, — and is the outlet to the valley for 
some of the richest mines in the State. In 
the western or mountainous portion of the 
county are located the Gold Hill, Sugar 
Loaf, Caribou, Pennsylvania, Snowy 
Range, Gold Lake, Ward, Jamestown and 
other rich mining districts, containing 
numerous stamp mills and reduction 
works, which yield a wealth of the precious 
metals daily. 

Near the station we cross the track of 
the Boulder Valley railroad, of which 
Boulder is the western terminus. This 
road connects with the Denver Pacific at 
Hughes' station, 17 miles north of Denver. 
It is operated by the Denver Pacific Rail- 
road Co. It was projected in the first place 
for a coal road, but afterwards improved, 
and is now in good condition and doing a 
good passenger and freight business 

Looking down the valley, as we leave 
the station, two high peaks, or buttes, can 
be seen, rising some hundreds of feet above 
the plains, which are near the site of the 
town of Valmont, started in 1863 to rival 
Boulder, but did not succeed. 

Crossing Boulder Creek to the south 
side we soon pass Pettis Lake, noted for 
its numerous sunfish; and 5 5-10 miles 
more brings us to 

Davidson— -on South Boulder— a small 
side-track. Two miles further and we 
reach 

Coal Creek — on the stream of that 
name — after crossing which we commence 
a heavy up grade, through deep cuts, and 
on for ten miles to 

Chubches— This is a small side-track, 



named for a butcher and cattle dealer who 
lived near by, in 1862-8. It is in a region 
where irrigation was first resorted to in 
Colorado, ditches for which nurpose take 
the water from Ralston and Clear Creeks. 

Prom Churches we proceed over another 
dividing ridge of prairie-land seven miles to 
• Ralston — Situated on the creek of that 
name, which comes down through a deep 
cut in the " Hog-back" Ridge, two miles 
to the west 

From Ralston, our course is to the south- 
west, up a heavy grade, two miles to the 
summit, where we run between the Table 
Mountain on the east, and the " Rockies,' 1 
on the west; then, as we descend, on the 
west, can be seen the old Golden Gate 
wagon road into the mountains, over 
which— until the building of the "Central," 
through Clear Creek Canyon — passed up 
and over the "Guy Hill," all the travel for 
the mining regions of Gilpin and Clear 
Creek counties. 

One mile further, down grade, making 
three from Ralston, and we stop at 

Golden — This city is often called the 
" Lowell " of Colorado, on account of the 
number of manufactories located in and 
near the city. 

Golden was first settled in 1859, then, it 
was a lively place, owing to the gulch 
mining on Clear Creek, Both above and 
below the town, but these "placers" having 
been worked out, the place declined. In 
1863 it took a step forward in the estab- 
lishment of a pottery and paper mill, the 
first within 800 miles; but since the com- 
pletion of the Central, rapid progress 
has been made. The town now contains 
about 4,500 inhabitants, and besides the 
manufactories above named, has three 
flouring mills, a manufactory for making 
fire brick, the Golden Smelting Works, 
which turn out about $300,000 worth of 
bullion and lead annually, and the Golden 
Smelting and Dressing Works, another 
very extensive establishment. Besides these, 
there are several saw mills and manufac- 
tories of small wares. The School of 
Mines for the State is located here. 

Golden is the county seat of Jefferson 
county, is due west of Denver 14 miles by 
wagon, and 16 miles by railroad, situated 
on Clear Creek, or Vasquez Fork, just be- 
low where it debouches from the moun- 
tains, and close above the Table Moun- 
tains, which rise 1,000 feet above the town, 
in what must have been at one time a great 
basin or lake, before Vha ^*2vfcra> <sl ^e^ \ 



creek cut their way through to the plain 

These mountains are nearly round, nut 
Dn the top and covered with grass, from 
the summit of which, a maguiiinlit view 
EU bo had of 1 1 n ■ towns of Golden, Den- 
ver, Boulder, and down I In- I']:il.H: River le 
the uortliea.sl, up to the. Arkansas Divide, to 
the southeast, and out on. lo the broad 
plains to the east, aa far as the eye can 

The court house at Golden, is of a line 
quality of brick, with cut stone facings. 
slaiulin.L: on an eminence overlooking the 
city. There are six church edifice*, ~ 
Ifirirf: [jublie school, capable of accou 
dating iJOO pupils, several hotels, among 
which are the Bacon, Overland, Golden 
Johnson, find Astor. Golden haa t' 
weekly papers, the Colorado Tranter i 
published l;y Geo. Wr.si, u Kcviilui.ionii 
soldier (ji'1l<li, or rather a pioneer of 185!>, 
and the Colorado Globe, by Donaldson & 

There are several quartz mines near the 
town, and the whole section \<. underlaid 
with coal mines of good quality, which 

e successfully worked. 

Oicar Creek rises about IW miles from 




stream affords great natural advantages for I 
manuf'acLuries, the water-power being un- ; 
limited, and mill sites numerous. 

The business of the town is principally 
with the mining region to the westward, 
and while we are here we will take a run 
upandsee what can be seen. "Change 
cars," — this time, for the narrow gauge, and 
away we go to the west, tip, up, through a 
nanow canyon, with the creek on our left, 
and the lowering mountain* rising above 
our heads, on either hind, 1,000 feet or 

We follow the creek in Its torti 
course, in places 10U feet above, and idea 
along on a level with its banks 3 2-10 

Cuimney GtmCH — a station only in 
name. In 1803, a wagon road was built 
up this canyon to Guv Gulch, three miles 
further, w hie li it. followed up about three 
miles to where it intersected the old Golden 
Gate road, at the foot of Guy Hill. Near 
the junction of this wagon road, which 
comes in on the right, with Clear Creek, 
are many evidences of placer mining; but 
little has been done since 1880 and (10, 
when this was a busy 

From Guy Gulch our 
course is more to the left, 
crossing the creek ' 
the south, between 1 
towering cliffs, for 1 f 
miles to 

JJeateb Bbook — 
first stopping place so 
on the route. Beaver 
Brook — a small stn 
comes in on the left, down 






ated , 



uill, 



perfect 
forest, of limber. 

Opposite the station 
building, away up o 
projecting point of the 
mountain, iiOO feet above 
the road, and almost orei 
banging it, is located I 

Eavilion, with a stairway 
wading to it from i 
the platform below, 
'.he summer thin placi 
a great resort for pic-nic 
parties from the valley 
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below, and the mountains town above; 
also for school children, the railroad 
company running extra trains for their 
accommodation. 

The scenery at this point is grand ; the 
mountains are full 1,000 feet above the 
road, on either hand, and covered in places 
with a dense growth of young pine and 
spruce x trees, presenting as wild, pictur- 
esque and romantic appearance as one 
could wish. 

Leaving the station, our road makes a 
80 degree curve to the right, up a grade of 
272 feet to the mile, under a projecting 
spur of the mountain, which rises 1,500 
feet above our train (see Annex No. 12), 
with the creek close on our right 

Soon we cross the creek, and, one mile 
from Beaver Brook, pass 

Elk Creek — a side-track — and con- 
tinue our climbing between towering 
mountains on each side, 3 4-10 miles 
further to 

Big Hill — Here the old Mt. Vernon 
wagon road comes down the mountain 
from the left, the grade of which, in places, 
is 34 feet to the 100. This road leaves the 
valley about two miles south of Qolden, 
and after climbing the mountains via Mt. 
Vernon Canyon, to an altitude of 8,000 
feet, descends this " hill " and runs up the 
north branch of Clear Creek to Black 
Hawk. Many of the mills and the ma- 
chinery used in these mountains, in early 
days, before the railroad, were hauled over 
this road ; and where the grades were the 
steepest, the wagons were eased down by 
ropes secured by a turn or two around 
huge pine trees beside the road, and at 
this time, the marks of the ropes are to be 
seen where they have peeled the bark, so 
taut were the lines. We know— of our 
own personal knowledge — where it took 
ten men, besides their teams, nine days to 
lower down this " hill " one boiler, the 
weight of which was a little over seven 
tons. Those who grumble at railroad 
charges, please take notice; the wagon 
road is still there— try it But we must 
away, 1 1-10 miles further and we are at 
the 

Junction — of North and South Clear 
Creek. Here the route for Georgetown 
turns to the left, across the bridge, while 
that for Black Hawk and Central keeps to 
the right As we have always had a 
desire to do right, we will keep to the 
right awhile longer, and note the result. 
From this point to Black Hawk, seven 



miles — and we might include that portion 
from Floyd Hill to Georgetown, on the 
south fork — nearly every foot of the 
creek bed has been dug over, time and 
again, by miners, in search of the yellow 
metal — gold. Dams, in many places, have 
turned the waters of the creek, through 
flumes, first on one side of the creek bed, 
then on the other, and the greater portion 
of the earth, from surface to bed-rock, and 
one side the gulch to the other, have been 
dug and washed over by white men, and 
when given up by them, have been 
" jumpea " by the Chinese, many of whom 
can be seen daily, washing ana working 
these old "placer diggings" over again. 
Leaving the junction — tho road is on the 
east side of the creek — we proceed 2 1-10 
miles to 

Cottonwood — a milk ranche, a side-track, 
2 7-10 miles from 

Smith Hill — where the old wagon road, 
built by Mr. E. B. Smith, of Golden, in 
1862, comes down from a narrow ravine 
on the east. The mountains on each side 
are steep and high, more so than for the 
last two miles below the station. 

Nearly opposite this station, comes 
down Russell Gulch, up which are located 
the old placer mines, so noted in 1859. 

Proceeding upward and onward, about 
one mile above the station, we pass, on the 
left, the old Excelsior and the Whipple 
Mills, now abandoned, except as a shelter 
for a few Chinese miners, who work along 
the creek or "washee, washee" for a 
living. 

By looking away up the mountain side 
on the left, westward, can be seen the rail- 
road-track where it runs along, first to the 
south, then back to the north, gaining alti- 
tude at each turn, in order to overcome the 
heavy grade and allow our train to run 
into Central City. 

Rolling along, we pass several quartz 
mills ; across the creek to the west bank, 
and along the road on the right, are located 
the Reduction Works, conducted by Prof. 
Hill. These works are said to be the 
largest in America, and the most successful. 
The weekly average value of gold, silver, 
copper and lead, amounts to $200,000 ; most 
of the ores treated are purchased from 
parties working mines in the vicinity, or 
on South Clear Creek. 
From Smith Hill, it is 2 3-10 miles to 
Black Hawk — a city of about 8,000 in- 
habitants, all of whoxxv rcra ^b^g&w \xv 
mining, dlTecftv ox VxtoXxttgOpj . \Jfc&\N2&kr 




iags arc sandwiched in between the 
gulches, ravines, mines, rocks, and pro- 
jecting mountain crags in the most irregu- 

GolJ, in paying quantities was first dis- 
covered in this section uf'country. at this 
place, by John II. Gregory', May iitli. ls,-,!i. 
During tin; summer, the great rush of gold- 
seekera commenced in earnest, and the 
mountains wr-re overrun witli prospectors, 
every d-iy bringing reports of rich placer 
diggings orquarudiscoveries. 

Close upon the discovery <•( gold, came- 
Die newspaper. The Rocky Mnunltth, G->ld 
Ite.jiiirtri- anil Mottnttiin I'/ y Jlimii! were 
established Aug. lith. 18T,!t, bv Mr.Thos. 
Gibson, at this lime, one of Omaha's 
mo,t esteemed citizeos. The Post, n 
weekly, is the only paper published heae 



Quartz mills t 

anatnd lilack Hawk; tlic rattling of their 
descending stamps, night mid day. speaks 
ia Ihumlcr tones nf the greai wealili of this 



The wagon road to Central City keeps . 
Gregory Gulch, west through old Mountai 
City, past several quartz mills, dis 
'hi.j utiles: by rail il la much further. 

The railroad gmdc between Black Haw 
and Central — a heavy one— was compli " 
during the summer of 1878. The tr 
runs up North Clear Creek north of Blac 
Hawk, and curves around to the west ani 
southward again, passing llirmigb the It 
per part of the < itv, and along (lie side - 
Ihe mountain as heretofore described, 
fording the passenger a tine view of Ft 
naces, Stamp- Mills, andtlte Railroad (do: 
Clear Creek up which we came to rea 
BlaekHawk, a> also u, good viewof that city 

Central City— county seat of Gilpi 
county; altitude 8,240 feet, being abot 
800 feet higher than Black Hawk. Tl 
city has it permanent population of abut 
4,000, and, like the people of Black Haul 
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are all connected with the mining industry, 
more or less. The Begetter, a daily and 
weekly paper, enlightens the citizens on 
the news of the day, while the Teller 
House provides good accommodation 
for the traveling public. 

Central is the center of an extensive 
mining section, composed of small vil- 
lages, camps, or "diggings," some of 
which number 600 and 600 inhabitants, 
who purchase the greater portion of their 
goods at the county seat. 

The mountains surrounding Central and 
Black Hawk— when gold was first dis- 
covered in them — were covered with a 
dense growth of pine and spruce trees, but 
they are about all cut off now, and the 
whole mountain top and sides, with the 
stumps and prospect holes, present a face, 
— " pock-marked," we should say, were it a 
child, beyond the recognition of its own 
mother. 

Gilpin county contains 19 quartz mills, 
with 595 stamps, which crush 450 tons of 
ore per day. We will now return to the 

Junction— cross the bridge and start up 
South Clear Creek towards Georgetown. 

Soon after leaving the station our train 
arrives at a narrow gorge and a sharp curve 
in the road, where a huge spur of the 
mountains projects out, within 200 feet of 
its tall brother on the opposite side of the 
creek; and as the train passes under this 
over-hanging cliff, we enter one of the grand- 
est natural amphitheaters in the world. 
The mountain rises over 2,000 feet above the 
stream which is here compressed to a rapid 
torrent, thundering at its very base. The 
scenery for the next two miles is unusu- 
ally impressive. In places small pine and 
cedar trees can be seen in tue gorges and 
crevices, which add an additional beauty 
to the scene. 

In places the space between the moun- 
tain cliffs is j ust sufficient for the creek and 
road ; in others, the road-bed has had to be 
blasted out from the mountain side. 

About three miles above the Junction 
the road curves to the right, opposite the 
base of Floyd Hill, down which comes the 
old wagon road, from Bergens township to 
the south, and follows up the west bank 
and crosses the creek at 

Floyd Hill Station— 3 7-10 miles from 
the Junction. 

From this point up to Georgetown, 21 
miles, the creek shows many evidences of 
" placer mining," and is one of the sections 
alluded to on a preceeding page. 



Passing up, the creek bottom widens, 
and the mountains are not as high. Several 
old deserted mills are to be seen, and some 
work in the placer diggings along the 
creek. Five miles brings us to 

Idaho Springs —situated in Clear Creek 
county, on South Clear Creek, 22 miles 
west of Golden, and 16 miles east of 
Georgetown— ^elevation 7,800 feet The 
population number 1,000, most of whom are 
engaged in mining, in the immediate vi- 
cinity. There are some good blocks of 
business buildings, a concentrating works, 
several stamp mills, a bank, stores and 
small shops of all kinds, many fine private 
residences, and two large hotels, besides a 
number of boarding houses. The Beebe 
House is the principal hotel. 

In April, 1859, gold was discovered in 
paying quantities, on what is known now 
as Chicago Creek, a small stream that 
comes down from the south, opposite the 
station in Idaho, but these placer diggings 
were soon worked out, and then came the 
search for quartz mines, the result of 
which has made this county one of the 
most noted in the mountains as a gold and 
silver producing region. 

Numerous quartz mills, and many rich 
lodes are situated near Idaho. The Seaton 
is on the side of the mountain, north, in 
plain view from the town ; Virginia Can- 
yon coming in to the north, has several ; 
Chicago Creek, to the south, contains 
among others, the Cascade, into which a 
tunnel has been driven 550 feet. 

Idaho, for its hot and cold mineral 
springs— and swimming baths — has be- 
come noted as an attractive summer resort. 
It is claimed the waters contain rare me- 
dicinal properties, and are nearly identical, 
in chemical ingredients and temperature, 
with the celebrated Carlsbad waters of 
Germany. Prof. Pohel gives the follow- 
ing as the analysis of the water in propor- 
tion to the gallon. 

Carbonate of Soda 30.80 

*» u Lime, 0.52 

" u Magnesia, 2.88 

•• u Iron, : 4.12 

Sulphate of Soda 29.36 

*» " Magnesia, 18.72 

" " Lime, 8.44 

Chloride of Sodium 4.16 

Chlorides of Calcium and Magnesium, of each 
a trace 

Silicate of Soda, 4.08 



Grains 107.00 

At the springs are two swimming ta&&., 
one 30 by 5ftfe£t,faQtefe\A*e^0&A ^^^^ 
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by 40, and four feet deep, also private 
balks, varying in temperature from HO to 
110 deg. fahr., hi. arranged that the bather 
has full control of the temperature of the 
water. Besides I In; .springs above named, 
there is, in elo.se proximity, a cold id iiii-ra I 
spring of sparkling, effervescent water, 
which, for drinking purposes, is very 
excellent. 

[We hear a rumor that the railroad 
company propose, at an early day, to (.'reel 
at these springs a large hotel capable of 



improvement*, the Lot. and eold spring 
water conducted into every room, anil to 
balks — on every tinor, which will be free 
to all guests of I lie house.] 

Gooil accommodations can lie hail al the 
hotels and boarding house* for prices 
ranging from $7 to $14 per week. 

To the south of Idaho— at Brookvule— 
on Bear Creek, is a very beautiful summer 



resort. It is the residence of W. E. Sistj, 
Esq., Fish Commissioner for the State of 
Colorado; and what Sisly cannot tell you 
about fish in tins Mute, would add little to 
your education. Game of all kinds, deer, 
elk, mountain sbeep, mountain bison, are 
abundant, and some of the finest trout fish- 
ing near, that can be found in the wkole 



Leaving Idaho, and continuing on 
me north side of tke creek, we com 
Spanish Bar, once noted lor its placer 
diggings; near, lb located the "Whale mill, 
on I hi.! opposite side of the creek 
This is a brick liuildimr, 7f> by l;i!) feet, 
with two wings.SO by 75 feel, built in 1W4, 
add inleiidei.1 tor lis. and provided with 
Bertola stamps (weighing tiOO pounds 
each), an iron Chilian mill for each bat- 
lery. tanks for catching the crushed ore, 
tanks for treating it by the Bertola pro- 
cess, and 100 Bcitola pans. About AM 
feet above the mill, a dam was built, which 
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afforded ample water for driving two large 
turbine wheels. To the south, away on up 
the side of tbe mountain, is located the 
Whale mine, marked by an old tram-way 
down to the mill. The parties owning the 
mill and mine resided in England, and 
after expending $200,000 in the vicinity, 
abandoned it, and nothing has been done 
with the works or mine in the last twelve 
years. 

Just above Spanish Bar, Trail Run 
comes in from the southwest ; up this creek 
are some good quartz mines, and exten- 
sive forests of timber. Fall River, another 
small creek, about eight miles long, on 
which are over 1,000 quartz claim loca- 
tions, and several mills, comes down a half- 
mile above Trail Run, from the north. 

Above Pall River, half-a-mile, Turkey 
Run comes down from the south, at the 
junction of which, and Clear Creek, is lo- 
cated the Syracuse Mill. A little further on 
we have Spring Gulch, from the north, 
where is located some mills and valuable 
mines. From Idaho, our train passes all 
the points above named, and after a run of 
5 6-10 miles arrives at 

Mill City — at the mouth of Mill Creek, 
which comes down from the northward. 
At Mill City is located several quartz 
mills, and above, on the creek, are some 
valuable quartz mines, a smelting furnace, 
and several stamp mills. Passing several 
mills, numerous prospect holes and tun- 
nels in the mountain sides, some placer 
mining along the creek, and we come to 

Lawsons — a small side-track station at 
the base of Red Elephant Mountain. In 
the fall of 1877, several rich quartz mines 
were discovered on this mountain, and 
large quantities of ore hauled down to this 
station and shipped East, and to Prof. Hill's 
works, at Black Hawk. 

The opening or "dump" of some of 
the mines, can be seen away up near the 
top of the mountain, marked by a white 
deposite line, extending down towards the 
valley below. 
Continuing up, 13-10 miles, we pass 

Empire — a small town situated on the 
north side of the road, in as pretty a loca- 
tion and with as picturesque surroundings 
as can be found in the mountains of Col- 
orado. Bard's Creek, from the south, and 
Lyon's, from the north, reach Clear 
Creek opposite each other, their deltas, 
with the elevated bars of the creek, form- 
ing the town site. The great mountains 
of Douglas, Covode, Linco 1 " ^nreka, 



rise above the town in different directions 
1,500 feet or more. The elevation of Em- 
pire is 8,583 feet 

North, about one mile, away up on the 
mountain, 1,400 feet, is located the Empire 
mines. There are cjuite a number of stamp 
mills and furnaces tor treating ores located 
at and near the town, on Lyon's Creek and 
North Empire. 

The road over the range to the Middle 
Park, via Berthoud Pass— 11,350 feet— runs 
through Empire, and is one of the most 
beautiful mountain roads for variety of 
ever-changing panoramic views, to be had 
in the world. 

From Empire, our road lies on the west 
side of the creek, running along the base 
of Republican Mountain, which rises 
above the road, almost perpendicular, 
1,250 feet, while on the east, Alpine Moun- 
tain elevates its crest, 2,000 feet high ; on 
the sides of these mountains are shafts, 
tunnels, and prospect holes in great num- 
bers. 

Our course is south, 4 2-10 miles to the 
end of the road at 

Georgetown — which is situated in the 
center of the great silver mining region of 
Colorado, at the base of the Snowy 
Ranee, near the source of Clear Creek, 
— 8,452 feet elevation — 22 miles west from 
Idaho, 54 from Denver, and 184 from Chey- 
enne. 

Georgetown is the county seat of Clear 
Creek county, has a population of 3,500, 
and some very good business blocks ; one 
bank, numerous stamp mills and ore 
sampling and reduction works, t five 
churches, good schools, two weekly news- 
papers — the Miner and the Courier — and 
quite a number of hotels, chief of which 
are the Barton, the Phelps and the Ameri- 
can. The Barton is one of the best houses 
in Colorado, and, together with its "Annex" 
opposite, is capable of accommodating 
200 guests. Masonic, Odd Fellows and 
other secret orders have their halls for 
meetings. Gas works supply the town 
with illuminating facilities, and water — 
the finest in the world — is conducted in 
pipes from a mammoth reservoir, 500 feet 
above the city, which affords great protec- 
tion in case of fire. 

There are a number of little towns and 
mining camps near Georgetown, chief of 
which are Silver Plume, Brown ville and 
Silver Dale, from two to three milea dis- 
tant. 

One remat^AafocX, ^m^ar-w^-^^^^ 
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□ good authority— that the 
_. er has been known to mark u* 
four degrees below zero in th< 
Georgetown. Situated !ia it is, ihi 
the head of the valley, walled in 
sides by lolly mountains, which protect it 
from the wind and storms, the air is of 
great purity, nail Hie climate mild. 

The first discovery of silver in this re- 
■/ion, was made liy ,1'anies llntV. Sept. lllli, 
18U-1: llie locution m about eight miles 
iibove Georgetown. 

The Georgetown people Imast of a bit of 
scenery, about ten minutes walk from the 
hotel, "called the " Devil's Gate" and 
" ISridal Vail." Now what the "Bridal 
Vail " has got to do with the " Devil's, 
Gate," we never could understand. Are 
11 icy synonymous words? 

Gbeen Lake— is 2 1-2 miles distant 
from Georgetown, reached by an easy car- 
riage road tli r Lt winds up the side of the 
niwiaraiii, from which then is n fine view 



tit' the valley and the town. This beaut if u 
body of waler, half-a-mile long by a nt 
ter wide, is without a peer in any land, 
a row in one of the elegant boats over 
surface, the tourist, pan see the petrith 
fores! slamliiii: upright many feet belo 
l.he surface, wilh trout swimming anion 
its branches. Here, in the large hatchin 
houses, are thousands of California salmo 
of various ages, while in the lake there hi 
been placed over ten thousand trout. 

The Snake Rivkr Pass — has also 
good carriage rnad to its summit. He 

fou can stand, one foot resting on the £ 
antic, the other on the Pacific Slope 
From this point is one of the grandest 
views of mountain scenery on the con 
nent, including the Mount of Hie Ho 
Cross, so named by the early explore 
from the gigantic cross of eternal sno 
that rests upon the bosom of the rnountai 
The tourist can here pick flowers with oi 
hand and gather snow with the other. 
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Gray's Peak— is readied by carriage- 
rood, and easy bridle trail from George- 
town. The road passes through Silver 
Flume and Brownville, both important as 
silver mining towns. The scenery on the 
route is very beautiful, and after reaching 
the summit, one of the' grandest mountain 
Views in the world lies before the tourist. 
Should yon see sunrise from the summit 
of this grand old mountain, you would 
ftei like exclaiming with the poet : 

"The hillB-the everlasting hills- 
How peerlessly they rise 1 
Like earth's gigantic sentinels 
Discoursing in the skies ! " 

Middle Park— with its celebrated hot 
sulphur springs— bathing in which, it is 
•sill, "restores health to the invalid and 
sives beauty to the homely,"— is reached 
by stage, which leaves Georgetown every 
other day. (See Annex No. 59.) 

In the park, trout are caught in all the 
streams, and elk, deer, bears, and small 
game are plentiful among its hills. This 
b a trip that tourists who are fond of hunt- 
ing game worthy o; their best efforts to ob- 
tain, or catching the shining trout for their 
morning sport, will not fail to make, and 
when made, will never be forgotten. 
! To the southeast of the town, the road 
leads over the mountains to Breckenridge, 
in the South Park, crossing the range at 
an altitude of 13,000 feet. 

Georgetown is the home of some of Col- 
orado's oldest and most esteemed pioneers, 
among whom is Stephen Decatur, Esq., 
late Commissioner from the State, to the 
Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia. 

The "Commodore," as Mr. Decatur is 
more commonly called, has become widely 
known and respected throughout the State 
as a correspondent for many of the Eastern 
papers, and as editor, for a long time, of the 
Georgetown Miner, as well as for his course 
in the legislative halls of the State. 

In conclusion — as we have advised the 
tourist in regard to the carriage routes from 
the city, it would seem quite proper to 
state that there are several livery stables in 
the city; but the one where the tourist 
will get the most complete outfit at the 
most reasonable price, is known as the 
" Metropolitan Livery Stable and Omnibus 
Line," by 8. W. Nott. 

We now return to Golden, and start down 
the creek between the Table Mountains en- 
route for the capital of Colorado. 

Junction — is two miles east, near the 
site of the old town of Arapaho — where 



gold was discovered in 1859 and over fifty 
houses erected, nono of which are now 
stand in #. 

The Junction is a small station where 
passengers — while the road from Ralston 
to this point, on the east side of the Table 
Mountains was in oj>eration — "changed 
cars*' for different points, the same as is 
now done at Golden. 

From the junction our course is along 
down the north bank of Clear Creek — 
passing the mouth of Ralston and many 
irrigating canals — through some fine farms 
and well cultivated fields. We pass 
many cosy farm houses, and a side-track, 
six miles from the junction, called 

Arvada — where we cross the creek to the 
southeast, and — after gaining the high 
rolling prairie four miles further — arrive 
at the 

Summit — another station only in name. 

On this M Summit," had we time to look 
around, the view would, be most beautiful. 
The city of Denver lies to the southeast, 
the "Divide," to the south, the great 
Platte Valley close in the foreground, and 
to the right and left, the broad plains in 
the far east, limitless apparently to the 
eye, while in the background, are the 
Rocky Mountains, the base of which is 
near, but the peaks, and the " range," to 
the north and south, is only bounded by 
the horizon. But, we must away ! Down- 
ward, over the rolling prairie, two miles 
further brings us to a broad, beautiful 
piece of bottom land, containing a few 
hundred acres, where — in 1860 — was the 
old race-track. In 1864, the writer had as 
fine crops on one hundred acres of this 
land, as could be seen in the West, but, the 
great flood of May "came as the waves 
come when navies are stranded," and took 
our last 15 cents to the Missouri River, and 
we have hunted for it ever since. 
River. 

From the Summit it is %% miles down 
to the Platte River, where the train crosses 
it, and another half-mile stops us at 

Denver — the capital, and great rail- 
road and commercial center of the State of 
Colorado. The population of this re- 
markable city is 25,000 ; an annual aver- 
age increase— commencing atO, twenty- 
one years ago— of over 1,000 people. 

Denver is the county seat of Arapaho 
county, fourteen miles east, in a direct 
line, from the base of the Rocky Mquxl- v 
tains. It is fc\\xxa.\fc& \w ^fl&aWSss3*&^fc\ 
South Platte "RVret— *»& >taa sagfcKaOwwafc— 
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at a point where the rolling pruiiic ];iiiil 
gradually slopes to Ihc westward, facing 
the mountains at the junction or Cherry 
Creek, 5.224 feet above sea level. 

The mountains extend north and south 
is tar us the eye cim trace their rugged 
lieights. The highot points. Long's I'ruk. 
to the north, Pike's Peak, to the smith, 
and the "dome of the continent," Gray's, 
in tlie center, are in full view, towering far 
above the tops of the surrounding moun- 
tains. An open, roiling country surrounds 
the city, being tin: outer border of that im- 
mense plain which stretches away to I lie 
waters of the Missouri River, IKX) miles in 
the eastward, Denver is built up prin- 



TJie city has many fine brick business 
blocks, a United States mint. 30 church 
edifices, or places where regular public 
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worship is held, eight banks, im-Imliim 
three for savings; secret orders are numer- 
ous, so much so, that there are no secrets 
any more— say what you like. Of flour- 
ing mills, there are Eve; street car lines, 
several; breweries, three. 

The city is provided ■with wnter by 
the Holly system, and a canal 113 miles 
lens, which conducts the water ftoi " 
I'laitc Canyon, to the southwest, over It 
high prairie to a reservoir above the city, 
from which,. i portion of it, is made to flow 
through the streets of the city, and the 
parks "tul grounds ot'nmny of the citizens. 
The influence for good, of these little 
-ipiirklin.tr si reams of pure mountain water, 
and the long rows of shade trees tbnt have 
been set out ou each side of the streets, 
within (lie last five years— upnn the health 
of [he citizens, us will :is the sanitary con- 
dition of the city, cannot be overestimated 
or described. 

liesides the above, Denver is well sup- 
plied with seminaries, schools, gas works, 
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flnur daily newspapers— the News, Times, 
Tribune, and the Democrat, each of which 
Issue weeklies— together with eight or ten 
others, that are exclusively weekly, the 
principal of which are, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Herald* (who has not heard of Gold- 
rick's HeraldT)sn& the Colorado Far- 
mer. In fact, Denver is supplied with 
aU the M modern improvements/' in- 
cluding many big hotels, and more little 
hotels, but the principal ones are the 
Grand Central, American, Alvord, and 
Charipots, and a larger one building. 
What cannot be found in Denver, you 
need not hunt for in the West 

The State Agricultural Society has 40 
acres of ground adjoining Denver, where 
stalls, eta. have been erected for the ac- 
commodation of animals at the annual 
fairs. A half-mile race track is laid out 
and the buildings and the land enclosed 
with a concrete wall, the whole costing 
about $10,000. 

The Ford Park Association have a race 
track about two miles northeast of the 
city ; it is handsomely enclosed, and kept 
in good repair. On every afternoon the 
fast horses of Denver and their fast drivers 
can be seen enjoying the smooth track at 
2:40 speed. (See Annex, No. 60.) 

Thk Board of Trade was organized in 
Denver in the fall of 1867, by the capital- 
lets and business men of the city, especially 
to build the Denver Pacific railroad, which 
it aided to a (Treat extent The Board has 
taken the lean since, however, in all public 
enterprises, and has been one of the lead- 
ing instrumentalities in promoting the 
growth and prosperity of the city. 

Narrow Gauge — The first narrow 

rase railroad in Colorado, was organized 
the writer, and incorporated January 
1868. It was called : u Tne Arapaho, 
Jefferson & South Park railroad." When 
this road was incorporated, there was not 
a foot of railroad track in Colorado, and 
not a shovel-full of dirt had been moved to 
construct one. The nearest lumber had to 
be hauled on wagons, from 85 to 60 miles, 
and sold in Denver, from $50 to $100 per 
thousand feet Wood had to be hauled 
over 25 miles, and at times sold as high as 
$80 per cord. Coal was hauled from 15 to 
28 miles, and sold from $12 to $30 per ton. 

Just previous to the organization of the 
above company, the Denver Pacific Rail- 
road Co., had secured the bonds of 
Arapaho county to the amount of $500,000, 
In aid of their road, and were advertising 
5 



for bids for 200,000 ties, and the Kansas 
Pacific Company — claiming all timber 
within twenty-five miles of their line — had 
warned all persons against cutting tics 
within that limit, under penalty of the 
law. 

To build this " baby road " to the timlier 
region, beyond the prescribed limits, 
and put in the 200,000 tics for the Denver 
Pacific, was the incentive which prompted 
the writer in attempting to build the Ara- 
paho, Jefferson <fc South Park railroad. 

The route was westward from Denver 
via Mt Vernon Canyon, to B rgin town- 
ship, 80 miles distant The route was 
duly surveyed and found satisfactory; the 
money and labor necessary was ready to 
complete the road in 90 days— conditional, 
however, on securing the tie contract. The 
ties could be purchased at the end of the 
road in the mountains, for 15 cents each 
with all down grade to Denver. 

Then it v> .is that a bid was handed to the 
President of the " D. P.," offering to put in 
200,000 ties for 50 cents each. This bid was 
immediately taken to Omaha, and the con- 
tract ffiven to two of her citizens, at a price 
considerably more than double the amount 
for which the narrow gauge company of- 
fered to contract 

On the return of the official from Omaha, 
the writer was told by the then President of 
the Board of Trade, and a " director " of 
the Denver Pacific : "Crofutt, your bid was 
too low; if you had bid higher — at a price 
high enough for us all to make something 
— you could have had the contract" We 
immediately wilted. Previous to that time, 
we would have made an affidavit that 
every man, woman and child in Colorado 
was honest, and all working together for 
the common good. 

Well, time passed, our child died, the 
" boy " fled the country, and only after ten 
years, returns to record a little of the 
early history of " narrow gauge " in Col- 
orado. 

Earlier IIistoby— The first settlement 
where Denver now stands, was made Nov. 
1st, 1858. Aurari, now West Denver, was 
laid out and named on the 4th, and on the 
6th, there being 200 people present, an 
election was held, and H. J. Graham was 
elected a delegate to Congress, and in- 
structed to get the "Pike's Peak gold 
mines " set apart from Kansas as a separate 
Territory. On the 8th, Mr. Graham 
started for Washington <mlwrKfca<&. ^ 
December fo\Vra\n& ^na \om. <& ^ 
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Charles was laid out, where East Denver 
now stands, 

In the following spring, the town was 
sold, and tlie purchasers named the place 
Denver, On the 21st of April, 1859, the 
first printing press arrived in Aurari, and 
= n 37 hours IV'im its arrival, the first cop- 
»f the Rocky Mountain X<:in* wns Lasiic* 1 . 
with Wm, N. Byers and Thomas Gibson 
as editors and proprietors. 

May 7th, 1859, two "Pike's Peak" ex- 
press coaches arrived, 19 days from Leav- 
enworth. 

In July, 1860, the U. S. postorlice was 
first opened io Denver, previous to which 
it cost 25 cents to $1.00 for each letter be- 
sides the U. S. postage, according to th< 
amount of competition. AW, .',-..'«>, 7,. i..-, //-■(£. 

Railroads — The following roads have 
llieir termini in Denver: The Kansas Pa- 
cific., Denver Pacific. Colorado Centra], 
Denver, South Park & Pacific, and the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande 

The Kanbas Pacific Railway— was 
completed from the Missouri River in the 
fall of 1870, i'.nd trains run regularly. 
Foracondensed ilesriipt.ioiiof this road 
and the country along it3 route, from 
the Missouri River to Dever, see pajre 
276. 

The trains of the K. P., C. C, D. P., 
and the D„ S. P. & P. arrive and depart 
at depot foot of Sixteenth street. 

From Denver, (he course of the K. P. 
trains is down the Platte, along the table- 
land for a few miles, and then turns to the 



p any 's depot in West Denver.from which 
we run along through the city, pass tl 
site of Camp Wardwcli, on the left, ai 
cross the Platte River three miles from n 
starting point The road continues alon 
up tin: "west, bank of t lie Pintle, crossin 
Bear Creek near its mouth, and reaches tb 
ilrance to Platte Canyon, in 18 miles. 

The grade to when: the road enters th 

ounmins is light, but tor the next fort 
miles It is, in places 17f) IV'et. to the mile. 

After reaching the mouth of the canyon 

the road turns west, crosses and re-crossj 

the river many times while ascending th 

row gorge between tnweriiiL' mountain 

places 2,000 feet in height, and almost 

overhanging the road, fa places th— 

"' "'" are sloping and covered w 

pine, spruce, and cedar trees, with shrubs, 
moss, ferns, and countless flowers, clingin 
to, and growing from every nook ami ere 
ice. presenting a very beautiful appearane 
A few more revolutions of the wheels an 
the walls rise nearly perpendicular froi 
one to two thousand feel from the road-bet , 
bare and grand in their rugged outlin 
Again, onward a few more miles, and th 
mountain sides slope away and arc final: 
lost in meadow-land on either hand, wil i 
timber covered mountains looming up i 
the distance, ahead, and to the right ai 
left of the road. 

The scenery along the line is vei 

changeable, and very interesting, son 

places exceedingly grand and beautifu 

■ '" milea from Denver 



(■■:i^w:ir,l, p.^iiig for son miles over a high, an d, although there are eighteen sta 
"rolling prairie" adapted wholly tu t i on30r aide-trticks between, of inor 
grazing purposes, except m small places or i es3 importance for local busini 



1 lumber, wood, etc., they possess r 



where the road crosses Kiowa Wolf, and 4lml , 

Comanche creeks, and the brandies of Bpecia ] f,. :Ll m -,. s mmv - : > j 11R to the toi 
Bijou Creek and in ISijou Basin ; and as a ■ ■ 
stock country, a greater portion of this re- 
gion has no superior. 
Denver, South Park A P. K. 

lias JohnEvaib PretldaiJ. 

C. W. Fibhhb.... Om. Supt. 

This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 



a 1874, and in the s 

vaa completed to PI 
with a branch to Morrisons, It) miles. 

Come along and let us take a run over 
the route. The cars start from tlie C. 0. 
Depot, where we arrived. From the de- 

Sot, our route is South, crossing the sandy 
ed of Cherry Creek on a long bridge, 
soon after starting, and come to the com. 



At Webster trains stop SO minute 
for meals, which are served up it „ 
shape by the pioneer of early days, Id. 
James McN.iwr, for Tr> cents each. 

Soon after leaving Webster our routa 
curves to the right, up Hall's Gulch 
then, by looking far up the mountai 
side, to the left, we can see the roa 
bed over which we will soon be travel 
ing andlookingdowm to this point, and 
beyond. Ah I the view will be grand, 
particularly if the sky be clear— mr - 
be, a feeling of awe, wonder and a 
miration will be inspired; and as v. 
proceed on, up, around projecting 
mountain spurs, over high embar"- 
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ments, through deep and gloomy 
gorges and chasms, may be, we shall 
experience a thrill of pride, a glow of 
exultation, at the engineering skill 
displayed and the perseverance of our 
people in overcoming such mighty ob- 
stacles and landing us safely on a sum- 
mit— to* highest in the world reached 
by a railroad and the "iron horse. 9 * 

Kenosha Summit is 10,130 feet 
above the level of the sea— reached by 
a grade of 158 feet to the mile— and is 
seven miles from Webster and 70 miles 
from Denver. Leaving the station a 
few miles brings our train to the ex- 
treme southern point of the M Kenosha 
Hills," and as it curves away to the 
west and northward one of the finest 
views in America, if not In the world, 
is before us. Here is the valley of the 
great South Park 60 miles in length 
by 10 in width, spread out in all its 
beauty, bordered on the east by a 
heavily timbered range 2,000 feet above 
the valley, while to the west, extend- 
ing north and south as far as the eye 
can see is the " Snow Range," rising in 
places over 4,000 feet above the great 
plain. In this great "park" can be 
seen the track of our road for full 40 
miles, as it curves away to the south- 
ward, with its stations, the Platte 
river and its many tributaries, ranches 
in every direction, and numberless 
herds fairly rivaling the great valley of 
the Bagdad of ancient story. 

Jeffkkson, the first station after 
descending to the " park/' is reached in 
four miles from the Summit; then 
eight miles brings us to Como, five 
more to Bed Hill and Id more to 
Weston— at this time, January 4, 1880, 
the end of the track, 100 miles from 
Denver— but grading is being done a 
long distance southward, toward the 
Gunnison Valley, the present objective 
point. Freight in immense quantities 
is snipped from here to the mining 
regions, via M Weston Pass," and four 
and six horse coaches leave daily, via 
same rdute, distance 80 miles, to 

Leadville, the new £1 Dorado of 
Colorado, reputed to be the richest 
mining district in the world. Certain- 
ly the carbonate silver deposits are 
L enormous, the belt extending over an 
area of 60 miles in length by 10 in 



width, and yielding in silver and lead 
from $100 to $1,800 per ton; the de- 
posits are from 10 to SO feet in thick- 
ness. Leadville is near the site of Cali- 
fornia Gulch of 1859, famous for its gold 
placer diggings, from which over $3,000, 
000 was taken, from date of discovery 
to 1864, when they were abandoned* 

Leadville has a city organization and 
a full compliment of officers, courts, 
etc., five daily newspapers, churches, 
schools, gas, telephone, an opera house, 
hotels, stores of all kinds, a theatre, 
and, in fact, all the " modern improve- 
ments," and the usual accompaniments 
of a "red hot" new mining town. 
Population 80,000, and increasing rap- 
idly. Altitude, 10,205 feet At this 
time, January, 1880, there are 16 smelt- 
ing works, or, 86 stacks, in operation 
at Leadville. Each stack has a capac- 
ity of 85 tons of ore a day, or, altogeth- 
er, 1,260 tons every 24 hours. The 
estimate yield from these smelters for 
the year 1879 is upwards of $15,000,000. 

When we remember that nearly all 
the mines worked at this place have 
been discovered and opened within the 
past two years, and that many of the 
smelters were not built or running 
until the last of the year, the produce 
is really astonishing, and may well ac- 
count for the great rush of people to 
this wonderful mining region. 

Returning to Denver, we start South. 

Denver A, Rio Grande R. R, 

This enterprise is the " pioneer three- 
foot narrow gauge freight and passen- 
ger railroad of the world." 

The work of grading commenced in 
March, 1871, and the first train reached 
Colorado Springs October 27th of the 
same year; distance, 76 miles. June 
15th, 1872, the road was completed to 
Pueblo, 44 miles further. The branch 
to Canyon City— 40 miles— was com- 
pleted in July, 1874, and the main line 
to El Moro, 86 miles south of Pueblo, 
in April, 1876, Work was commenced 
in May, 1876, on the line from Cucharas 
—over the Sangre de Christo Moun- 
tains, via Veta Pass, to Garland— 220 
miles from Denver— and completed 
August 6th, 1877. In 1878 the road was 
extended 86 miles to Alamosa, on the 
Bio Grande, total mileage 883. 

Leaving DeTwet,^* mwa&ata&^&fe 
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in Ihe distance on our right; the Platte 
River is, in places, close on (lie: same siiU>, 
while between the river and the moun- 
tains lies a stretch of fourteen miles of ;is 

beautiful rolling prairie land as one could 
wish to see. 

Four inilea from Denver we pass Hie pi- 
oneer ranche ill' Hie country, on the right. 
The html which it em bran's was taken up 
iatlic spring of 1 8.1!*, by Mr. Uulus Chirk, 
who in comiiiiinlv called liv nil "Id settlers 
"Potato Clark," from the fact that Mr. 
Clark was tins first person in Ihe country 
to raise a crop of potatoes. Having sold 
most of tin- crop at prices ranging from 20 
In :.!."> oetils per pm.uid, iifn.-r having cut off 
and saved the seed end of each to plmil the 
next season, lie come to make the potato 
crop a !tp,xiiitly, lo ;i ureal extent, and in 
the years from I860 to 1865, often hail 250 
acres of potatoes, which yielded enor- 
mously. 

Mr. Clark is a man who always buys for 
ca-.li, mill sells tor the bttt priceihe market 
will itili)t-il,:ind although helms often been 
called rltim in exacting his due, no person 
ever qiiestiniieil bis tUrltft) integrity. 

II waa along the river, just above, "here 
gold wiib first discovered on the Platte in 
ISSfl, but file "diggings" were not profitable 
and were abandoned. 

About one mile further, Bear Creek 
com cm iiil.ii the Finite, on Ihe west side, ils 
junction hem/ tnarki-d by trees, houses and 
well-cultivated fields. Eight miles froul 
Denver, we pass 

pETKReBURO — an unimportant side- 
track, and two miles further come to 

Littleton — This station is composed of 
a dozen or more buildings, surrounded hy 
some line farms and farm Ileuses; most of 
the latter are painted white, and the flow- 
ers and shrubbery surrounding them look 
as though there was a woman in the family. 

Passing on, the bluffs and ravines seem 
gradually lo close in on our left, and we 
roll through numerous cuts, cross (he canal 
Hint, supplies Denver with water, pass 

AcecjUA — a side-track, and then 

Pldm — another station only in name, 
opposite Platte Canyon. 

OBI course is now lo the southeast — up 
Plom Crock— which we shall follow for 
25 miles. This is a rough and very little 
cultivated, ragged country, but well 
adapted to stock- raising, many vast herds 
of cattle appearing thereon. 
. A few miles further, we pass, on th.e 
I right, the alto of the old Fisher mill of 
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lsi;<). Opposite this mill, comes down the 
old Plum Creek Divide wagon-road, which 
left the railroad sis miles south of Denver 
on the Platte, turning up over the ridge, 
via the " Pretty Woman's Ranche," of 
I Mill)-:!, situated nl a spring 1 on the southern 
slope of the Divide, five miles distant. 

Continuing along, we pass, on the right, 
Fisher Ranche, ana then come to 

Castle Hock Station— 32 8-10 miles 
from I )( nver, so named for a huge caalella- 
ted rock that stands away up on the apex 
of a spur of the Divide, that here projects 
out into ihe valley, as though to bar our 
way. 

At Castle Rock there is a settlement 
of about 50 people. Some of the bot- 
tom land along the creek is cultivated, 
and some to the eastward, up a little valley, 
but the greater portion depend upon stock 
raising. The road from this station turns 
to the south 2 15-10 miles to 

DolKlI-Aes— a side-track, and a rugged 
country, wilh very little land fit for cultiv* 
ting, then 8 2-10 miles to 

Glade— another side-track. 
miles from here lo 

lluvisvii.M.;— This station i 
after Ex-Governor Hunt, of Colorado, c 
of Ihe earliest pnminlt.Ts of the road. 

In rolling along up the valley we have 
passed the "Old Mother Ooberly Ranche." 
i in the opposite side of the valley. A short 
distance farther, the site of an old saw- 
mill appears, and a liltle further, near this 
station ilieold "Block House," built in 
June, 1874, for protection against tie 
Indians. At that time about 60 people 
lived near by, engaged in lumbering and 
freighting. 

Ivan Cracken, the first country residence 
of the writer, in I860, is situated due east 
from this station, four miles distant, nl the 
head of Cherry Creek Canyon. This domi- 
cile was constructed at the time "ihe rocks 
were rent," and it is thought there has 
been liltle change in the premises during 
the last 1*00 years. 

From our last station the country has 
been very bluffy; on the left covered Willi 
some pine and scrub oak trees. Eight 
miles further brings us to 

[lAUKniTii— but we will not i 
" lark " or the " spur," unless the 1 
a "cowboy," and the "cattle on a thousa 
hills," are larks; but one thing iacer— 
when the cattle get on a lark ft requi 
great deal of spur to overtake them. 

We are now opposite Irving Val 
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three miles distant to the eastward, on the 
headwaters of Cherry Creek. . This is* a 
lovely little valley about six miles long, 
and a half-mile wide, Jfrst settled in I860, 
completely over-run hy Indians in 1864, 
and some of the settlers killed; and was 
raided by Indians, at various times since, 
until 1870. 

Our train is now climbing the Divide, 
on a heavy grade ; the air is pure and clear, 
the country is rough and broken, with 
here and there a little opening ; the huge 
mountains rise high on the right, but their 
base is five miles away, and the long 
timber-marked, water-shed that divides the 
waters of the Platte from the Arkansas 
Valley, stretches away to the east, and is 
lost in the distance, extending 100 miles. 

The next station— on paper— is 8 8-10 
miles further on, and is called 

Greenland — but trains seldom stop here. 
A side-track is its chief feature of civiliza- 
tion, but 5 8-8 miles further we arrive at the 

Divide — Here is a postoffice, called 
Weissport A few miles before reaching 
the station, on the rirht, can be seen a long, 
rocky, castellated ridge, like which, many 
are to be seen along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Before reaching the station, when looking 
ahead, the prospect of getting beyond the 
mountain ridge, which rises up, as though 
to bar our progress, is hopeless — appar- 
ently — but remembering that it was this 
company that built their road over the 
Bangre de Christo Mountains, we are con- 
vinced that with them, "all things are 
possible ,, (in railroad building}. In proof 
of this we climb to the Divide, turn to 
the left, from a sharp mountain spur; and 
roll down toward the great Arkansas 
Valley. 

Our course is now more to the eastward, 
with the Valley of Monument and Mon- 
ument Creek on the right, and ahead — al- 
most at our feet— Pike's Peak. 

Monttment— is the next station, 5 8-10 
miles from the Divide. The mountains, 
far to the right, show croppings of red 
sandstone, rising slab-like from its side 
several hundred feet in height. 

At Monument there is quite a settlement 
of agriculturists, stock, and lumbermen. 
The village is near the site of the '• Dirty 
Woman's Ranche," of 1800. 

Downward rolls our tram 2 4-10 miles to 

Bobst'b — named for the superintendent 
of the road. Trains stop on signal. Cattle 
ranges appear; long timber ridges are 



seen on the left, the same above noted. It 
is 8 6-10 miles more to 

Husteds — another signal station. 

Passing on through a timbered and 
rugged country, blurry and wild, crossing 
Monument Creek several times in five 
miles, and we come to 

Edgerton — where are piles of lumber, 
indicating saw mills near. 

Continuing down the creek, cattle and 
sheep arc numerous, and a few fields and 
gardens appear. Occasionally on the right 
we catch a glimpse of some of those pe- 
culiar rocks, which rise up in places, in 
this vicinity, on the sides of the hills, to 
the height of from 20 to 50 feet. These 
are round, and from 8 to 10 feet in diame- 
ter, surmounted with a cap, in one case 
resembling a Spanish sombrero. They are 
called by various names, but by the gen- 
eral name of " Monuments," from which 
this valley and creek derive their names. 

From Edgerton, it is 8 2-10 miles to 

Colorado Springs — and 76 miles from 
Denver. This city was laid out in July, 
1871, and settled by the Fountain Colony. 
It is situated on a high, broad plateau, to 
the east of, and about one-half mile 
above the junction of Monument Creek 
from the north, with the Fountain Qui 
Bouille, from the west This thriving 
place is the county seat of El Paso county, 
and contains — the city proper — a popula- 
tion of about 2,500, with three miles sur- 
roundings, giving about 3,500. 

The citizens have erected some fine 
buildings, which include a college, 
churches, banks, schools, hotels, and 
many private residences. The streets 
are 100 feet broad, and the avenues 150 
feet in width, with sidewalks 12 feet wide. 
Along the avenues rows of trees have been 
set out near the sidewalks, and little 
streams of water are rippling along beside 
them, from the large canals built by the 
citizens for irrigating purposes. 

There are several hotels in the city, chief 
of which are the Crawford and the Colo- 
rado Springs Hotel. Two papers, the 
Gazette and the Mountaineer, greet the citi- 
zens weekly* The principal mercantile 
business of the city is with the mining 
region of the South Park and San Juan 
country, via the Ute Pass wagon-road, 
which leaves the city for the West, and 
proceeds up Fountain Creek and over the 
mountains to the north and west of Pike's 
Peak. \ 

Colorado ftpt\XLg& \*aa \*fc«i&& ojafca \ 
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noted as a tourist's resort. The flue ac- 
commodations, magnificent mono tain 
ws, the soda springe, the Garden of 
the Gods, the petrified stumps, the monu- 
mei it towers, and theramWe around and up 
the mountains— even to tlic summit of the 
lowering old I'iLc's- Peak, with an altitude 
"* iver 14,000 feet— all this UBfim-paased 
scenery can lie viewed, and visited with 
convenience from the hotel, us carriages 
arc run at staled intervals to Manitou, and 
other points. Wo will step in to one and 
note what can he seen. 

Colorado City — is situated two miles 
west, over a fine road, at the haw of Pike's 
Peak. It was the first settlement in the 
"Pike's Peak gold mines," in 1858. At 
one time It had a population of 300, 
7io'/\ u tew score. 

The Fountain Qui Boullle, a email 
stream formed from springs and melted 
snows around the bane and upon the sum- 
mits or the mountain, supplies the town 
with water, and is also used for irrigating 
purposes, for many miles below. 

Garden ob the Gods— About two miles 
west is a singularly wild and lieiuuifui 
place, to which some poetic individual has 
given the title which heads this paragraph. 
Twohigh ridges of rock rise pei'jieiulicu- 
larly from the valley to a height of ^00 feet 
or more, but a few yards apart, running :i 
lofty enclosure, which embraces iibeauiilu] 
miniature valley, which seems to nestle 
here away from the ga/.c of the passer-by 
in qniet romantic grandeur. Fur illustra- 
tion, see Annkx No. 14. 

Manitod— elevation, 6,391 feet. These 
famous springs are situated five miles 
west of Colorado Springs, the city, at the 
very foot of Pike's Peak, on the north 

can conceive. They are six in number, 
named: Manitou, Navajo, Ute-Soda, Sho- 
shone, Iron Ute, and Little Chief, Prof. 
Loew, of Lieut. Wheeler's exploring ex- 
pedition, given the analyses of the different 
springs as follows: 
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These springs are highly recomniende< 

for their medicinal ^Unlitics. The €>"> 
emigrants of 18511-60 often used the w 
of the Navajoe Spring for making breat 
by theaddition of a little acid it makes 
very line article, 
"anitou— In the summer, is a bi 
i, of 1,000 or more people— all bent 
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through the place, along the bun] 
which, are many trees — Cottonwood, pine, 
cedar and willow. Coaey little cottages 
it here and there from among the 
trees, rocks, and gulches, as though afraid 
their secluded retreat would he discovered. 
There are three large hotels at M unit mi 
— besides several small ones. The. Beetle 
can accommodate 300 guests; the Cliff, 
100 ; while the Manitou House — open sum- 
mer and winter, and the pleasantest in 
point of location — has ample accommo- 
dations for full 350 guests. 

From Manitou, Qie distance to the fol- 
lowing places are: Garden of I be duds, 
8 1-2 miles; Glen Eyrie, Queen's Canyon, 
to Devil's Punch-Bowl, 5 1-3 miles; to 
Cheyenne Canyon and Seven Falls, ten 
miles; Summit of Pike's Peak, nearest 
trail, ten miles; Monument Park, with 
Mammoth Anvil, Dutch Wedding, Vul- 
can's Workshop and Dunce's Parliament, 
ten miles; Uuxton's Glen, Iron Spring 
and TJtc Pass, 1 1-3 miles; lo Billy Goat 
Canyon the distance is 1 1-3 miles. 

Those who wish to hunt game as it game, 
will find that their hearts' fondest desire 

n that direct ioc can he 
gratified in and about 
fiiis region. 

We now return to 
the railroad at Colo- 
rado Springs, and pre- 
ceedto the south. Ilalf- 
-a-milc south we come 

o Fountain QuIBouil- 
le Creek, where our 
course changes to the 
eastward, and follows 
along down its north- 
In places 
the Muffs are close on 
our left — and then some 
well - cultivated fields 

•% 

wagon road- 
Camp — Squirrel Creek 
Divide, Russell v ills on 
Cherry Creek, to Den- 
— — branches off to 
north just before 
reaching the next sta- 
tion. 

WnanlU) — 8 8-10 
miles from Colorado 
Springs. The fields 
here are wider than 



i have seen before, ititd better fenced, 

uu with wire. Passing on 4 ii-10 miles, 
come to 

Fountain— here the sage and brush 
land shows the effects of irrigation. The 
own is a. few hundred yards to our right, 
■onlnius about :I0 placis of business and 
residences, situated on an elevated tutile- 
und, most of which is under cultivation 

Hot wren the railroad imd tin: umuiitu 
>u tlio west, is spread out ;t- ilru 1 a grazing 
HN'lion of laud as there is in Hie Stan-, ex- 
tending southward 100 miles along the 
eastern base of tbi'inountafnAiUul from rive 
to 15 miles in width. The old wagon mad 
from Colorado City runs alonv' tliu fool "' 
these mountains to Canyon City, 35 mil 
distant 

Continuing down, the saml-bluffs close 
in on the left, and our train rolls dov 
on to the creek bottom, where the cotti;.. 
woods and willows are very dense, and 
after crossing the creek, we stop at 

Little Buttbs — Near this station, 
tie Fountain Creek comes in from 
west, upon which is some fine farming 
land, which produced abundant crops— 
neverfaiUiiff a crop. 
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The country for the next twenty 
is not much improved, as it cannot 
pended upon tor crops without irrigating 
them, and as water is not lo be had, unless 
wells are dug and wind mills need Ibr 
rating the water, it will doubtless rem 
as it is — a stock range. 

From Little Buttes, it is 11 5-10 mile; 

Pinon— a aide-track, and II 7-10 miles- 
further to 

North Pueblo — but passenger trains 
seldom stop, as the town lays nearer South 
Pueblo station than the one bearing its 

On the east side of the Fountain is situ- 
ated East Pueblo, reached by a bridge on 
our left. 

From North Pueblo station, < 
nluiii; iIkj creek, through deep 
through a round bulto, that seems to rise 
up in our way, cross the (rack of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka\v Santa >V Unilroad, and the 
Arkansas Kiver, iind a run from the last 
station ol 2 5-10 miles brings the train to 

South Pi eiino— This is a. regular eating 
station, where a full meal can be had for 
75 cents. 

As North Pueblo and South PnefelO avc 
lly one city, separated only by the Ax- 
River, we shall speak of them as 
ilo— This city is located in the rich 
as valley, on the Arkansas River, 
s juncttou with the Fountain Qui 
luille, and contains about 4,000 Inhftbl 
tants. It is the county seat of Pueblo 
county, and besides the Denver A; Rio 
Grande, is connected by rail with Canyon 
City, ■! ((miles li> the west, up (lie Arkansas 
River, anil all tin- Eastern world, via Atch- 
ison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, down 
the Arkansas. 

The county buildings 
State; the schools are 
coin uioda [ions ample. 
banks, smelting works, a planing mill, 
rolling mill, foundry and machine shop, 
flouring mills, several hotels, and one 
- newspaper— the Chieftain,. 
_■ business of the city is, lo a great ex- 
connected with the mining business to 
west and south— San Juan, South Park 
_id the Cunerron regions. Agriculture — 
alini^r the Arkansas liivrr and the adjacent 
streams is very proti table, ;is the yield per 
acre of all kinds of small grains and veg- 
ahundant; but above all others, 
raising is the most extensive. As a 
for cattle and aheap, Puehlo and the 
counties, Willi the mild winters, 



the best in the 
id ; church ac- 
tebio has four 



light snow fall, and rich and nutritious 
hunch grass are considered, — par ex- 
cellent. 

The fine water-power available, and these 
broad, fertile plains and produc 
lands, on which roam so many thousand 
sheep, point to the probable fact that 
woolen manufactories will sunn | je estab- 
lished here. There is certainly a fine op- 
portunity and a home market. 



from South Pueblo, along up o 
side of the Arkansas River, where tl 
country traversed is almost wholly glv* 
up lo grazing purposes. The stations, »- 
distances between them, are: Goodnig 
4 4-10 miles from Pueblo; Meadow 
0-10 miles further; Swallows, rive a 
Carlisle Springs, tl. r )-10miles; Beaver C 
2 7-10 miles; Laban. 3-10 miles; 1 
Coal Junction, 15-10 miles further ; ma) ' 
3i) miles from South Pueblo, From tl 

Coal Junction — a track branches off 
to the coal banks, two miles distant, while 
the main track continues on 7 5-10 miles 
further lo 

Canyon City— 10':, miles from Pueblo. 
This city is the county seat of Fremont 
county, situated at the very gale of the 
mountains, in a lovely and productive little 
valley, and possesses some of the most at 
tractive scenery in Colorado. From tjan- 
yoa, it is about 12 miles to the "Grand 



i'.ni.Hi feel, between which runs the Arkan- 
sas River. Here is a grand view, that ci 
be reached from the city, over a goi 
wagon road, through some magniflce 
changing scenery. Canyon, not to be oi 
done, has secured a first cla-s hu( spring, 

which has been " picketed out," about 
one mile from the city. The baths are 
excellent. 

The first settlement was made at Canyon 
City, in the slimmer of 1800, and in 18rJ0-t 
some good stone buildings were croc ted, 
and a gieat amount of freight from the 
Missouri River, destined for Tarry all, Cali- 
fornia Gulch and the Blue, came up the 
Arkansas route, and went into the moun- 
,, via Canyon City. Then it was that 

Erospects were bright for a big city e 
anyon, and corner lots advanced, but the 
mines— being all "placer mines" at that 
time— became worked out, and Canyon 
declined. 




(See p«Ks ITS.) • 
Since the discovery of the San Juan — 
■ mi, try Hie city lias taken a step ahead. 
ad is now provided with banks, mauv 
Irge stores, churches, schools hotels, and 
sndry other aci-timplishinniK iiu-lmiinir 
U» Stiite Penitentiary, and two weekly 
«'.vs papers— die 7VHif» :iii<l (he AMUmi-hi. 
.[aires leave Oiiivm I'in daily tor Lead- 
viLi:, dislani 110 milt';; iji.il Hie railroad 
wil soon be extended, shortening t. 
lane by stage.— See Annes, No. BL 
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I? turning to Pueblo, 
for lie south. 

Gradually we rise up out of the river 
botttu. mid shape onreourse tor die Span, 
isb 'eaks, which we can see while 70 
mi lei it way. 

8aj Carlos— is iliu tlrsl station on the 
I hills, iLil thr'v ill I "puss it" and make for 

the 
| CJriknhorn— The first named in nine 
miles ".nil PueUo, andthfs'.'eoud is .(,-.-10 
: furthel St. Charles Creek has been 



"crossed, also a broad prairie on which 
graze thousands of cattle and sheep. 

The limbered country of (he Greenhoni 
River is on the right, and soon our train 

crosses the river and stops at 

Salt Creek — a side-track. To the 

rinlit are some hold, lii.uli Iml.tes; the blith- 
est is t'Lilled "Chinese Unite," Si v. miles 
lurllier is the small sidi -ttMek called 

Graneros — but we do not slop. 

Between our train and the mountains 
can be seen the great valley of the Green- 
horn, with the mountains of the same 
name rising from its western border. The 
nevi station is ten miles distant, and is 
called 

Hoekfano — (pronounced Waifr*-no) 
This station is in the midst of the but 
grazing lands of Southern Colorado. 
Leaving the station, we cross the river, and 
russ a high, undulating prairie— bluffy in 
places — for 13 miles to 

Ccc haras — (pronounced Q-charr-us) 
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This station is llif. 1 junction of I In: HI Muni 

Branch, 41) miles south of Pueblo, iti'u 
miles from Denver, itt miles from El 
Moro anil 100 miles from Garland. 

Lei us now "change cars" and, while 
Inking i\ run, note the results. 

Crossing die CncliuraaHivcr, and. 
nver ft broad prairie— with the Spanish 
Peaks oa our riglit— 10 0-10 miles bring 

Santa Clara— -on the creek of that 
name. Just 4-10 mile* further i 

ArisiiAFA— a small side-track 
river of the same name. Then, 
broad plain, 4-10 miles, is 

Chicosa— and 7 3-10 miles more bring 
us to 

El Mono— the end of the track. This 
place is one destined to be ft point of great 
importance. It. is situated on a plain 
the eastern base of the Raton M< 
and although the town was laid out in 1 
spring of 1671;, il ii'"u> Iihs it population 
over 000, and is doing u large and rapidly 
increasing business. The forwarding ol" 
goods for the southern country is one "that 
centers a large amount of business at this 
now town; and stores, hotels, rest 
and shops of all kinds are springing up 
daily. A bank has been established, and a 
newspaper soon will be. 

Near the town is located extensive coal 
mines. One vein that is now being 
worked is a lion/ontid 14-foot vein, so situ- 
ated that cars are run to the mouth of the 
le and the coal is dumped, by a shute, 
into the cars. One great feature of litis 
coal is its adaptability for coking. 

The railroad hauled away from El Mono 
during the year 1877, 700 Ions of coke; 
nome was shipped as far as Salt Lake City, 
o be used in the smelting of ores, butthe 

rTMlt' T portion WiLS tril.Ml l.i I till- I'll nilU.LS 

it Black Hawk. Golden and Boulder. 

There are now in operation :t:J coking 
ovens — and still the demand exceeds the 
sun ply. 

Prof. Gardner, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, made a number of careful experi- 
ment with this coal in 1875, and as a re- 
sult of his tests in reverberatory furnaces, 
he says : 

"In a few minutes both furnaces were en- 
veloped in a sheet of burning gases, that 
went roaring up the flues. Heat bee;ime 
so inlen.se thai Ibe ores bail to be pulled 
back to the chimneys, for that left near the 
bridge melted down and ran like water. 
"" b Same and great heating power were 



now too evident to be mistaken." 

El Moro is Hti miles from Pueblo, 2. 
miles from Denver, live miles north of 
Trinidad, «5 miles to Cimerron, 10;j 
miles to Fort Union, 150 miles to 
Veg:is, and 205 miles to Santa Fe. 
of which are reached vi;i the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R. R.. or by stages. 

Trikidad — tlie county seat of Las Ani- 
mas county — is live miles south of 
Moro, and is an old settled place; I 
grottier proportion of the people are 
Spanish or Mexican descent; stock rais- 
ing is the principal source of incoa 
Coal mines are extensive— but until a ra 
road is built to the town the demand ct 
not extend beyond home consumption. 

Returning to Cueharae, "change car;, 
and we are oft' again — this time up the 
west bank of Chucharas River. 

Wai.si:ns— is the first station— 6 7-10 
miles from Cuchiira*. It is tastefully bud 
out — having been settled by a colony of 
Germans, who are engaged in agricuNuii- 
and stock raising. From this the grade 
will be heavy, until we reach the summit 
of the mountain. 

In passing along up the creek, it will 
be observed Unit all the settlers are Mex- 
icans or Spanish, and they observe all the 
oldeiistonisof Spanish countries, parficu 
larly in their cultivation of the soil. They 
ignore the usual implements of husbandry 
to a great extent. They tickle the grou " 
with, a wooden plow; cut their grain w 
baud knives; Ihrash it out with goats 
clean in the wind by dropping it to tht 
ground from an elevated position whei 
the wind is blowing. Then when tlu 
grain is gathered and cleaned il is poundel 

. powder between large flat stc 

Goals and sheep are their stock in tradi 

Their houses are of adobe, or, at best, lop 

-and the number of children is only 

equaled by the number of dogs ; but ill 

happy, and we are inclined to — 

with the poet: 

Am In r.hlo vulley sweeily blent— 
And comfort smiles, and plenty ml Erie; 
Hare pence hns undlsturln il tloiuain? ; 



Has found ulalral 



■ ■ ■ ■ 



And "jialiin tlie mn's devnui'lop rays 

When wtlh the summer's heal ablaja" 

[There, that is the first poetry veever 
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is this time, we will 
pledge never to be 
caught doing so 
again.] 

Wahatoya — 1b 

and a very appro 



e a-io 



south of Walsena. 
To the left, after 
leaving the station, 
beautiful view 
n be hud of the 
Spanish Peaks. The 
allituik' of tin- cast 
peak is 12,720 feci ; 
th at of the west peak 
is 18,tiL'0 feet. Con- 
tinuing a little fur- 
ther, we have a tine 
n of Vein iitnl 
theSangredeChris- 
to .1 Ion n in ins on the 
right. Prom the 




8 £-10 miles to 
La Vkta— The first 
settler in this see- 

l of country was Col. Francisco, a Span- 
ish gentleman who came to La Veta IS 
years ago t and built the bouse that he 

La Vela is situated at an elevation of 
6,970 feet, on the south branch of Cuchara 
Creek, at the northern base of the moun- 
"ains, with the Spanish or "TwinPeaks" 
s immediate kick. ground. The popula. 
.ion is about 300. It boasts of some good 
bnfldlnra — a postoffice, a grist mill, and, 
if reports are true, pood prospects for the 
future, as well as great present expecta- 

It Is reported that a silver mine has 
been discovered near, producing ore that 
mills $118 per ton; 100 claims have been 
staked ; copper is also a late discovery, and 
coal seven miles west, on Middle Creek, 
and White Sulphur Springs, five miles 

At La Veta all extra cars are left ln-hind, 
an extra locomotive is added, and the 
train starts out on an average gradt: ol 211 
feet to the mile, for 21 1-2 miles- In some 
places the grade is much higher, but the 
passenger need not fear, as die road is well 
built, the ttes are close together and double 



spiked — the engines and cars flrstcla 
while the road-bed Is blasted from t 
mountain side, making it as solid as the 
vverliisimsiliills upon which it rests. 

Leaving La Veta, our course is almost 
due west, winding up Middle Creek, and 
then on to a high plateau and up Veta 
Creek. 

As the train leaves the station at La 
Veta, the oldSangredeCliristo wagon road, 
— stage road — can bo ween on the left, 
where it winds around the side of the 
mountain. Continuing on up the creek, 
eight mili'K i'fini Hip slaiinn, wo arrive at 

Ojo— At this side-track, by lookine di- 
rectly it I lend, away up tm the top of a round 
flat-topped mountain — called "Dump " 



Mountain apparently 



be i 



great t 



the 



center. Now, notice the long reddish 
line encircling that mountain near its top. 
Doyou see it? That is our road, ami there, 
in front of that low tree, we will be in half 
an hour, looking down at this station. 

Again we proceed. Loon I on yoi 
right, away up— there! That peak i 
Veta Mountain, 11,513 feet above tie W -> 
of the sea. TS$A mp^fe jp\ ILw^Vsvw S2 1'* 




I to the left! See! There is tbe rood— can 
: ever get up there? We are turning. 
m and darkens for 2 8-10 
jncl we are at Uie great 
e Shcus— We have run up on one 
e of the "shoe," now we will turn *~ "" 
left and roll around tlie toe of Ihesho ., 
around, on the other side. Now we look 
down on our left, and the higher we go, 
the grander the view. Onward — upward. 
All, we have it! Wow look away down 
thul little, rntrrow valley, and see little "' 
station, where we stood only a " 
ago, and looked «p— looked at 
—then located our present position. 

Stop a moment and take a look around 
The illustration on page 47 shows our 
a Abala Canyon, going up to the 
Mule Shoe from Ojo and then curving 
around and neariog the summit of "Dump" 
Mountain. " Old vote,™ jost to the north, 
across the chasm, has "come down a peg" 

The Spanish Peaks, now look low— " be- 
neath our notice." Hist! but isn't ,the air 
pure? Before leaving this point, let us 
take Mother look around. To the east- 
ward, Ojo ; further, La Veta ; a little to the 
right, the Spanish Peaks; then a sweep 
' '-" & little, the broad plains, 
Jiing away in the dim haze of tbe dis- 
i: to the north, an awful chasm, 140 
t deep; then Vetu Mountain rises up, 
and bars our vision. To the westward an 
occasional mountain peak peeps out above 
the growth of pines in the foreground, 
while all around us are pine and spruce in 
the ravines, ami away up the mountain to 
the '•timber line, usually about 10,000 feet, 
above which they stand uncovered, before 
their Maker — except, possibly, by a mantle 
of nurity— the frost of winter. 

t we have not had a look to the 
H climb higher ; first. 

9 now to the right, and fol- 

9 around the mountain to the south — 
j), around the head of a deep ravine, to 
the left; up again, we curve around the 
head of another, and then another— ever 
upward — but the chasms and ravines are 
decreasing. Another turn, and we are at 
the 

Summit of Veta Pass— 0,339 feet above 
the level of the sea; l,»!)7 R-t;l hi -Her than 
Sherman on tbe Union Pacific Railroad 
—the third in height in the world. i 

The weight or the engine that hauled 
our train up Ibis mountain is 34 ions. 
This station is situated in a grove of I 



limber which obstructs the view, ti 
great extent; but those who have the ti 
to stop, could take a walk along the st 
init lo the eastward, about one mile, where 
the beat view can be obtained. 

The canyon up ivhieh our iraiu cam , 
theturn ol the Mule Shoe, it called Abata 
.Canyon, and tbe old wagon road which w 
crossed over on a bridge, at the curve, wa 
the "Abata & Bangle de Christo " toll 

The only building on the Summit is the 
station, which is built of stone. 

Leaving the Summit, our train will de- 
scend on the south lor seven miles, on as 
heavy grade as when climbing up tbe 
northern slope. 

On the route down the mountain lo Gar- 
land, 15 miles, there is little of interest. 
There are several saw mills, and timber 01 
each side of a long ravine, down which 
our train rolls, passing the following side- 
tracks ; 1 (HO miles ioSangke de Christo; 
5 1-10 miles further lo Placer; 3 aid 

miles more to WaCO.n CkbeK; iJu-lOaddi- 
tional to Garland; more to Pom Oak- 
land, and 30 miles more to the end oi the 

Alahoha— on the Rio Grande River. 

It is in the center ol" San Luis Valley, ouc 
of the best farming sections of the Slate; 
has a population ol about 1,000, and con- 
trols an extensive trade with the mining 
towns lo the north and west, as well u 
with the tanning community and those 
en-ayed in ihe caiile and sheep raising; 
1.1 ie hitter class are quite numerous in this 

Stages leave daily for Del Norte, >™ 
liles; Lake Citv. L-'Omibs; lave about io 
MiiiUniik'. Aniriimeu-eamimntOlTreigllt 
■ shipped on wagons from Alamosa to the 
lining region to the west, north and 

■inn. [See Amies, N" 0.56.1 

... .„ u en yer, and take 



11 Ihe 



tithe 



Denver Pacific Railroad. 

This road, until recently was operated 
by the K, P.. but now by the U". P. 

In the fall of 1807, this compat 
was organized at Denver City, Col 
rado, the object of which was 
connect the city by rail and telegraph 
lines with the Union Pacific railroad 
at Cheyenne. The distance to 
overcome was 106 miles, through a co 
try possessing no serious obstacles, and 
many favorable inducements io the enter- 
prise. For a part ol the way, the country 
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along and for some distance on either side 
of the line is a rich farming section, the 
remainder of the road being through cele- 
brated grazing lands. The desire to open 
up this rich region, to connect the city of 
Denver with the trans-continental railroad, 
by which to afford a way for cheap and 
fast freight and rapid transit of passengers, 
induced the people of Colorado to take 
hold of the scheme, when proposed, with 
commendable zeal and alacrity. Sub- 
scriptions for about one-fourth the amount 
of money required were made in a few 
days, ana the county bonds of Arapaho 
county were almost unanimously voted to 
the amount of $500,000, and work com- 
menced. 

The road was completed to Evans early 
in the fall of 1809, and to Denver the 24th 
day of June, 1870. 

During the summer of 1879, this road 
was sold by the bondholders and passed 
under the control of the Union Pacific, 
enabling that company to control a 
through line from Kansas City, Mo., to 
a junction with their main line at 
Cheyenne. Distance, 743 miles. 

Leaving Denver, our course is north- 
ward, along down the east bank of the 
Platte River, for 18 miles, to 

Hughes — The country is almost wholly 

S'ven up to grazing — except on the low 
>ttom land, and at such places where 
water can be had for irrigating. 

At Hughes, the Boulder Valley railroad 
— previously alluded to— branches off to 
the westward. 

Johnson— is the next station from 
Hughes, 14 miles distant, and 16 miles far- 
ther brings us to 

Evans — This is the headquarters of the 
St Louis Western Colony and the New 
England Colony; population about 900. 
The Journal, a weekly paper, is published 
here. Evans is fully provided with churches, 
schools and most of the modern improve- 
ments. 

Boon after leaving Evans we cross the 
Platte River, and four miles farther come to 
I Greeley— The county seat of Weld 
county. This town was laid out in 
May, 1870, by the Greeley colony^under 
the fostering care of the late Hon. Horace 
Greeley, of the New York Tribune. The col- 
ony control about 100,000 acres of as fine land 
as can be found in the Territory. Extensive 
Irrigating ditches have been "taken out," 
and water from the Cache a laPoudre 
River furnishes ample water for all pur- 



poses. This town has increased rapidly ; 
population nearly 8,000, with ample 
churches, hotels, schools, etc*. The Qrre- 
ley Tribune and the Sun, weeklies, are 
published here. One noted and glorious 
feature of the place is the absence of all 
intoxicating drink. It's tough on the '• old 
soakers," who now have to u pack in " 
their "nips " on the sly, or be sick and get 
a doctor to give a prescription; hut it is 
said that Greeley abounds in doctors and 
druggists. 

Leaving Greeley, we cross the valley of 
the Cache a la Poudre and follow up 
Lone Tree Creek, 14 miles, to 

Pierce — situated in the midst of tho 
best grazing lands. From here, it is 20 
miles to 

Cass— This is a mere side track, at tho 
upper crossing of Lone Tree; then ten 
miles brings us to the 

Summit— a side-track— on tho top of 
the ridge, ten miles from Cheyenne — which 
we reach after crossing Crow ('reek — a 
distance from Denver to Cheyenne of 100 
miles. 

With this sketch of Colorado, short and 
imperfect, because it is impossible to do 
justice to this country, we take our leave 
of it, and returning to the Pat: i lie railroad, 
start once more for tho West. 

Cheyenne — Just in the border of tho 
city, we cross Crow Creek, on a Howe 
truss bridge— one of the best on the road. 
We leave the creek and follow up the bed 
of a small dry ravine. About two miles 
from the city — by looking to the right, 
northward — a fine view can be had of Fort 
Davy Russell, previously described. We 
are now ascending the eastern slope of tho 
southern range, of the Black Hills of Wy- 
oming, which are stretching away in a long 
rugged line before us. 

Hazard — six miles west of Cheyenne, 
is the first station we reach, and the junc- 
tion of the Colorado Central railroad. 
The track turns off at the left of the sta- 
tion, and crosses the prairie and hills to the 
southward — as described on our route to 
Colorado. At Hazard, the traveler going 
East, can obtain a view of Cheyenne ana 
Port Davy Russell— the former directly 
ahead, and the latter a little to the left of 
his train. 

Otto— is 8 3-10 miles farther west, where 
passenger trains from the East and West 
usually meet, stop for a few moments^ to . 
exchange letters ttasi ^«b*sh^ Skssa^afc^ N^ 
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cuofi-tt s new ovki;i.a_\i> tourist 



—one going East fur light, the oilier Vi 
for knowledge. 

We are now 0,724 feet above the sea, n 
the traveler should note tlie rapid r: 
ni ink: from this point, in surmounting the 
Black Hills. Here the heavy grading 






merous till w 

the nortli of this plac 



IT be 
the "Hills." 
the base of the 



alley, when; Crow Creek. 

- many tine springs. The 

very superior grazing 

injunction with the adja- 

>ras ample game for the 



Hills, is 

finds its 

land, and in 
cent hills, h 

Fifteen milea from this station, to the 
north, at the eastern entrance of Cheyenne 
Pass, is the site of old Fort Walbach, 
now deserted. Near this fort are the head 
waters of Lodge Pole Creek. 

Granite Cnnjon- is five milea west 
of Otto, and 574 feet higher. At this pniut 
are extensive stone quarries, whence wa? 
taken the rock for the company'! build 
lugs in Cheyenne, also tor the stone ware- 
houses. Limestone abounds in this vicin- 
ity, and many kilns have been erected. To 
the left of the road, and down the canyon, 
a few hundred yards, is a tine spring, from 
whence the water is elevated to tlie tank 
by the roadside. Half a mile to tha south 
are a number of fine springs, which— with 
others to the westward— sire the head-wa- 
ters of Lone Tree Creek, a tributary of the 
South Platte River. Along the road now 
is heavy rock-work, and on the exposed 
portions of the road may be seen the snow- 
sheds and snow-fences, built of plank or 

JBnford— is a small side-track, 6 0-10 
miles further. Heavy rock- work, and 
snow-sheds and fences mark the road. 
Water for (lie station is elevated from 
springs down the ravine, on the southward. 
The country here presents a wild, rug- 
ged and grand apearance. The level 
f round or little valleys are covered with a 
ne coat of buffalo grass, and now and 
then clumps of stunted pine appear by 
the roadside. On either hand, nearby, 
high, bold masses of granite rear their 
gray sides, piled one on the other, in wild 
confusion. Up, up, still higher, in the 
background are the rocky, pine-clad peaks 
of the Black Hills. The scene is pecu- 
■ly impressive as we near Sherman, 
"liatlyif it chances to be one of those 
when the clouds float low down the 
,■ then the traveler looks over the 
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intervening space between him and 
mountain range beyond, and sees nought 
but floating masses of vapor; no moun- 
tains, no valley, no forest, only these fleecy 
.shapes, and u'long. dark line rising above 
l.hi-m, o'erlopped by the glistening si't-s of 
Long's Peak. The altitude gained, we 
see on the north side of the road.a sign- 
board — "Summit of the Mountains;" then 
seem to move along a level plain, covered 
with grass, rocks and shrubs, until we 

Sherman- Eight thousand two hundred 
a:,.: forty-two feet above the level of the sea. 
It is named in honor of General Sherman, 
the tallest general in the service. This 
station is 54!) miles from Omaha and 1,805 
from San Francisco. 

Sherman, as a town, is not noted for its 
size. The trains stop here but a few min- 
utes. The company's buildings consist of 
a comfortable station, a small repair Shop, 
and a round-house of rive stalls. A post- 
office, telegraph and express offices, one 
store, two hotels, two saloons, and about 
twenty houses of all sorts, constilute the 

Seventy miles to the southwest is Long's 
Peiik. and 1(1") miles to the south is Pike's 
Peak, both plainly visible. To the north- 
west, about 10(1 miles distant, is Elk Moun- 
'" in. another noted land-mark. The maii- 

frade from < 'hevenne to Sherman ia 
set per mile. The freight taken oi 
this station for tlie East and Wert i 
quite extensive, consisting of sawed lum- 
ber, telegraph poles, and wood obtained in 
the hills and ravines but a ft 
taol to the northward. On many of these 
hills, and in the canyons, are found a 
dense growth of hard spruce pine, which, 
as to quality and adaptability for being 
dressed, resembles the hemlock of the 
^astern States. 

The winters arc not as severe at Bherman 

as many think, neither is the 

deep as many would suppose from seeing 

the great nmiihcr iif snow-sheds and fences; 

□w seldom falls more than a few inches 

depth. It is not the depth of si 

causes any inconvenience to the working 

of the road, but it is the drifting of it into 

cuts duriui: ike heavy winds. For the 

purpose of preventing this, the sheds, 

fences and walls are erected along the 

". the latter a few rods away from the 

banks of the cuts. The fences cause 

eddy or current of air, which piles t 

k along in huge drifts, keeping it, it 
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grest measure, from the track. Snow-shed? 
cover the deepest cuts along the roiul, 
where obstructions from the snow arc most 
likely to occur. The cold rains anil deep- 
est snows come with an east wind; the 
worst storms come from the southwest. 

The thermometer at Sherman run pes 
from 82 deg. Fahrenheit, in the summer, 
to 30 dec. below zero in winter. Springs 
of sparkling water are numerous in the 
lurrounding country, and form many 
(mall streams which wind their way 
among rocks and through gorges until 
they are lost in the waters of other streams. 

At this elevated point, llie tourist, if his 
"wind is good," can spend a lone time 
pleasantly in wandering amid some of I In- 
wildest, grandest scenes to he found on the 
continent. There are plae.es where the 
rocks rise higher, where the chasms are 
hr deeper, where the surrounding peaks 
may be loftier, and the torrents might 
term their power, and still they do not 



possess such power over the mind of man 

as does the wild, desolate looking land- 
scape around Sherman. Although ihi< 
plateau is covered willi grasa, ami nee*- 
sional tliruhK and -dinted trei* greet the 
eye, the surrounding bleakness and ilfwi- 
lutiuii render this place one of awful gran- 
deur. The hand of Him who mien llio 
universt Is no where else more marked, and 
in no place will llie tourist feel so utterly 
atone, so completely isolated from man- 
kind, and left entirely with nature, as at 
Sherman, on the Hlack Hills of Wyoming 
Al the first the tourist c\|>ericnce* much 
diilieiilty in iireathing, tho extreme light, 
ni'ss of the ri i r Irving the lungs to their uL 



of llie pure mountain air, will greatly pre- 
fer it to a heavier atmosphere. 

Fish and Gamf — There is no spot along 
the line of road which can he compared (>i 
the locality around Sherman for trout lisli- 
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[ ing. The tiniest rivulets swarm with them, 
a their speckled sides glisten in every 
eddy. They weigh from one-fourth to two 
pounds, and their flesh is as hard anJ 
white us that of the mountain trout of 
Vermont 

Antelope, elk, black-tailed deer, hear, 
sage hens and grouse abound in the hills 
Hid on the plateaus. The angler, hunter, 
)r tourist should never pass Sherman with- 
out pausing long enough to fly a hook and 
try his rifle. Doubt, less this point will be- 
come a favorite summer resort, for travelers, 
when the hotel accommodations are such 
s to entice them to remain, as it possesses 
eminent attractions for hunting and lishing. 
From Sherman to Rawlin's, 100 miles. 
Hie road runs between the Black Hills and 
the Rocky Mountain range, presenting 
varied and impressive scenery at various 
points. 

Leaving Sherman, the road turns to the 
left, and passes through several long snow- 
sheds and deep rock cuts to 

Dale Cheek Beidoe— Dale Creek is a 
noted stream, although a small 
should have a noted bridge — & 
When the road was being constructed over 
those hills, in 18(37, the railroad company 
built a plated wooden 1'rame-work structure 
650 feet long, from bluff to bluff and 126 
feet high. The bridge stood on trestles, 
interlaced with each other, and securely 
corded together and stayed by wire cables, 
secured to, and sloping from, the bridge 
each side to substantial anchorage, d'oi 
into tiie valley below, presenting a light 
and graceful appearance when viewed 
from the creek below. This old bridge 
was replaced In 1877 by_ one of iron, of 
similar dimensions, built in the most sub- 
stantial manner— see illustration, 

From the bridge, the beautiful little 
stream looks liko a silver thread below us, 
the sun glistening its surface with a thou- 
sand Bashes of silvery light Anon, the 
dark walls of the canyon shade it, as 
though they were envious or jealous of its 
beauty being rendered common property. 
A narrow, green valley, half a mile above 
the bridge, is the site of the former 
Dale City, where, at one time, were 
over 600 inhabitants. Now, a few hundred 
Is above the bridge, can be seen a soli- 
'"ce a lone sentinel in front of 
d camp. Here, too, as well as 
d Sherman, and all over the Black 
t, are found countless flowers of every 



variety and hue. over 300 varieties of wliicl 
have been classified. 

Virginia Dale — is situated fifteen mitJ 
southwest of Sherman, in Colorado, ui, the 
head of a deep gorge, on Dale Creek, near 
the Cache-a-la Poudre River. On the east 
side of the canyon, the wall of overhanging 
rock rises about 000 leot high, for a niile 
al'mir [he stream, giving a wild ..ml niclur. 
esque beauty, a sublimity and graudeul 
to the scene, rarely surpassed. This [«>iut 
is culled the '■Lover's Leap," though we 
never learned that any oue ever leaped off ; 
but if the leap was made, we judge that 
the jar on alighting in the valley, BOG feel 
below, must have knocked all the love, 
romance or sentiment out of fhose making 
it. In and around this place are numerous 
dells, grottoes, gorges, canyons, precipices, 
towering peaks and rugaed recesses, 
enough to employ the tourist for s 
time in examining their beauties. 

Some "yellow-covered novelist" 
immortalized Virginia Dale, liy culling it 
the "Robbers' Roost," though failing to 
inform us what they roosted on. But 
usiik' from thi.-.i[Ui.'?Iii>nab!e honor, Virginia 
Dale is the most widely known and cele- 
brated of any locality in these mountains. 
There are a few good buildings around the 
place, where excursionists, who visit to 
enjoy the scenery, mountain air, anil rare 
tislungaiid limiting, are provided for. 
See Annex, No 10. 

We now return to the railroad, cros3 the 
bridge, anil turn away to the northward, 
through long .snow-sbeiis and rocky cuts, 
made through red sandstone, six miles to 
Tie Siding— This station is important 
only in the lact of its being a point where 
great quantities of ties and wood are 
brought tn the railroad from the hills to 
(In' northward. The view to the south 
is that of a very broken and rugged coin i. 
try. To the west, the southern end of 
the great Laramie Plains is spread out, 
almost at our I'eet, twenty miles in width, 
with the wondrous Rocky Mountains ris- 
ing from its western border, range upon 
"".nge, peak overlapping peak, away up, 
> into the regions of perpetual enow, 
■erone hundred miles away. 
Our train is descending rapidly, and 
more to the northward; steam is no longer 

iulred — only brakes. Onward, 4 1-10 
es, through snow-sheds and deep exca- 
vations, brings us to 

Harney — an unimportant station 
Passing ou, to the left can he seen the old 




tenver and Salt Lakn stage rood, the tele- 
iph marking the Hue for some distance 

Kthe railroad. On the right hand, the 
i valley has been fenced In for 
ring purposes. 
Tie next station Is 4 1-3 miles, denomi- 



, of these sandstones rear 

i from 500 to 1,000 feet above (be 
l, apparently worn and washed by the 
into, Into wild .fantastic shapes and 
sque figures. Rocks which, at a dis- 
•"8, might be taken for castles, rise side 
tdewlththe wall of an immense fort; 
ches rear their roofs, almost shading 
owly cottage by their aide ; columns, 
iments and pyramids are mixed up 
themselves and each other, as though 
malignant power had carried off 

s 



mighty city of the olden ..... 

wearying of his booty, had thrown it down 
upon these plains, without much regard 
to the order in which the buildings were 
placed. 

Some few only of these curiosities, can be 
seen from the car windows, and those are 
not the largest. The tourist, by stopping 
over a day or two at Laramie, would find 
much of interest in this section of the 
country. 

The Laramie River rises about 60 miles 
to the southwest from Red Buttes, on the 
eastern slope of the mountains — its source 
being composed of almost innumerable 
springs. Its general course is northeast 
for 200 miles, when it empties into the 
North Platte River at Fort Laramie. 

During the building of (be road, thou, 
sands of ties were floated down to Lara- 
mie, and thence hauled along the line. 

The supply of timber in this region la 
as near inexhaustible e& (iosj.^edSVtfAtsi.- 



njii.ii'il, when: I'nivsls i]d iMl recover from 
[lie culling. There will be no second 
nvwth here ; when OBOB cut off, it is gone 
Forever. Saw mills will find employment 
for many generations, era they can lay 
bare these mountains. 

Fort Sanders— six and s hair miles 
from lied Unties, is a railroad station, fur 
tin; military post of Furl Sandu's, situated 
nil the east side of the railroad, close to 
the track, and in plain view for miles in 
every direction. The buildings are princi- 
pally of logs, several of stone, and one an 



ordinary frame— the bead quarters. 

This post was established June 23d, 
1866, by two companies of the Third Bat- 
talion,U. 8. Infantry, under command of 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Mizner, 
Captain ihi.Ii Infantry. Latitude 41 deg, 
V.i niin. 4 sec. (observation), longitude 105 
deg. 40 uiin. (approximate.) 

Two and a-half miles farther on— rolling 
over abroad prairie, twenty-five miles in 
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City— the enterprising 

county seat of Albany county, has wonder- 
fully improved within the last few years. 
It has a population of 4,000, and is regu- 
larly laid out, at right angles with the 
roaa. A stream of. clear, cold water, 
which rises in a spring a few miles to the 
eastward, runs through the principal 
streets; the buildings are small and mostly 
of wood with a few substantial structures 
of stone. The spirit of improvement is 
manifested, on every hand, which has re- 
cently completed numerous stores, hotels, 
banks, churches, schools, dwellings, and 
other buildings, including a court-house 
and jail. Trees line many of the streets, 
and present a cheerful and home-like ap- 
pearance; in fact, most of the Laramie 
residents are here to stay, and are deter- 
mined to make it the "Boss " city of the 
Plains. 

Laramie was many years after the com- 
pletion ot the road, a regular eating sta- 
tion for passenger trains from the East and 
West. The meals were served in the com- 
pany's large and commodious hotel — in 
front of which the cars stop — but cir- 
cumstances made it necessary to establish 
the eating house farther to the northward, 
and it is now at Rock Creek, 51 miles dis- 
tant. The 8entinal, a weekly, and the 
Times, a daily, are papers published here. 

Rolling mill— During the year of 
1874, the Railroad Company erected a roll- 
ing mill at this place, at a cost of $127,- 
500. It is situated to the right of the road 
a short distance north of the station. The 
mill is in operation night and day, re-roll- 
ing old rails and other heavy work. 

The company's division shops are also 
located here. They are of stone obtained 
from Rock Creek, 50 miles distant* to the 
northward. The round-house contains 20 
stalls. The machine shop is used for gen- 
eral repairing, and contains all the neces- 
sary machinery of a first-class shop. 

The railroad was completed to this point 
June 18th, 1868, and for some months 
Laramie was known as the " end of the 
track," which at that time meant that it 
was not only the place from which all 
freight and supplies for the West were 
hauled on wagons — but it was the center 
for all the gamblers, roughs and abomina- 
tions which followed the building of the 
road. 

Directly to the east of this place can be 
seen the Cheyenne Pass wagon road — the 
old emigrant route— which crosses the 



plain and river half a mile below the 
city, running northwest to the base of the 
mountains, parallel with the railroad. 

Woman Jury — Laramie was the first 
place in America— or in the world even — 
where a female jury was empaneled. 
Their first case was that of a Western des- 

Serado, and there was no flinching from 
uty on the part of the M weaker sex.'* 
Before bringing in their verdict, they in- 
voked the divine guidance — while their 
nurses calmed the rising generation by 
singing, 

•* Nice little baby, don't get in a fury, 
'Cauee mamma's gone to Bit on the jury." 

"Tricks that abb vain" — Curious 
passengers will note from this city west 
the railroad laborers — section hands — are 
all Chinamen ; they are said to be very 
reliable; and, as they don't drink whisky, 
the saloons along the line are getting al- 
most as scarce as the grasshoppers and 
mice. The saloon-men are all " anti- 
Chinese." 

Laramie Plains— comprise a belt of 
fine grazing lands about 25 miles 
wide by 60 long, and is considered one of 
the best locations for stock-raising in this 
section of the country. 

The remarks made about the grazing 
lands elsewhere will well apply to this sec- 
tion. Beef can be raised and fattened on 
these plains at an expense not exceeding 
the cost of such cattle in Texas, where, as 
every one knows, they raise themselves 
and form the larger halfHrf the population. 
The peculiar feature of these grasses are 
similar to those already described. The 
plains are higher, and frost makes its ap- 
pearance earner in the fall, but the grass 
is cured by the summer sun before its ar- 
rival, so that the cold weather does not in- 
jure it We need only to mention the 
well-known fact that thousands of buffalo 
roamed over these plains, furnishing the 
Indians with unlimited quantities of beef, 
before the white man drove them away, to 
convince any one that the laudations of 
this, as a grazing country, are not exagger- 
ated or wild ideas of enthusiasts, but sim- 
ple facts, substantiated by past and present 
experience. 

Stock-raising is now almost the only in- 
dustry noticeable, and a great many thou- 
sand head of cattle, sheep and horses can 
be seen in almost any direction. It is 
computed that there are at this time over 
90,000 head of cattle, 8&{Nft Y\s»& ^ 
sheep, and fcJNfo \unaot *a&. \sxka*» 
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within 40 miles of Laramie, valued 
$S£S0,G00, In 1BH7, there couldn't be 
found in the same section fiOO head of all 
kinds~all toid. Agriculture is nut profit- 
able, yet they have demonstrated that si uric 
of the hard; vegetables can be cultivated 
with success on the bottom lands. 



mie. Sheep Mountain — one of the peaks 
in lie lioc.ky Mountain range — rears its 
licad for laiJlVt lei'l iil.«jvi;tlif;sea. Hhould 
Uie tourist desire In visit llic place, he will 
find the road beyond the plains rouirli, 
and the ascent toilsome. Before begin- 
ning the ascent of tin: mountains we enter 
one of the grandest fmvsts in the country. 
For ten miles we toil on through the for. 
est, which is so dense that the sunlishl 
hardly penetrates, and the silence is almost 
oppressive. Bears, mountain lions, and 
the mountain sheep range here; their 
haunts, until lately, never having been in- 
vaded by the pale face. Emerging from 
this gloom into the fair sunlight, we find 
ourselves on the highest point of the moun- 
tain, from which we can look over piles of 
fleecy clouds floating below us to other 
ranges far beyond, t'eak on peak, rid^e 
on ridge, they ascend, until their snow- 
clad heights are lost in the distance, or in 
■ire vast blue dome above. 

Looking downward, we behold a vast 
succession of dark ridges and grey peaks 
through the rifts in the fog-like vapor 
floating above them. These dark ridges 
derive their sombre hue from the forests 
of pine, which extend for miles and miles 
in all directions. To the east we see a 
deep indentation in the mountains, which is 
Laramie Plains. Across this Apparently 



black crests closing the 
Turn now to the immediate landscape. 

Here is a green, grassy lawn, dotted with 
tiny flowers, of varieties such as we never 
before beheld, or ever read of, and right 
before us, in the center of Ibis lawn, lies a 
circular lake nearly a mile wide ; its clear, 
soft, cold water glistening in the rays of 
i,andrefleeting,a8ui amirror.every 
on its banks, transforming them 

? fantastic shapes, as the breeze 
isses the silver surface, lifting 
| It into little ripples. 

l scene is one of unsurpassed loveli- 

aitnetliately around you while the 

the distance is grand, aye, sub- 



lime— beyond the power of words to de- 
pict. Whoever visits this place canno! 
fail of being impressed with its wonderuus 
beauty, and his mind will lake newer anil 
clearer impressions of the power of "Iliiu 
who hath created all things." 

The Snowy Bangh — the great backbone 
of the continent— iscovered withsnowfora 
.meat part of the season; the highest peaks 
ever wearing their white robes, even wheo 
the passes are covered with flowers. This 
renders thorn very conspicuous and easily 
discerned at a great distance. Hence the 
term "Snowy Range." 

Characteristics of the Country— In 
genera] descriptions we speak of Laramie 
Plains as including all the country lying 
between the western liase of the Black 
llilis and the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountain;! — a grand park, similar in for- 
mation to the great parks of Colorado, 
though of much less altitude. These 
"parks" are Immense bodies oi table 
lands, enclosed by the peaks and ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, sheliertil 
by them from the eultl winds, watered !>y 
t.lii.'in from the never-failing streams which 
flow from gorges and canyons among 
these peaks, from which the snow is never 
absent. The average elevation of the Lar- 
amie Plains or park is about 8,300 feet, 
though where Laramie City stands it is 
more. The Black Hill ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains form the eastern and northern 
boundary of the "Plains." This range 
extends nearly due north to Laramie l'c;ik, 
alioul. Ijti miles, thence west, tenmnatins; 

the Seminole Mountains. On the south, 
the park or plain is bordered by the Rocky 
Mouuiains, which here reach an elevation 
of from 10,00010 13,000 feet above the sea 
aw-capped always. To the altitude of 
. _ 8,000 to U,000 feet, these slopes are 
covered with dense pine forests. 

In the mountains to the westward, in 
North Park, Douglass, and other creeks, 
rich mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
nearly all the known metals have been dis- 
covered, and in several cases, worked to ad- 
vantage. The Keystone is reported to be a 
very rich mine, the owners of which are 
taking out the ore and piling it up, to await 
Hie arrival of a stamp mill which will be 
put up in a few months. Undoubtedly 
there are vast regions tributary to Laramie 
equally well-stored with mineral deposits. 
that have never been prospected or visited 
by the white men. 

" i tile tvoiWiwaat from out the Elk 
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Mountains, juts the Rattlesnake Range, ex- 
tending north to the North Platte, carrying 
an elevation of nearly 8,000 feet 

Through the western range, the North 
Platte canyons, and. on the east, the Medi- 
cine Bow River cuts through the eastern 
range, separating it from the foot-hills of 
the northerly range of the Black Hills. 
Through the plains flow the Big and Little 
Laramie Rivers, which, as we before stated, 
rise in the mountains which border the 
western rim of the plains. These streams 
canyon through the Black Hills north of 
Laramie Peak, and enter the North Platte 
near Fort Laramie. 

Rock Creek rises east of Medicine Bow, 
and after flowing north to about latitude 
42 degs. flows west and empties into the 
Medicine Bow. This river rises in Medi- 
cine Bow Mountains, and flows north to 
about the same latitude as Rock Creek, 
thence west, and canyons through the Rat- 
tlesnake range of hills, entering the North 
Platte about 150 miles northwest of Lara- 
mie City, in latitude 42 deg. 3 min. 

By this showing it will be observed that 
the immense park, or Laramie Plains, is 
well watered — sufficiency for grazing and 
irrigation. Wo have been more explicit, 
have dwelt longer on these points than we 
should have done, did we not feel a desire 
to show to the emigrant, or to those who 
are seeking good locations for grazing 
lands, that the Laramie Plains possess 
these advantages in an eminent degree. 
We have wandered far away trom the 
plains in our descriptions, but the grazing 
lands end not with the plains. The moun- 
tain sides, until the timber belt is reached, 
the valleys, bluffs, and foot-hills, all pre- 
sent the same feature in point of luxuriant 
crops of grass. The valleys of the streams 
mentioned also contain thousands of acres 
of meadow land, where hay can be cut in 
abundance, and, if the season will permit, 
wheat, barley and rye might be grown to 
advantage, the soil being a black loam, 
and sufficiently moist to insure good crops 
without irrigation. 

Fish and Game — Trout — the finest in 
the world— can be found in every moun- 
tain stream, while every variety of game 
ranges over the mountains, hills valleys 
and plains in countless numbers. 

With these general remarks, we will re- 
turn to Laramie, and proceed on our jour- 
ney. Soon after leaving the city, we cross 
the Laramie River, and eight miles brings 
us to 



Howell's — an unimportant station, 
where passenger trains seldom stop. Ij. is 
then 7 0-10 miles to 

Wyoming— on the Little Laramie 
River. During the building of the road 
large quantities of ties were received at 
this point, which were cut at the head of 
the river and floated down the stream in 
high water. The country is a broad prai- 
rie. At the station we crossed Little Lara- 
mie, a small stream which rises in the 
mountains to the westward and empties 
into Laramie River. The same might be 
said of Whiskey Creek, a small stream 
which is crossed next. To the next station 
it is 8 7-10 miles. 

Cooper Iiako— Near the station, to 
the westward, lies a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, about two miles long by half-a-mile 
wide, called Cooper's Lake. 

Lookout — a station with an altitude 
of 7,169 feet— is 8 7-10 miles from Cooper 
Lake. We are now entering the rolling 
prairie country, where, for 25 miles either 
way along the road, vast herds of elk, 
deer and antelope arc found at different 
seasons of the year — the elk being mostly 
found in the winter, when the snow drives 
them from the mountains. We also begin 
to find occasional bunches of sage-brush, 
which tell us that we have entered the 
country where this more useful than orna- 
mental shrub abounds. Occasionally we 
pass through cuts and over low fills, by 
snow-fences, and through snow-sheds, the 
country growing rougher as we pass along 
8 3-10 miles to 

Miser Station— Sage-brush is the 
rule. Just before reaching the station, we 
pass through a very deep cut — one of the 
deepest on the roaa — where a little spur of 
the bluffs rises abruptly from the plains, 
right in the way of the road. Just before 
reaching the next station, we cross Rock 
Creek, towards the head of which is good 
trout fishing. It is 9 7-10 miles to 

Rock Creek— a small station, situ- 
ated on a small creek of the same name. 
[See description of Rock Creek on proceed- 
ing pages.} This is a regular eating sta- 
tion ; trains from the East stop for supper, 
from the West for breakfast — 30 minutes 

The English language is wonderful for its apt- 
ness of expression. When a number of men and 
women get together and look at each other from 
the sides of a room, that's called a sociable. When 
a hungry crowd calls upon a poor station keeper 
and eats him out of house and home, that's called 
a donation party. 
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are allowed lor that purpose, which is 
ample time, as the meals sewed are not 
the best on tlie road; however, the 
f ossiles are k-urimia. 

Leaving the station, our course now lies 
to the eastward; the train winds around 
tht spur* ut' (he bluffs, which seem to liar 
our way by interlocking with each other, 
i m through a rough, rolling country, again 
turning to the westward, over brtuges and 
fill?, through uuts and snow-sheds, for 7 
M» miles to 

Wilcox — an unimportant station, and 
ui- cntiiine crossing creeks ami ravines 
for 7 0-10 mili---< nionv'of difficult engineer, 
ing and middling heavy rond-work, anil 
arrive at 

Como — another unimportant Utile 
place. Soon after passing the station ivt 
come to Oonio Lake, a beautiful little 
sheet of water, lying to the right of the 
road. It la about ow mile long and half 
a-mile wide, and contains a peculiar fi.sh, 
a " ii>h \i iiii ii ._>." 'I'll-;' '.■■■■.' ■■ 

possess gills something like a cnt-llsti ; arc 
amphibious, being often found crawling 
cltunattv around on land, miles from the 
lake. Quito a variety of peculiar I'usssl 
shells lire found around the hike that are 

gathered in summer liy persons who offer 
them lor sale to I bo tourUts- 

Mbdicing How Hi visit — is crossed a few 
inih-s after leaving Como. It rises in the 
Medicine l»i-.v Mountains, as before stated, 
and emptiea its waters into the North 
Platte Kiver. 

This river was long a noted resort for 
Indiaus, and several treaties have been 
mode on its banks between the -noble red 
men" and their pale-faced "brother*." 
The valley of the river, abn\ e the railnniil, 
for thirty miles or more, is broad, fine bot- 
tom-land, until it reaches the base of the 
mountain. From thence to its source the 
course of the river is through immense 
forests of pine, wheb present unrivaled 
facililics tor lumbering. Fish are found 
in great quantities in the .stream, and the 
various kinds of game which abound in 
this country arc found la the mountains 
where the river has its source. Soon after 
crossing the river, and 7 1-10 utiles from 
(.'<imr>, we come to 

Medicine 1 How — containing several 
stores, and saloons, freight house, passen- 
ger station, and a live-stall round-house. 

Leaving Ibis station, the road is laid 
over a smooth, level plain, for about five 
miles, when it enters a rough, hilly, sain.-- 
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brush country. The train winding around 
through deep cuts and long snow-sheds, 
for 4 4-10 miles further, stops at 

Oilrbon— Here was discovered tho 
drat coal on the Union Pacific R.R. Two 
banks or coal veins have been opened, the 
averaging about ten feet. This coal 



_ . . being so good for domestic purposes 
as that mined further to the west, at Rock 
Springs and Kvanston. During the year 
IS", these, mines produced Wi.OoO tons. 

The coal is raised from the mine ami 
dumped into the flat-ears, whiie 
on the track— the shaft of the mine being 
between the main and sidetrack, clcee lu 
the station; a stationary engine furnish- 
ing the hoi it ing power. Another shaft ia 
to the floulh of the town, a short distance, 
reached by a rsillrack. 

Carbon contains a population of about 
800, and is the county soul of Carbon rutin- 
ty, which contains a population of uboul 
a,000 — most of whom are engaged in stock- 
raising. 

Sim p*oii — a small, unimportant siUe- 
track. is reaeheil seven miles from Curiam, 
alter passing through a succession of culs, 
many of which are covered with sjihw- 
sheds. Passenger ears donotsb>]i. The 
road now curves around, and runs almost 
due west for 50 miles. To the next sta- 
tion it is 4 0-10 miles. 

Percy— The station was named 1 
Percy T. Brown, an engineer who w 
killed by the Indians, while employed sur- 
veying the line. 

During the construction of the road, 
this was an important station. Ties, tele- 
graph pules, wood and bridge timber, v 
landed at this point in immense quantiii<'«. 

They were obtained at Elk Mountain, 

ivcn miles to the south. The old stage 
road winds around lite base of the moun- 
tain, between that and the railroad. Near 
the foot or the mountain, old Fort rial leek 
and one of the most important stations of 
the Overland Stage Com pany, were located ; 
both are now abandoned. 

Elk Mammnr — Is a noted, landmark, 
and quile a curiosity in its way. It rises 
great height, its top being covered 
snow a great portion of the year, 
and at any time snow can be found in 
places on tbe summit. It has the appctir- 

ice of being an isolated peak, though, 
sally, it is the extreme northern spur of 
the .Sledicinc How Mountains. It is, how- 
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rugged and alone. On the 



made by the lumbermen. 

is nearly round, ab<>iu si* miles in diame- 
ter at i la base. Its sides are covered will] 
dense forests of [line. aspen ami hemlock 
It is worthy of note, tnt this is liie only 
point where the latter species of limher 
is found ulon» the line of the road. It 
grows in profusion with the spruce in the 
gorges, near the summit. 

To the south is a, tine valley, about 15 
miles uiili-iiiiil 20 mile- lulls. Pass Creek, 
whieli rises in the Jlcilicine IJnw Moun- 
tains, runs t.liniuj;li ihis valley on its 
way to the North Platte Uiver. Large 
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quantities of hay are cut in the bottom 
lands along the creek. This stream, like 
all others which rise in this range, is full 
of fine trout and other fish. Antelope 
abound m> the plain, with elk, deer, bears 
iiuil mountain sheep, while mimnlain liens 
find tlieir homes in the. ilark ravines and 
gloomy gorges of the mountain. 

Dunn — is an unimportant station 6 
1-1(1 miles west of Percy. From Percy to 
the North Platte KiviT, 29 miles, theroad 
is built Ajwn the valley of an alkali ravine. 
Sage-brush and stagnant pools of alkali 
water are the only objects that greet the 
eye — an unpleasant greet-ini.'. it must be 
mfessed. 

Mt. Mary's— is 7 5-10 miles from 
ana. Smm atli v \i-.w'mi\\w fNaScvesi., <s 
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train enters the ravine, w hare tbe bluffs as- 
ru formidable features; in fact, 
< becomes a gorge, the rugged, 
spurs shooting out as though they wmtltl 
reach the opposite wall, and bar out farther 

C ogress. The first one of these spur.-, dins 
deed bar our way, or did until a tunnel 
was completed. Before this tunnel was 
finished, the company bod Ibc road around 
the point of Lite spur on a temporary track. 
Emerging front this tunnel, the train rushes 
down the 
abrupt an i 
utiles from 

Wolcot'R — an unimportant station. 
Down, down we go — the rough spurs 
point out from either wall of tbe canyon, 
au indenture in one brink marking a pro- 
jection on tbe other. While looking on 
, one cannot help fancying that 
this chasm was not; that some 
fearful convulsion . of nature rent the 



Suddenly we whirl out of the mouth of 
this chasm— out on the level lands of tbe 
North Platte River — cross a subsi.au! in 1 
wooden bridge, and stop at 

Fort Fred. Steele— 5 8-10 miles 
nest <>t WVIcoVb; deration, &840 feet. 

This fort was established June HOth, 
18G8, by four companies of the 31th In- 
fantry, under command of Brevet Col. I{. 
" ' re, Major 80th Infantry, Wlten the 
i the Powder Iliver country were 
abandoned, I be great bulk of the military 
stores were hauled to Ibis place and stored 
for future use. 

About two miles west of Fort Steele 
formerly stood 

Benton City— now entirely abandoned. 
The road was completed to this point the 
last of July, 1808. At thai; time a large 
amount of freight for Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and the western country was re- 
shipped in wagons at (bis point, anil dur- 
ing August and September the place pre- 
sented a lively aspect which continued 
until the road was finished to Bryan, (be 
first of October. Benton at that, lime was 
computed of canvas tents: about ii/HKIpeo- 
pie of all kinds made the population; a 
harder set it would be impossible to find— 
roughs, thieves, petty gamblers (tbe same 

thing), tiisl women, and the Usual air ■ 

piioimentsof the railroad towns, nourished 
1ii'it> in profusion. Then' were high old 
■"i Bunion then, but .is the road 



stretched away to I he westward, the p , 
'■paeked up I heir tents arid stole noiselessly 
away," leaving only a few old chimney! 1 
iiinl post-lioles to mark tbe spot of the once I 
nourishing town. Whiskey was the prin- 
cipal drink of the citizens, it being the 
most convenient, as all the water usedliad 
to be hauled from the Platte River, two 
inihs distant, at an expense of one dollar 
per barrel, or Ion cents per bucket-full. 

At Benton, the blufls which mark the 
Entrance to the canyon of the Platte near 
Kurt Steele, are plainly visible and will 
continue in sight until we near Rawlins. 
They are of gray sandstone, worn, marked 
by the waters or by the elements, Ux up 
tle'ir perpendicular sides. They are on lliir 
opposite side of the river, the banks on [he 
west side being comparatively low. 

At this point the river makes a bend, and 
for several miles we seem to be running 
down the river, parallel with it, thougb 
really drawing away from the stream. 

To the south is a long, high ridge of 
LTi-y erauile, called tbe " Hog Back," It 
is about lour miles away from the road, 
and runs parallel with "it for about 15 
miles, terminating in the highlands of 
Rawlins Springs, It is very narrow at the 
base, not exceeding hall'-n-milc in widtli, 
yet it rises from l'.ljffli to 3,000 feet high. 
The ridge is so sharo that cattle cannot he 
driven across it, and in many places it is 
all but impracticable for a man to all em pirn 
walk along its summit. Where this ridge 
rrade-s the river bank, about two and a 
half miles above Ibc bridge, the walls are 
perpendicular and very liitrli. from 1,000 h) 
l,.">00 feel. A eorre -ponding bluff on the 
,ipl>. i-.il,' side -bows thai the river lias cut a 
channel through this ridge, which at one 
time barred the progress of the waters. 

On the south side of the ridge is a very 
pretty little valley, through which flows a 
small creek into tbe Platte. It furnishes 
fine gracing and is in marked ct 
the surrounding country. 

Many years ago Ibis green and peaceful 
looking vale was the scene ■•( a fearful bat- 
' ' .'en tbe Sioux and their inveterate 
.thelites. The Sioux were encamped 
in tbe valley, and were surprised by the 
Utes. who stole on them in the grey light 
of tbe morning, and atiaeked them fiiri- 

tsly. Though taken by surprise, tbe 

ou'x fought bravely, but were surrounded 
and overpowered. When trying to escape, 
they essayed to cross tbe "Hog Back," 
but every o — ' 



e who raised his head above 
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the crest was picked off instantly. A |mr- 
tiou of the band escaped la another direc- 
tioD, leaving Uieir dead comrades on the 
field. The Sioux were so badly whipped 
that from that time forward they have bud 
little use for the Utes. 

North Platte River— Wo gave u 
short description of this river from where 
we first crossed it near North Platte Ciiv, 
to Fort Steele, so we will now trace it from 
this station to its source. 

From Fort Steele to the head witters or 
the Platte is about 150 to 21H> miles. It 
rises in the mountains of the Norm Park, 
its waters being supplied by many tributa- 
ries, which, nt prcscni , at v mostly nameless. 
The course of the river, from its source to 
this point, is nearly due north. 

About twenty-live miles above the fort, 
is the Platte Ferry, on the old overland 
stage road. 

Good bottom lands are found along the 
stream at intervals. About 100 miles fur- 
ther up, the tributaries of the river begin 
til empty their waicrs into the main stream, 
unil the timber land commences. 

Douglas Creek and French Creek are 
tributaries of the Platte, and run through 
heavy timbered valh-ys. Cold mines itiiil 
gulch diggings were 
disco verea here, but not 
prospected to any great 
eitent. On the west side 
of the river, Monument 
and Big creeks empty 
Ikeir waters into the 
Platte, nearly opposite 
the creeks llr-t named. 

Big Creek rises in ft 
beautiful lake, about 
three miles long by ball' 
a mile wide. A half- 
mile above this lies 
another bike, but little 
smaller. This ground 
is disputed territory be- 
tween the Sioux and 
Utes, rendering it very 
unsafe for small paities. 

Eight miles from 
Douglas Creek coal is 
found in abundance, 
farther on, line- 
looking quartz veins 
crop out on the hillside. 
Near here are sulphur 
springs, seven in num- 
ber, and very hot; 
while, along side of 
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them rises a clear, sparkling uprlng of 
ice-cold water, mid WtMiJHW thai the 
lime is not fur distant when llmfp spring* 
will lie taken up, a uarivic gauge mi, rem I 
laid down, hotels built, mid one of the 
Ani'st " watering pUeea" In tlie wi 
opened to llic public. 

Fish of many kinds, ami lieHVcnt, 
abumliiut it) tin' streams; the Ih'U' 
erecting dams often six liil high. ' 
mountain* and forests are full of game, and 
in llicm and the open valleys run l>r found 
elk, deer, antelope, lieurs, in o no U ill sheep 
and lions ami. occasionally, the bison or 
nioimiuiii bulliili.. 

The forests arc dense unci large in client; 
from which, during the building of the 
road, large uuuntilics of ties were eul , - " 
flouted down (lie river to Fort Steele. ' 
valleys are fertile and large, anil all in all, 
it is a grand, wild country, when' the tour- 
ist could enjoy life 10 his heart'* content, 
in hunting, (isl'iiiii', a' !'■ ri<j/>i ■'/!</ tin- Indian--. 

UretUlville-is a small side-track 
station 8 4-10mikit west of Fort Steele, and 
it is H'vm milesfurther to 

Hawllnn— (usually called Hawling 
Sprinif.'i). This place contains a |in]iulalio 
if about b00. The liailroad Company 
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'e tjuilt here a fine hotel, a round-house 
of 20 stalls, and machine-sluips for division 
repairs. The Railroad Company employ 

The surrounding country is rough and 
broken, covered with sage-brush and 
flecked witli alkali. I 'h.sr aliovc the town 
ne sulphur n|>ring rises from under the 
bed of blue limestone, and other springs 
arise from the surface of a narrow, wet 
ravine, which extends about » mile above 
the town. The bed of the rapine, as far as 
water extends, is white with alkali, 
where the poola of stagnant water do not 
sover it. 

From 30 to 40 miles to the northeast .of 
this station, are located the Ferris and 
Seminole minim; districts. The ore is sil- 
ver, and said by some people to bo very 
rich. Several mills are in operation, and 
others will soon be erected. Coal, wood 
anil water is abundant near [lie mines, anil 
prospects arc bright for the future of the 
district. 

Rawlins is the county seat of Carbon 
county, uml was named in honor of Gen'l 
J.A.Rawlins. The principal business in 
which the citizens are engaged is stock 
raising and mining. 

Two miles north of the station a paint 
mine lias been discovered, which prospects 
now to be very valuable. It is said to he 
fire-and- water proof. Tim mills have been 
erected at (he station fur grinding the paint, 
with a daily capacity of'lhree anil ten tons 
respectively. The i'uiou Pacific Railroad 
Company arc using it to paint their curs. 

Leaving Rawlins, we follow up the nar- 
row in i ine spoken of. through a natural 
pass about 301) feet wide, which leads be- 
tween two nearly perpendicular bluffs over 
200 feet in height, composed of yellowish 
gray quarlzose sandstone, overlaid with 
carboniferous limestone. This bluff ap- 
pears to have extended across the ravine 
sometime in the past. Perhaps a large 
lake was imprisoned above, which kindlv 
burst these huge walls, and left a natural 
— te for the railroad. 

Jeyond the pass we follow up this A ry 
lakebed 6 7-10 miles through a sage-brush 
and alkali country to 

Sararait ;i small station where the 
passenger trains do not stop, and 6 7-10 
— ;i es farther arrive at 



hundred miles, separated to run different 

lines to the westward ; elevation, li.lHXl feel, 
We are rapidly rising, and 15 miles fur- 
ther will be on the eummitof fhe Rocky 
Mountains. 

Artesian wells are quite numerou- alone 
of them having been finished 
e pai * " 
to 1 

from 400 to 1,000 gallons an "hour, 

placed feet above die surt'iice. By pumping, 
the-e wells will supply from 650 to 2,400 
gallons uf water per hour. The one at this 
station is 1,103 feet deep, in which the 
water stands 10 feel from the surface, and 
by pumping yields i2.Im.xi gallons per hour, 

Fillmore — is another station where 
the cars do not stop. It is 7 5-10 miles 
west from Separatioi 
from 

C res ton— Sage-brush and alkali 
are the rule now, and Lav '"'" 
last 23 miles, anil will bo for I he next 
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back-bone " of the continent — 
Hie "liixky Mountains— just 7.0U0 t\ et 
above the level of the sea. 

Two aud a half miles west of this point 
a large sign-board has been creeled, bearii 

the following: 

"CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, 
and marks the summit 7, lot) feet ahove i 
level of the sea. This point is about It 
miles from Sherman, 737 from Omaha, 
from San Francisco, 1,177. 

On this wild spot, surrounded by 
evidences of vegetation — and those (" 
most primitive form— Ibis little sign: 
the center of the grandest range of i 
tains on the continent. Amid what seei 
to have been the wreck of mountains,' 
stand and gaze away in the vast distant 
at the receding lines of hill, valley an 
mountain peaks, which we have passed in 
our journey. We feel the cool moun' 
breeze on our cheeks, but it brings no an 
of lite and vegetation with ils cooling 
rent. We feel and know that the same 
sky which hangs so warm and blue ov 
the smiling valleys, looks down upon 
now— but how changed the aspect; tl i 
gray and cold it appears, and so clear i la 
we almost, expect hi sec the starstooki 
down through the glistening sunbeams 
We do not seem to be on the mounta n 
height, for the expanse seems butai 
level plain, now arched and broken 

repulsive hollows and desolate knol 
spring should rise from thi 
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Bagc-bruflh knoll, itswatera would divide, 
and the different portions eventually min- 
gl« with the two oceans which wash the 
opposite sides of the continent. We enter 
the cars and puss on, the trick seeming lo 
be lost but a short distance in our from. 
The view from the rear of the car Is the 
nme. The track seems to be warped up 
and doubled out of sight The i 
of this backbone gives the track 
appearance to that witnessed at I 
Although much higher at Sher 

To be ••(].-. a hrnkr. ■ oroutormoupy 
cap." "(hi lbs bid rock," otc. 



this is the continental divide, but the low, 
broad pass brings us 1,212 feet below thai 
place. To the north, the Seminole moun- 
tains rear their rugged heights, and farther 
on, and more in the westward, can be seen 
the long lines and gray peaks of the 
Sweet unter Kuriire. S?i]| further to t' 
west and north, the Wind River Mot 
tains close the scene in (he dim distance, 
their summits robed in miow. Away ti 
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by wbere the Bridger Pass Station is situ- 
ated mi tin- old overland stage, road. 

With a last look (i! this rugged, barren, 
desolate region, we Bpeed away over the 
iirii.il, and shall have down grade lor Hie 
next 108 miles. descending in that distance 
1,110 feet. 

tatliaill— is reached 7^' miles west, 
but our train docs not stop; and 7 H-W 
miles more brings to 

Waah-a-kie — named after an old 
chic!' of the Shoshone Indians, whose por- 
trait will be found on page 49. At 
this place is another artesian well, B3» 
feet deep, which, at I."i feet above the sur- 
face, flows BOO gallons or pure water per 

Bed Desert— is 9 3-10 miles from 
Wash-n-kie. The country around here is 
called the Red Desert, from the color of the 
barren soil. It is a huge basin, its waters. 

having no outlet. Si at in I alkali lakes nre 
Ibund hi it, bul nothing lives on its surface. 
The soil is bad between Table Rock and 
Ireston, the extreme points of the desert, 
8 miles apart. It is composed of the de- 
composition of shale and calcareous clays, 
and is deep red, showing the presence of 
an hydrous se-o, 11 inside of iron. The 
southern margin ot the basin is mainly 
sand, which is lifted tip by every passing 
breeze to Call in drifts and shifting 
mounds. 

Tipton — a side-track, where our train 
does not stop, is 1; H-10 miles west of Red 
Desert, and 7-10 miles further, the train 
m I ttop at 

Table Rock— This station is on Hie 
outer edge of I he desert, which lias un ele- 
vation (> f li.sWJ feet. Off to the left can 
lie seen u long line of bl nil's, rising from 
SI) to oOU leet above the surround in.!: coun- 
try. They are of red sandstone, which is 
mainly coiuposeil of freshwater shells, 
worn, cut, and fluted by the tielion of Ihe 
elements. One of these Mull's, which 
gives its name to the station, is level ou 
Ihe top, "which rises about .".on feel above 
the road, and extends for several miles. 
Heavy cuts and tills are found here, show- 
ing that the road is passing through the 
' a of the desert. After passing through 

ia rim, and liy Ihe side track, called 

Agate — we go on, through a rough 
and broken country for ten miles, when 
we arrive at a station called 

Bitter Creek-At this place ihe 
company have a ten-stall round-house, 
/ and a machine shop, for repairs. 



As we leave this station, we begin the 
descent of the celebrated Bitter Creek, 
the valley of which we shall follow to 
Green River, about 00 miles west. The 
valley is narrow, the bluffs coming near 
the creek on either side. The stream is 
.small and so strongly impregnated with 
alkali as to be almost useless for man or 
beast. The hanks and bottoms ore very 
treacherous. In places, miring any cattle 
which attempt to reach its telid waters. 
This section was always a terror to travel- 
ers, emigrants and freighters, for nothing 
in the line of vegetation will grow, i\. 
cepting grease-wood and sage-brush. The 

freighier, especially, who had salely navj. 
galed Ibis section, would "ring his pop- 
per" and claim that he was a "tough cuss 
on wheels, from Bilter Creek with a per- 
fect education." 

From the source to the mouth of this 
stream, every indication points to the fact 
that deposits of oil underlie the surface. 
Coal veins— -valuable ones— -have heen 
found, and an oil-hearing shale underlies a 
large portion of the valley. The old over. 
land stage and emigrant road follows this 
valley from its source to Green River. 
Frotn the bluffs, spurs reach out as though 
they would like to meet their jagged 
friends on the opposite bluff-: and around 
the rough points the cars roll merrily on 
down, down to the Green. 

It I iie k Battes— is 9 1-10 miles down 
the creek. 

Ballvllle— an unimportant station to 
the tourist, is b% miles from the Unites, 
and 5 B-10 miles to 

Point of Bocks— Here an artesian 
well, 1,015 feet in depth, supplies, an abun- 
dance of pure water. 

Extensive coal mines near this station 
tire lieing worked by the Wyoming Coal 
Company, who ship as high as luu car- 
loads daily. In one bluff, at a depth of 80 
feel, live veins of coal have heen opened— 
one upon the other — which tire respect ivtlv 
one. three, four, live, and sis and a halt' lect- 
in thickness. On the bluff, just above the 
coal, is aseam of oyster >)iells si\ inches in 
ihickness, which Hayden says "is an ex- 
tinct and undescrilied sixties, about the 
size of our common edible one." 

The sandstone bluffs, at points along the 
road, arc worn by the action of the elements 
into curious, fantastic shapes, some of 
which have been named •' Caves of the 
Sand." " Hermit's 1 J rot to." " Water- washed 
Caves of the Fairies," " &nnko's Gower," 



Prof. Haydeii, In his geological ei- 
amination of this section of the creek, re- 
ported finding " preserved in the rocks Hie 
greatest abundance of deciduous leaves of 
the poplar, ash, elm and maple." He says 
farther: "Among the plants found is a 
specimen of fan-paju], which, at the time it 
new here, displayed a leaf of enormous 
dimensions. sotiiertuies having a spread of 
or twelve feet. These gigantic palms 
n to have formed S conspicuous feature 
among the trees of these ancient forests." 
Several Bulphur and iron springs are lo- 
cated near, but little attention has been di- 
rected to their special virtues. 

Thayer — a small side-track, 5 310 
miles further nest, is passed without slop, 
ping, and (i 2-111 miles more we arrive nt 

Malt Wells— This, until coal was dis- 
covered in quantities on (he creek, was a 
wood statiOD. The wood was obtained 
from five to ten miles souih, in the gulches, 
where also could be found game in abund- 
ance — elk, deer, bears, etc. 
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B*xt*r— is eight miles from the Wells 
and .14-10 from 
Bock Mprlnjtd— This station was 

named alter u saline spring ofwalerwhich 
boils up out ol' i lie lil nit's, looking very clear 
and nice, but it is very deceiving — an u~ 
common thing in Ibis inuhful world. 

An artesian will has been sunk at this 
station, 1 ,145 feet deep. Tin- wali-r flow 
the surface at the rate of 1K10 gallons . 
hour, and at 2(1 frel above the surface, 
flows 571 gallons per hour. The popu- 
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From this point to Green Hirer, the 

scenery becomes more grand and im- 
pressive, the bluffs rising higher and tho 
E>rge narrowing, until the hills seem 
illg over the narrow vulley with tl 
frowning baitleiuctiis. Through this gorge 
we rattle on nine miles to 

Lawrence— a small station six miles 
from the end Laramie Division- 
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Green River— Is the county sow of 
Bweetwafef county. 846 miles west of 
Omaha, the end of tie Laramie and the 
commencement of i lie \Yt».teni Division 
of the U. P. 

The place is a regular eatinsr station, 
where passeiiecMraiiis stop 80 minutes— 
those from the East for breakfast, tho^e 
from the West lor supper. Much tnt-1^ is 
displayed at this statioa in decorating tlir- 
iliniii.j room and office with mountain cu- 
riosiiics, mineral specimens, moss agate 
and horns of game. 

The city has a Rood court- house — costing 
$85,000 ; several dry goods, grocery, cloth- 
and other stores ; two hotels, and about 
_.. population ; also, a daily newspaper, 
the Evening Prise. The ltu.il road Com- 
pany has a round-house of 10 stalls, and 
machine shops and repair shops, locuied 
Iii'it, which in the early years of the road, 
at Bryan. 



It is claimed that the surrounding coun- 
try is rich In mines, hut one thing is cer- 
tain — it is rich in cattle; it has cattle on 
more than a " thousand hills." 

The hluffs near this station present a 
peculiar I urination called, by Prof. Hay- 
den, the "Green River Shales." For a 
beautiful illustration of the bluffs, the sta- 
tion and the bridge, see AskbxNo. 16. 

The walls of these bluffs rise perpendic- 
ularly for hundreds- of feet, are of a iTnyMi 
huff color, and arc composed of layers, ap. 
paivui.lv sedimentary deposits of it'll thick- 
nesses, from that of a knife-blade to two 
feet. At the base of Urn bluff the layers 
arc thin and composed of arenaceous clay, 
with laminated sandstone, mud markings 
and other indications of shallow water or 
mud Hats; color for 100 feet, ashen brown; 
next above are lighter colored layers, al- 
ternate with greenish layers, and fine 




white sand. Passing up, clay and linn' 
predominate, then romp layers of bould- 
ers, pebbles, and small nodules. 

There are also seams of very line black 
linn-stone, s:itnrn1i-tl « ilh pelr ileum. Near 
the Bummit, under (be shallow . calcareous 
sandstone, there are over lift v feet, cif shales 
Hint contain more or less of oily material. 
The hills all around are canned with a 
deep, rusty yellow sandstone, which pre- 
sents the peculiar castellated forms which, 
with the banded tppearaneu. have given 
so much celebrity to the scenery about 
this station. 

The point where our photo:; rapher 
stood to take the picture, was about fine- 
half mile below the. bridge and immedi- 
ately opposite the mouth of the noted 
Bitter Crack, down which, in years past, 
rolled the wagons of the pioneer-emigrants 
of the far West, on their weary way 
seek in:. 1 : new El Doradoes towards [lie sel- 
ling sun. 



Old Tows— A short distance from Ihe 
station to tie- southward is the site of the 
i dd deserted city of Green Itiver, near the 
old emigrant cros-im:, and thereby hunirs 
alale. This city was laid out ill July. 
ISiiS. and Ihe September following eon. 
mined S.IH'M) inhabitants, and many sub- 
stantial wood and adobe buildings, and 
(presented a pt-rmaneut appearance. At 
that time it was turnip] it by Ihe citizens 
dial. Ihe liailroad Company would certainly 
erect Ihch division buiidin us near the town, 
iind it would become an important station 
in consequence. But the liailroad Com- 
pany opposed Ihe Town Company, bridged 
Hie river, and as Ihe road stretched away 
10 the westward, the town declined as rap- 
idly aa it arose, the people moving on to 
Bryan, at which place the Railroad Com- 
pany located their city— and sold lots. 

Geographical indit aiinm from the firtt 
pointed lo the fad, thai tin- liailroad Com- 
pany must eventually select Uua i^wcss '■«» 
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preference to Eryau, which is in 
c om ji H shed fact, 

Twentv Years Ago nn important 
(ratline I'i'St kk located near [his statin ti 
just below, fin the opposite side of the 
river. In early days, the Mormons hod a 
lorry litre, anil ai the river was seldom 
fordabie — except late iu tho hill— they 
reaped a rich harvest of from If5 to $20 a 
teavn for crossing them over the river, ac- 
cording as the owners were found able to 
-ay. Those times were comparatively 

nly yesterday, ami we might say with the 
juggler " Presto ! " and we have the " iron 
ln.ir.se," and llie long trains of magnificent 
palu.ee cars, crossing tin: substantial rail- 
road bridge, conveying their hundreds of 
fnussungers daily passengers from every 
and and clime— and whirling them 

the continent from ocean to oces , 
schedule time. Do these passengers, while 
partaking of a princely meal, lyingat i-twe 
sipping I heir wine, ("r jw-sibly ice water,) 
and smoking quietly their cigar, ever 
think of the hardy pioneer-* who toiled 
along on foot and alone, many times over 
teoen month* traveling (lie same distance 
that can now be made in jtjv •Uryaf These 
pioneers suffered every ki/idni' hardship, 
many even unto death, and those that re- 
main are fast passing away. Yet, the 
fruits of their adventurous and daring in- 
trepidity can ho soon on every hand. 

Gkeex River— This stream rises in 
the northwest portion of the Wind River 
Mountains, at (lie base of Fremont's Peak. 
The source of the river is found iu innu- 
merable little streams, about 200 miles 
front the railroad crussing. About 150 
miles below the si at ion the river empties 
into the Colorado River. The name 
"Green River" implies the color of the 
water, but one would hardly expect to he- 
hold a large, rapid river, whose waters 
possess so deep a hue. The river, for some 
distance up the stream, eonimeueing about 
fifty miles above the station, runs through 
a soil composed of decomposed rock, 
slate, etc., which is very green, and easily 
washed and worn away, which accounts 
for the color of the water. At all seasons 
of the year the water is very good — the 
best, by far, of any found in this part of 
the country. The tributaries abound in 
trout of fine flavor, and the main 
river is well stocked with the finny tribe. 
Game of all kinds abound along the river 
iiul in the adjacent mountains. 

■unfile Creek comes Into Green River 



40 miles north, and la specially notod for 
game, (rout, etc. 

The lower stream presents a vejy marked 
feature, aside from the high hluflsof worn 
sandstone besides sedimentary deposits. 
These features are strongly marked, above 
the bridge, for several miles. 

From Green liner station, the first o._ 
ploriiiir expedition of Uaj. Powell started 
on the Jtlli of .May, 18(111. The parly con. 
sisted of about a dozen well-armed, in'trop id 
men, mostly Western hunters. They lce.1 
four well-built boats, with which to explore 
the mysterious a&d terrible canyons of 
Green River and the Colorado. These 
gorges were comparatively unknown, the 
abrupt mountain walls having turned the 
travel far from their sterile shores. Sci- 
ence and comnvircc demanded a solution 
of the question: 'Can the upper Colorado 
be navigated?" and Maj. Powell under- 
took to solve the problem. 

The party encountered hardships, dis- 
covered Beautiful scenery, and " 
port have thrown much light o .__ 
teriesof this heretofore not much traveled 
country. The result of the expedition af- 
1 on led tie' Major I ne materials lor a course 
oflecturcs. utnl demonstrated the impor- 
tant fact that the Colorado canyon i« not 
navigable. 

We hear that the Major has, sit 
above, made an expedition to die ri 
ire not informed as to the results. 

A wagon road leads north, up the east 
,ide of (he river, over which a stage r 
■egularlyto (he 

Swi'.ktiv .viTii Coi'ntrt — The principal 
cities are South Pass, Atlantic and Hamil- 
ton. They are situated four miles apart 
The principal occupation of the citizens is 
quart/, gold mining. .Many >.if the mines 
said to be very rich, but for some rea- 
ve ry unprofitable to work. The prin- 
, si mines areon Sweetwater River, a trib- 
utary of Wind River, which. passes through 
very rich mineral and agricultural coun 
try. 

Wind River is a tributary of thaB;_ 
Horn River, which empties into the Yel 
lowstono. The .streams abound in As" 
eluding trout of excellent flavor. 
valleys and mountains furnish gar 
abundance, including deer, elk, antelope 
mountain sheep, buffalo, cinnamon, bro 
black and grizzly bears. 

Indian difficulties have retarded n 
ing, agricultural, and business operation- 
very much in "* " 
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BREVOORT HOUSE, 



FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEAR WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 



A QUIET HOTEL, WITH A RESTAURANT OF PECULIAR EXCELLENCE. 



C. B. WAIT*!, Proprietor, 



BOREL & COURVOISIER 

8-WISS "WATOHES, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED 

THE GOLD MEDAL, 



AT THE FA 

The Jury of Awards' fleet 'ion 
was based on the greatest 
superiority o£ workniiuishlp 

ftirmanre during the test 
laivle by tile Judges. TI 
watches are niaimfLuhii^l 
the heat material and made 
with Improved machinery, 
and finished by skillful lituul- 
labpr, thus Insuring oil ac- 
curate time-keener beyond 
ficrjidventure . Mew. H.S 
1. litre made a still further. 
redu tlon la prices, so ai to 
UrliiK their watches within 
the reach o[ nil. Great care 
Is tftken In the flnlslilu — ' 



LIS EXPOSITION OF 1879. 

ly those adjusted for railroad 
use. Lall ou your Jeweler . 
and I ask to sep the lmproyed 
B. & C. Watches. The pnb- 
»- ■" . sked to invt-HticHte tnc 
™ailye merits of fftflnn 
Watches, as compared with 

1 those of Anierlcan manufac- 

"•■- Can a country that has 

: Wilt dies f.-r the past 

I" 1 -Hundred Yeart be ie- 

;noiB'l? (Jive the Morel * 
Courvolsler fair play and 
(her wi l demonstrate to you 
that none can excel them. 
We ask you to lnstllute an 
impartial comparison before 
purchasing. 
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QUINCKE & KRUGLER, 
17 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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Leaving the station, 
— cross Green River 
a fine bridge, the 
cars passing along 
through heavy — 
almost over the 

places, afiiiriiiii^ u 
* view of the frown- 
5 cliffs on the east 
ft of the river. 
Twenty miles to the 
northwest a. liirgi- b;ir- 
ren bulte. ]>tlui-ki]i)l>, 
stands in isolated 
loneliness. Soon we 
turn to the left, leav- 
ing the river, and pass 
along a dreary barren 
waste for 13,4 in Ilea, 



country around ia bur- 
nt, composed of red 
aand, and uuinviiine; 
in the extreme. We 
are again iiiriviiaini; 
our elevation. The 
road was completed 
to Bryan, Septem- 
ber, 1888, and large 
amounts of freight 
was delivered here to 
be re-shipped to the 
westward. From this 
station to tbo north- 
ward, it is 60 miles 
to the Pacini.: Spi'isiL'S 
on thcold"('iilir..riLi ; i 
trail," and 80 milea 



OTOOMU 



At o 



b time stages 
left this station for Uie 
Sweetwater country, 
hut they have been 
transferred to Green _ . 
River station. Freight ■ i 
for the Government 
posts, and country to 
the northward, AUjui- 
tic City, South Pass, 
&c, ia hauled from 
this station by wagon 
teams as of old. 

Bryan, during its 
early days, was quite 
lively, and troubled 
■with the usual number 




of roughs, gamblers and desperado 
When the Vigilante Committee, waa 
session Lure, in lWiS, they 
noted desperado, aud gave nil _ _ 
to leave l.u wu. Hi.' mini ii I ctl liia mule and 
said: ''Gentlemen, if this d— m niiile- don't 
buck, I don't want but five." We com - 
uiemlhis judgment, mid consider that tor 
once "hiahcadjcim level." 

Black's Fokk is approached al this 
station. It riecfs in Itiu Uintah Mountains, 
iit.hiiii 100 miles in i In: south west, and emp- 
ties into Green River, below Li itch Uivcr 
City. The bottom lauds of this river, tor 
fitly miles above Bryan, an; susceptible of 
irrigation, and are thought to be capable 
of raising small grains. 

Mara toil— is an unimportant station, 
Tii miles from Bryan. Soonafterpassing 
the station, to the northward, the old Mor- 
mon trail from Johnson's Ford on Green 
Kiver, 12 miles above Green Kiver station, 
can lie seen coming down a ravine. The 
route is marked fur some distance by a 
line of telegraph poles which leads to 
Sweetwater. 

Bonn after leaving this station, a line 
view can be had to the left, soulb,of the 
Uintah range of mountains. The valley 
of the Beaver lays at the northern base of 
(ho range, and is one of the most produc- 
tive M/ctions in the Icrrit'ey ; torn, potatoes, 
vegetables, aud small grain grow unci yield 
abiiiulautly. Beaver Creek, which nous 
through the valley, was named for the 
beavers that inhabit the creek. 

As early as 1825, Beaver Creek was 
known to Bridger and other trappers of 
the American Fur Co; in alter years, it 
became the heudtpiurters — for years at a 
lime— of Jim Bridger ami other trappers 
Since trapping beaver baa been aban- 
doned the iue lease in Beaver Creek has been 
woudertul. Immense dams are here to be 
seen, from four to six feet high, which 
flood many thousand acres. 

The streams of this section not only 
abound in beaver, but in fish— the trout 
here being abundant. 

Beyond lln- Uinl.ali limine is the Great 

Valley,. rWliiie. Earth Blver, where is lo- 
eatcil the ("t" Keservation. 

WraDBer — is 0.9 miles west of 
H&rston. The last seven and a half 

miles of track before reaching this station 
was laid down by Jack Cast-man in one 
day. The station is named for an old set- 
tler, Mr. Granger, who keeps a ranche 



Just after leaving this station we croaB a 
bridge over Ham's Fork, Immediately at 
its .junction with Black's Fork. 

Ham's Fork rises aboot forty miles to 
the northwest in [lodge's Pass. The bot- 
tom lands of this etream are very pro- 
ductive of grass: the upper portion of the 
valleys, near the mountains, produce ex- 
cellent haycrops. It is supposed that the 
small grains would flourish hereunder ii 
rigalion, but the experiment, has nm. yet 
been tried on a large scale, Uioufr.li the 
whole valley can be irrigated with out "*- 
tie labor. 

In lStfl, the Union Pacific Railroad 
< 'nmpan\ surveyed a route from Ibis pnim 
—Ham's Fork— via Salmon Fall*, Old's 
Ferry on the Snake Kiver, and L'matilhi, 
to Portland, Oregon, The route, as sur- 
veyed, is 4150 luiks by railroad, 315 by 
steamboat. 

After crossing the bridge we leave 
Black's Fork, which bears away to the 
lelt, as also the old stage road, which fol- 
lows up that stream to Fort Bridger. Our 
course is due west, following up the bank 
of the Bro Mioiiv, which wc crofS and re- 
cross sevi ral limes before «'e reach Pied- 
mont, 50 miles ahead, where we shall 
leave it. The valley of the stream is nar- 
row, producing sage-brush and grease- 
wood in luxuriance, and possibly would 
produce good crops, with irrigation. 

Church Bnttftit- is situated on Bi 
Muddy Creek, just east of the crossing, i 
the midst i>l" a sa.L'c-lirush country. 

The station is 10.5 miles from Granger': . 
a noted place for moss agates. These 
beautiful stones are found along the line of 
the road from Green River to Piedmont, 
but in greater prul'iisimi here than a' 
other point near the road. 



In s 



■ pla, 



the 



ground is literally 
The flinty boulders 



paved with these gems. ' 
vary in size from a pea to aboutflve inches 
in diameter. The outside of these pebbles 
is a dark gray and a greenish blue in spots. 
Should die reader conclude to stop over 
and hunt moss agates, our advice would be: 
take your time and a hammer with you; 
crack the rocks and pebbles beneath your 
feet; and when you find one of the agates, 
if it looks dull aud rusty, do not throw it 
away in hopes of finding a prettier one; for 
often the dull look ing stone, when rightly 
cut and dressed, is very beautiful and 
valuable. Most nf the agates arc lalueless, 
bul some me verv beautiful, and will readily 
sell for from $50 tc *™ 
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Church Buttes station 
derives its name from 
the peculiar formation of 
the sand - stone bluffa, 
which eitend for many 
miles on the left-hand aide 
of the road; they are 
about ten miles distant. 
At the Old Church Bui tea 
station, on the old over- 
land stage road,"— about 
nine miles to the south 
they rise in lofty domes 
and pinnacles, which, at a 
distance, resemble the flut- 
ed columns of some cath- 
edral of tho olden time, 
standing in the midst of 
desolation; its lofty lur- 
reted roof and towering 
spires rising far above 
the surrounding country; 
but on nearer approach 
the scene changes, and 
we find a huge mass 
of sandstone, worn and 
washed by the elements 
until it has assumed the 
outline of a church of the 



being visiblu for a great 
distance. Again we go 
westward 0.4 miles to 
Hampton — a side track, with cattle 

Sens and Route for loading llieni— large 
erds of which range in this seel ion, on lilt.' 
hills and in Iho adjacent vallevs. 

To the left, aft. r leaving the station, we 
see high buttes of all fantastic shapes, 
showing water lines, which indicate that 
there has. been "high water" hire BOOM 
time in the past. 

Carter — is 7 5 miles from the last 
station. About seven miles north, ft large 
sulphur spring, and near it a calybeta 
spring lias been (liseovercd, and about 
to sir teen miles dinner a mountniii of coal ; 
the total thickness of the veins la 87 feet. 
traceable for twelve miles. A brimcli rail- 
toad is contemplated to the coal bank, vin 
the springs. 

This station is named for Judge Carter, of 
Bridget. . This gentleman hus alargc ware- 
house at this point, when.' freight until re- 
cently, was received and shipped to Vir- 
S'nia City, Helena, and Bannock City, 
ontana "Territory, This route was the 
shortest wagon i-milefroiii the East, until the 

building of the Utah and Northern. 




The series of buttes that has been ob- 
served on our left below, continues, 
are more of a uniform Leigh'- -lalilc-topp 

with scrub cedars in the gulchea and 
ravines. Some of these buttes look like 
immense railroad dumps, as they Jet out 
into the valley, round and steep. 

On Hie rigid, the soil is red-clay, with 
.some rocks ot the same color. 

Fort BituxiEit — is ten miles east from 
this station, over the bluff's, out of sight, 
having been established in IS.W, Ly (-JcniTil 
A. S. Johnson, latitude, .ft (leg. IS min. i* 
12 sec. ; longitude 110 deg. 82 min. and 

Black's Fork, which runs through the 
center of the parade ground, affords ex- 
cellent water, and with Smith's Fork, a 
stream live miles soul-hens t, affords as fine 
trout a.* there is in tho country. 

Tho chief of the Slioshones, Wash-a-kie. 
whose picture will he found on page 
49, is almost always id this post. He is a 
very kind, honorable lii'iiaa. and has been 
Hie steadfast friend of Usu \-Ai\Vi& tot Msa'S 
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This post was named after James 
Bridubk, tin; reuouncd hunter, trapper aod 

folds, who lived in this country nearly 
ait' a century. (Sec portrait page £10.) 

"Jim " Bridger is undoubtedly tin* 
most noted of all the old plains men, and 
early pioneers in. our Tar western country. 
Through the courtesy of W. A. Darter, of 
Fort Bridger, we have been furnished with 
a line picture of Mr. Bridger, rndashort 
sketch of his eventful life — from which we 
condensa : 

"Jim" was bora in Richmond, Virginia 
— sometime about the last of the laetceo- 
tury — and while he was very small, his 
parents cinigralcd Lo St. Lou in, Mo., where, 
.sliorlly after" Ikeir arrival, the^y both died 
of an epidemic then prevailing iu that 
city. Having no one to look tooreare for 
him, he engaged to accompany a pany of 
trappers who were then fitting out for a 
trip iii liie Rocky Mountains. 

IJln tirely devoid of even the common est ru- 
diments of education, he crossed the then 
almost wholly unknown and trackless 
plains, and plunged into the pathless 
mountains. Greatly attracted by Lheuovcliy 
oftho sport, at that time quite profitable, 
he entered eagerly upon the business of 
trading in fur. Being naturally shrewd, ;ind 
possessing a keen faculty of observation, he 
carefully studied the habits <>l ihe beaver. 
and profiting by the knowledge obtained 
from the Indians — with whom he chiefly 
associated, and with whom he became a 
gnat, favorite — he soon became one of the 
most expert trappers and hunters in the 



vjiKi-AM) toi.-i;jst 



Eager to satisfy his curiosity, a natural 
fondness for mountain scenery, and a rov. 
ing deposition, lie i raver sed the country iu 
every direction, sometimes in company 
w ii b Ini iana, hut oftener alone ■ he famil- 
iarized himself with every mountain peak, 
every gorge, every hill, and every land- 
mark i ••> tin-' eon ii try. lie pursued bis 1 rap- 
ping expeditions north to the British Pos- 
sessions, south to Mexico, and west to the 
Pacific Ocean. In this way be became 
acquainted with ail the tribes of Indians in 
tlie country, and by long intercourse with 
them, learned their language and became 
familiar with all their signs. He adopted 
(heir habits, conformed to their customs, 
became imbned with all their supersli lions, 
and at length excelled them in strategy. 
The marvelous stories told by Bridget are 
it we have not the space for a 
'specimen," In alter years, when it be- 



came necessary to send millitary expctU. 
lions through the far western country, the 
Government employed Bridger as a guide, 
ivnd his experience 'was turned to good a< 
count us an interpreterofIndianlangua.ee 

Mr. Bridger died in. 1873, near Kansi 
City, Mo., having outlived the sphere i 
his usefulness, there being no longer an . 
portion of the West unexplored, and hav- 
ing reached the period of second childhood. 

As this post is one of great historic in- 
terest, wo publish, in our Axnux No. 17. 
Memories of Fort Bridger. To the next 
station it is 1.5 miles, and is named after 
that old hunter and trapper, 

IfriillEur — anditis as unpretentious as 



clay, uilh bun eh- grass for sandwiching, i 
the make-up of the surrounding country 
It is inhabited by a few wood-c hoppers, 
some stock men, with herds of cattle and 
sheep, a lew deer, antelope, coyotes and 
jack rabbits by the thousands. For agricul- 
tural purposes, it is in a high stale of deso- 
lation. 

For the next three stations we shall 
ascend rapidly, The bluil's are nearer,! 
we cross and re-cross the " Muddy" very 
often, the little stream being nearly ai 
crooked as the Streets in Boston. 

A few miles beyond, on the left, is i 
lowering cliff, which comes tea point, nea: 
the road, on the sido of which are somi 
notable water-lines. 

This cliff is about 500 feet in height, and 
where it comes to a poiut is pulpiL-V.luip.il, 
and is known as Pluto's Outlook. A little 
I'urlhersouthishis Majesty's Stone-Yard, to 
which the railroad company, years ai _ 
laid a track for the purpose of using U 
flat stone which lay around scattered all 
over the "yard," but here a difficulty 
seems to have arisen. The masons re- 
potted that the stone was "bedeviled," 
and would not lay still; when the stone 
was laid flat iu their work, the next 
morning they would be found on the 
edge; w ben laid on the edge and left alone 
for a few moments, they were found flat- 
ways. This state of things so alarmed the 
masons that they abandoned their work 
and the country, and it is not known what 
has become of them. 

teroy — a side-track, is five miles from 
Bridger. * Near here the old overland road 
comes down the mountains, crossing the 
railroad to the wesl, at Burns' old ranche, 
the route marked by the lino of telegraph 
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poles. Three miles west, on this stage road, 
are the soda springs. 

Piedmont — is ten miles from Le- 
roy; there are a few dozen buildings in 
sight The principal business in which 
the people are engaged is the burning of 
charcoal for shipment to smelting fur- 
naces in Salt Lake Valley. There are five 
patent kilns close to the left of the road, 
the wood being hauled from the Uintah 
Mountains to the southward, from 15 to 30 
miles distant 

Leaving the station, look ahead from the 
left side, at the track and snow-sheds. The 
grade is very heavy, the country is rough 
and broken, and the road is very crooked, al- 
most doubling back on itself in places. 
The track is laid over many long and high 
trestle bridges, all of which have been filled 
in with dirt, within the last six years. 

Before reaching the next station, our 
train will pass through five long snow- 
sheds. The small houses near the sheds 
are the habitations of the watchmen who 
have them in charge. These sheds are 
built very tight to prevent fine snow from 
sifting through, which causes them to 
be quite dark. From Piedmont, it is 9.4 
miles to 

Aspen — a side-track. Lumber piles 
and water-tank make up the place. This 
station is next in height to Sherman, on 
the line of the Union Pacific. Elevation, 
7,835 feet ; is 977 miles from San Francisco, 
and 937 from Omaha, situated on the low- 
est pass over the Uintah Mountains. 

The station derives its name from the 
high mountain to the north, called "Quak- 
ing Asp." The summit of this mountain 
is covered with snow during most ot the 
year. The "quaking asp," or aspen, a 
species of poplar, grows in profusion in 
the gulches and on the sides of the moun- 
tain. The old overland stage road 
winds around the northern base, while the 
railroad girds its southern borders, nearly 
encircling it between the old and new ; de- 
cay and death marking the one, life, energy 
and growing strength, the other. 

Leaving Aspen, the grade is downward 
to Salt Lake Valley. After rolling through 
two long snow-sheds and five miles of 
road, we are at 

Milliard— population 400. At this 
station business can be felt in the air. A 
" V " flume crosses the railroad track — 20 
feet above it— in which immense quanti- 
ties of lumber, ties, telegraph poles, cord- 
wood, etc., are floated down from the pine- 



ries of the Uintah Mountains, from 20 to 
30 miles distant, south. Just to the right 
of the station are located long rows of 
Harvey's patent bee-hive kilns, for burn- 
ing charcoal. There are about 80 of 
them, of two different sizes, some with a 
capacity for 20 and some 40 cords of wood. 
These kilns can each be filled and burned 
three times a month, and from 20 cords of 
wood 1,000 bushels of charcoal is pro- 
duced. This coal is mostly shipped to 
smelting furnaces, to the westward— Salt 
Lake City, Virginia City ? Eureka, San 
Francisco, etc. One smelting furnace was 
erected here — at the coal — during the year 
1877. 

Sulphur springs are located opposite 
the station, to the north and south, from 10 
to 25 miles distant, but they are getting too 
common to require a description; and 
then, owing to late teachings, they pos- 
sess little interest to our readers. 

Two miles from Hilliard, to the right 
of the road, we come to the site of old 
Bear River City, of early railroad days, 
but now entirely desertea. It is situated 
in a little valley at the mouth of a ravine, 
where the old overland stage road comes 
down from the north of Quaking Asp 
Mountain. At one time this place was 
quite populous, and was supposed likely 
to become a permanent town. At this 
point the roughs and gamblers, who had 
been driven from point to point westward, 
made a stand, congregating in large num- 
bers. They swore that they would be 
driven no further ; that here they would 
stay, and fight it out to the bitter end. 
The town contained about 1,000 law-abid- 
ing people, and when the roughs felt that 
trouble was coming on them, they with- 
drew to the hills and organized for a raid 
on the town. Meanwhile some of the 
roughs remained in the town, and among 
them were three noted garroters, who had 
added to their long list of crimes that of 
murder. The citizens arose, seized and 
hung them. In this act they were sus- 
tained by all law-abiding people, also by 
the Index, a paper which had followed the 
road, but was then published here. This 
hastened the conflict, and on the 19th of 
November, 1868, the roughs attacked the 
town in force. This attack was repulsed 
by the citizens, though not until the Bear 
River riot had cost sixteen lives, including 
th at of one citizen. The mob first attacked 
and burned the jail^takii\^\^\u^<s&&*&. 
their kind ^Ylo \*a& wra&&&&.Xh£cfe. Tass* 
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next flacked the office and destroyed the m 
terial of the Frontier Index, which was s 
tinted in a building close to the railroad, i 
the south side. Elated with their suece: 
Hie mob, numbering ab'Utt iJOO well-armed 
desperadoes, niar'jhctl over In the north side, 
up tin' ih:i in hi reel, ami made itn attack on :i 
store belonging to one of the leading imr. 
chants. H'-re they were met with a vol- 
ley from Henry rifles, in the hands of 
brave and dcli-iniined i/itizeiis, who 
en] lee tod in the store. The mob 
thrown info confusion, imtl fled down the 
street, pursued !iy theciliwiis. about thirty 
in number. The first volley and therr- 
ning fight left fifteen of the desperadi 
dead on the street. The number of 
wounded wus never ascertained, hut 
eral bodies were afterwards ibund in 

f niches and among the rocks, where they 
ad crawled away and died. One citizen 
was slain in the smack on the jail. From 
this lime the roughs abandoned lite citv. 
The town declined as soon as the road 
was built past it, and now there is nothing 
left to mark the place, except si few old 
chimneys, broken hollies and scattered 
oyfiter cans. Passing on, the bluffs are 
high and broken, coming close to (hernial, 
leaving but a narrow valley, until wereae.li 
IHiili* — a Hide-track, four miles I'roni 
Milliard. Soon after passing Millis, we 
come to the valley of Bear River, down 
which we nm lor two miles and cross thai 
river on a trestle bridge, f>00 feet in length. 
Beau River— This stream rises about 
sixty miles to the south in the Uintah and 
Wasatch Mountains. It has many tribu- 
taries, ivhich abound in very tine" trout — 
and ipiite a business is carried on in catch- 
ing and salting them for Uiu trade. The 
river here runs almost due north, to Port 
Ncuf Gap, Before reaching the Gap, it 
comes to Bear Lake, from which ii lakes 
its name. The lake is about 15 miles 
long by seven wide, and contains plenty of 
trout and other fish. There are some 
pretty Mormon settlements at different 
pniiiis ah itu: the river and lake shore. 

The Upper Hear Lake Valley is a point 
of great interest on account of the fertility 
of the soil, its romantic situation, the 
beautiful and grand sccin-ry of rock, lake 
and mountain in thai neighborhood. The 
valley lies in Rich county, the most north- 
ern county in Utah Territory, and is about 



of Corinne. The course of ihe 
river can liest be understood when we say 
that it resembles the letter U in shape. 
From where it rises it runs due north to 
latitude 13 deg, HO rnin., then suddenly 
turning, it runs south to latitude 41 deg. 
j;.i mill"., before it finds the lake. Within 
this bend lies the Wasatch Mountains, a 
spur of die L'iutiih, a rugged, rough, bold, 
but narrow range. 

The entire region is wild and pictur- 
esque, and would well repay the tourist lor 
the time Spent in visiting it. About sixty 
miles distant, to the north, nre the far-famed 
Soda Springs, of Idaho, situated in Uneida 
county, Idaho Territory. 

The old route, by wfiicb this northern 
country was reached, was from Ogden, 
via Ogilcn Canyon and Ogden Valley; 
now the beat route is via Utah Northern 
railroad to Franklin, and from thence 
east; see further on. 

We now return to the road, and pass 
down the ysdlcy, cross Yellow Creek, one 
of the iributarhs ol Hear River, and 9.5 
miles from Millis, arrive at 

Kvailfrtoil— This is a regular catin; 
station, where trains from the Usisl and 
West stop :J0 minutes for dinner ; the wait- 
ers are < 'bluest*. —The meals, good. 

Evaiiston is the county seat of Uintah 
county, Wyoming, tl'i* miles fro in either 
Omaha or San Francisco— jiutt hulf w,ji/ 
between the Missouri Hivcr and the Pa- 
eitie Ocean. The Railroad Company have 
creeled a a)stall round-house, repait 'shops, 
hotel, freight and passenger buildings. 
and the place has improved otherwise 
very much. It now contains about U'tXI 
white and about Io0 Chinese inhabitants. 
The town 1 1 lasts of some good buildings — 
including a fine court-house. The Age, a 
wei kly newspaper, is published here. 

The citizens of Evauston are mostly en- 
gaged in lumbering, coke-burning, coal- 
mining aud stock-raising. 

The railroad was completed to this point 
late In the fall of 1808, and a large amount 
ortYeisrhl "'as delivered hero for Salt Lake 
Valley and Montana. Sawmills supply 
lumber from the almost inexhaustible 
pine forests on Benr River to the south- 

About three miles east to the right of the 
road, and of Bear River Valley, is located 
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which supply large (|iinii1iiics to the rail- 
road oompa&y-. The mini's lire said to be 
very extensive, easily worked, yielding coal 
of jrejcit! qusslit v. and employ about 8IKJ uit'ii, 
must of whom ure Chinese. From 150 io 
~QO car loads are shipped from Alma per 
iiv I'.i towns i >n the line ni'ilic < VnIimI I'a- 
iflc railroad, to Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
and Corson in Nevada and to Han Fran- 
cisco. A hrnneh railroad has been con- 
structed tO the mines, leading off about 
half a mile north of Evanston. 

Soon after leaving Kvanston we leave 
Rear liiver to Ihe right, and follow up a 
beautiful link 1 valley eleven miles to 

WattBlch— This station was once a 
regular eating station, with round-house 
and machine shops of the. company loealed 
here, but a change has been made lo 
Evanston, anil (lie place is now deserted. 

Four miles west «■<■ cross ihe dividing 
line between Wyoming rind Utah Territo- 
ries. It is marked liy il sign-hoard beside 
the road, on which is painted on one aide, 
11 Wyoming," the other " Utah." 

Game is found in the bills-deer, elk, 
and antelope— and in Ihe Uintah and Wa- 
satch riini;!'!., lnii» n. 1 .! n.-k and cinnamon 
bear are common, and in all the little 
streams, lish of dilti'ivnl kinds are abun- 
dant— iron t parttaUarly. 

On leaving Wasatch, we arrive at Hie 
divide and bead of Ivlio Canon, one-half 
mile distant. Here we find tlie longest 
tunnel on the road, ITU feet in length, cut 



through hard red clay and sand-ton? 
When tlie tunnel was completed, it was ap- 
proached from ihe oust by two lone pieces 
oftrostlc-work.oneof which was 2SH feet 
long and ;!<) feel high; tlie other 450 feet 
king and 7n feet high, which have since 
been ill led in with earth. The tunnel 
opens to the westward, into a beautiful 
little canyon, with a narrow strip of grassy 
hot Loin bind on either side of n miniature 
stream, known as the North Fork of Echo. 
The hills are abrupt, and near the road, 
leaving scarcely more than t 



hand eide of the' stream, the road-bed has 
been made by cutting down the sides of 
the hills ami tillim: hollows, in some pla- 
ces Irnm -W to 7") feel deep. 

Before Ihe tunnel was completed, the 
road was laid temporarily from Ihe divide 
into Echo Canyon Iiv a 7, or /.ii.'/.air track. 
which let the ears down to the head of the 
canyon — under Ihe 1 resiles above named. 
The great diltieully to overcome' by the 
railroad company in locating the road 
from Ibis point into Salt Cake Valley was 
Ihe absence of spurs or sloping hills *- 
carry the grade. Every thing seems .. 
give way at once, and pilch headlong away 
lo the level of the lake. The rim, or 
outer edge, of the tablelands, breaks ab- 
ruptly over, mid Ihe streams which make 
out from Ibis labk -land, instead of keep- 
ing their usual grade, seem to cut through 
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a and drop inlo the valley below, 
there being no uplands to curry litem. 

By the present Hue of road, the curs 
enlcr Keho Canyon proper at [lie Utile sta- 
tion of 

Castle Rock— 8.4 miles from 
Wasatch. This si.ui.ioD derives ils mime 
from the long Hue of sandstone bluffs on 
the rigbt-band side of Ihc canyon, \ihich 
are worn and torn away until, in [he dis- 
tance, they have the appearance of the old 
fetidel Beetles, bo often spoken of, bnt so 
seldom seen, by modern tourists. For a 
long distant!- Iliese forks line the right- 
baud bank of the canyon, their massive 
red sandstone fronts towering from 500 to 
1,500 feet above the little valley, and hear- 
a ~Ttbe general name of "Castle Rocks." 

the cars descend tli t: canyon amid some 
of tbe grandest and wildest, scenery imag- 
inable. We do not creep along as though 
"'•; mistrusted our powers, but with a snort 
nd roar the engine plunges down the de- 
iile, which momentarily increases to a 
gorge, only to become, in a short distance. 
a grand and awful chasm. About 7.2 
miles below Cusllc Hoe k. I lie traveler can 
belli .id I lie Natural 1 indue, a conglomerate 
foriualion, spanning u cleft in the wall on 
the right-hand side. This 

Ranging Rock— oi Echo has more 
Ulan a local reputation— see illustration. 
page as. Il gave the name to one of the 
overland stage stations, when tlie comple- 
tion of ibis road was — but In the dreams of 
its sanguine projectors — an undefined and 
visionary thing of the future. 

The left baud Bide of the canyon pre- 
sents but few attractions compared wilti the 
bolder and loftier bluffs opposite. The 
wall breaks away and recedes in sloping, 
grassy hillsides, while we know not what 
Ties beyond these walls to the right, for 
they close the view in that direction. 
"Wall, solid wall, broken wall, walls of 
■■. nulls of granite, and walls of a 
conglomerate of both, mixed wilit clay, 
rise fur above us, and shut from our vision 
whatever lies beyond. 

The beauties of Kcho Canyon are so 
manv, so majestic, so awe-inspiring it; ibei r 
sublimity, that there is little use in calling 
the traveler's attention to them. But as we 
rush swiftly along, seemingly bcuealh these 
- towering heights, we can note some of the 
more prominent features. 

The only difficulty will be that one will 

li.irtlly see them all, as the cars thunder 

' "long, waking she echoes among thesis 



castellated monuments of red rock, whose 
towering domes aud frowning buttresses 
gave lie.- name 1... this remarkable opening 
in the Wasatch Mountains. Four miles 
below Hanging Bock the walls rise 
massive majesty -the prominent fcatui 
of the canyon. Rain, wind and time have 
combined to destroy them, but in vain. 
Centuries have come and gone since tbat 
mighty convulsion shook the eurth to its 
center, when Echo and Weber canyons 
sprung into existence — twin children — 
whose birth was heralded by throes such 
as the earth may never feel again, and still 
the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding 
defiance alike to time and his co-laborers — 
the elements; still hangs the delicate frel 
and frost work from tin 1 walls; still the 
pillar, column, dome and spire stand- boldly 
forth in all their grand, wild and weird 
beauty to entrance the traveler, and fill liis 
mind with wonder and awe. 

About six miles below Hanging Rock, 
up on llie topmost heights of the towering 
cliffs, a thousand feet above the bed of the 
canyon, can be seen tbe fortifications 
erected by Die Mormons to defend this 
pass against the army under Johnson, sent 
out in 1857 by Uncle Sam. These fortifi- 
cations consist of massive rocks, placed on 
the vorge of the precipice, which were to 
lie toppled over on the beads of the sol- 
diers below, but llie experiment, was nevi 
made, so the rocks remain to be used c 
some other foe, or as (he evidences of a 
people's folly. 

On goes the engine, whirling us p 
castle, cathedral, lowering column and 
nigeed battlement, past ravines which cut 
tlie walls from crest to base in awl'u! 
chasms, shooting over bridges and flying 
past and uuder the overhanging walls (see 
Steamboat Rock, Annex No. 19), when, 
after crossing Echo ('reek, thirty-one t.imes 
in twenty-si. \ miles, we rush past the 
Witches' Cave and Pulpit Hock, our en- 
gine giving a loud scream of wari 
the brakemeu, who " throwing on the 
brakes," bring the train to a stop, and we 
get, out once more to examine the country, 
Weber River and Keho i.'iiv staiion. 

Before we lake a final leave of Echo 
Canyon we wili relate an incident, thrill- 
ing in its nature, but happily ending with- 
out .serious results, which occurred there 
during Ike construction of the road from 
Echo City to die month ol" Weber, and if 
known us " 1'uddv Mites' Ride." — see An 
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Directly ahead of our train, aa it emerges 
from Echo Canyon, coming In from the 
south, is 

Weber River — This stream rises in 
the Wasatch Mountains, 70 miles to the 
south, its waters being supplied by thou- 
sands of springs, many larger tributaries, 
and the everlasting snows of this rugged 
mountain range. It empties into the 
Great Salt Lake, just below Ogdea, about 
50 miles from Echo City. The valley of 
the Weber, from Echo City up to lis 
source, Is very fertile, and thickly settled 
by the Mormons. Three miles above this 
station is Chalk Creek, where a flne coal- 
hank has been discovered. Three miles 
beyond this point Is Coalville, a Mormon 
settlement of 800 inhabitants— a thriving 
village. Its name is derived from the 
carbon iferious formations existing there. 
The coal-beds are extensive, some of the 
veins being of good quality, others being 
lignite. The Summit County railroad, a 
narrow-gauge, is completed from Echo 
City to Coalville, seven miles, with a 
branch to an extensive coal mine, Ave 
miles further. The track leaves Echo City 
and passes along close below the Union 
track at Pulpit Bock. 

Seven miles beyond Coalville Is the 
pleasant village of Winship, situated at the 
junction of Silver Creek and Weber River, 
containing 1,000 inhabitants. The "old 
stage road" followed up Weber to this 

Kint, thence up Silver Creek via Parley 
rk, and thence to Salt Lake City, 50 



long by three miles wide. It is very fer- 
tile, producing fine crops of small grain. 
Several hundred settlers have located and 
made themselves homes. There is a flne 
hotel, once kept as a stage station, now 
kept by William Kimball, eldest son of 
Keber C. Fish, in any desired quantity, 
— be caught in the streams, and ga * 



the adjoi 

of those pleasant places where one loves 
to linger, regrets to leave, and longs V 
visit again. We advise tourists to visit it . 
they will not regret a week or a month 
among the hills and streams of the Upper 
Weber. Near this point gold and silver 
mines have been discovered— which prove 
very rich, chief of which is the Ontario 
Mine, the most productive in Utah, and 
the prospects now are that the "Park " will 
become a great mining 
turning, we stop a few momei . 

Echo City— The town is situated at 
the foot of the bluff, which towers far 
above It, 9.4 miles from Hanging Rock. 
As the cars enter the city from Echo Can- 
yon, they turn to the right, and close at the 
base of the cliff, on the right, stands Pulpit 
Rock (tee illustration) and the old stage 
ranche on the left, just where it appears 
that we must pitch off into the valley and 
river below. This cityis not very inviting, 
unless you like to hunt and fish, when a 
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stay of a fc.w days would lie passed very 
pie.isantly. 

Chalk Creek, Silver Creek, Keho Creek, 
and Weber Itiver, afford excel leui ironiing, 
while anielupe ;i [■■■ shot near (he city. The 
mountains abound in hears, deer Mild elk. 

Echo contains uljout 300 inhabitants, in- 
cluding those settlers near by and the rail- 
road employes. I.'tnil lieds. i-jJcnsive mies. 
are found near by, us well as an indefinite 
qunntiiy of irun ore, wliiih must possess a 
market value, sooner or later. 

Near Echo City, across the Weber, a 
ravine leads up the mountain aide, wind- 
ing and turning around among the gray 
old crags, until it leads into a Itcauliliil 
little dell, in the center of which reposes 
a miniature lakelet, shut in on nil sidi ,-s I>v 
the bills. It is a charming, beautiful, 
tiny little gem. nestled amid a gray, grand 
setting of granite peaks and pine-clad 
gorges— a speck of delicate ethcrealized 
beauty anml the strength and ruggedness 
of an alpine world. 

Weber Canyon— To give a minute de- 
scription of this remarkable pla.ee we can- 
~ _ t attempt, aa it would fill a volume 

ire its beauties fully delineated, and each 
point of interest noted. But as one of the 
grand and remarkable fealures of the road 
it demands a notice, however meager, at 
our hands. For about 41) miles the river 
rushes foaming ahaig, between two mas- 
sive mountain walls, which close the land- 
scape on either hand. Now, llio torrent 



plunges over some mighty rock which has 
fallen from the lowering tliff f, 000 feet 
above; anon, it whirls around in frantic 
struggles lo escape from the boiling eddy, 
theme springing forward over a short, 
smooth rapid, only to repeat the plunge 
again and again, until it breaks forth into 
the plains, whence it glides away toward 
the lake, as thuugh exhausted with its wild 
journey through the canyon. 

In passing down the canyon, the traveler 
should closely watch, for fresh objects of 
wonder and interest will spring suddenly 
into sight on either band. 

From Echo City, the cars speed along 
the banks of the Weber for about four 
miles, when they enter the Narrows of 
Weber Canyon, through which ibe roitd is 
cut for two miles, most of the way in the 
side of the steep mountain Unit drops its 
base in the river-bed. 

Soon after leaving Echo City, on 
risrht.. about 100 yards from the road, and 
cilrt) leet above it, can be seen the " Wicbes' 
Rocks," a collection of red, yellow and 
gray conglomerate rucks, standing out 
from the side of the cliff, varying i" height 
from 20 to Oil feci. Shortly after entering 
die Narrows, the 

One Thousand Mile Thee is passed— 
n thrifty, branching pine -bearing on its 
trunk a'sign-tioanl that tells the western- 
bound traveler that he has passed over 
UHWi miles of railway from Omaha. This 
living milestone of nature's planting has 
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lone marked this place; long before the 
hardy Mormon passed down this wild 
gorge; long before the great trans-conti- 
nental railroad was even thought of- It 
stood a lonely sentinal, when all around 
was desolation; when the lurking savage 
and wild beast claimed supremacy, and 
each, in turn reposed In the shade of ' 
waving arms. How changed the seen 
The ceaseless bustle of an active, progres- 
sive age, the hum of tabor, the 

rush of the passing locomotive, ha., -,», K ™ 
the old quiet, ana henceforward the Lone 
Tree will be,not aguide to the gloomy past, 
* — ■* ~n index of the coming greatness of a 

ierated country. 

it below this tree, the cars cross a tres- 
tle bridge to the left bank of the Weber, 
thence down but a short distance, before 
they cross over another trestle to the right- 
hand side, and then, almost opposite the 
bridge, on the side of the mountain to the 



left,c 



nthe 



. .... s Slide, or serrated rocks. This 
slide is composed of two ridges of granite 
rock, reaching from the river nearly to the 

mit of a sloping, grass-clad moun- 

They are from 50 to 200 feet high, 

narrow slabs, standing on edge, as though 
forced cut of the mountain side. The two 
ridges run parallel with each other— about 
10 feet apart, the space between being cov- 
ered with grass, wild flowers and climbing 
Tines. (Bee illustration, page 33.) - 



Rushing swiftly along past 

Weber Onarry-an unimportant 

side-track, 8.5 miles from Echo City, we 
soon lose sight of these rocks and behold 
others more grand, of different shapes, and 
massive proportions. The mountains 
seem tohave been dovetailed together, and 
then torn rudely asunder, leaving the 
rough promontories and rugged chasms 
as so many obstacles to bar our progress. 
But engineering skill has triumphedover 
ait. Where the road could not be built 
over or around these pointa, it is tunneled 
under. Now we shoot aaross the river, 
and dart through a tunnel 550 feet long, 
cut in solid rock, with heavy cuts and ails 
at either entrance. Just before entering 
this tunnel, high up to the left, formerly 
stood " Finger Hock,'' as seen in the illus- 
tration (page 43), but which has been 
broken away, so as not to be visible 
now. The frowning cliffs bar our further 
way, and again we cross the roaring tor- 
rent and burrow under the point of an- 
other rocky promontory. Here the road 
stretches across a pretty little valley, 
known as Round Valley. 

Dashing along, with but a moment to 
spare in which to note its beauties, we 
enter the narrowing gorge again, where 
the massive walls close in and crush out 
the green meadows. Between these lofty, k 
walls, with barely ioo\si tot "0&RA*wSt\se- \ 
tween them mjA XS» fawaw^^ ™ *' «- ww 



feci; on, firiiim'l n Jul ting; point — and again 
wc emerge into a lengthened widening of 

'.],:■ canyon, ruiil wqiiin-i' lorn moment ut 
Welier — seven miles from Quarry. 
This station lies between two Mormon 
seitlemcnts, which, taken in conncc-iimi, 
■e called Morgan City. The Tillages are 
separated hv I In; river which Hows through 
bottom lands, moat of which are under 
cultivation, population about 1,000. There 
Bonis; good buildings of brick ami 
5, but the greater number are of logs 
and adolie — aim-dried bricks. Ai this sta- 
tion, opposite llie depot, tin: first Z. C. M. 
I. appears, which, in Mormon rendering, 
means " Zioa's Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution "—a retail branch ill the great 
co-operative bouse in Salt Lake City. 

This valley shows I lie cfiec.ls nf irriga- 
tion in Utah. Wherever the bind is below 
the irrigating canals, and is cultivated, it 
yields immense crops. Grass grows all 
the way !o the summit— and on the sum- 
mit — of nearly all these mountains, allord- 
iag the host of nnsturugc all the year 
round, as the fall of snow is light, 
f what does fall is blown off 
by tlie v, ind, so tlial callle and sheep can 
fbidsullioicnl tor I heir uc<:i1h at all seasons. 
The same may lie said of tins whole 
slope of the mountains of Utah at the 
same altitude. 

Game of ail kinds is numerous through- 
out the same sent ion, ami trout exceedingly 
plenty, even in the Ibiyesi, little streams. 
The road follows down the rigli: haml 
bank through this valley uul.il just below 
Peterson— a small. unimportant sra 
tion, U.7 miles from Weber, when ' 
crosses to the left-hand side, which it 
lows tin- four miles further, between li 
ering mountains, the valley now lost in the 
narrow, gloomy gorge, when suddenly the 
whislte shrieks the pass-word as we ap- 
proach 1lie 

.Devll'l* Gate— a mere side-track, 
-oon after leavine; which, llie brink of the 
torrent is Denied, and the wild scenery of 
the lin:M's Bate is before us. Onward 
toils the long train through a deep cut and 
across the bridge— o0 feet above the seeth- 
ing cauldron of waters, where massive. 
frowning rocks rear their crests far up 
toward the black and threatening clouds 
which hover over this w itches' cauldron, 
With bated breath we gaze on this wild 

tie, and vainly try to analy: 
logs, in wliii-b awe. wonder, and admir 



thought, aa to how or when this mighty 
work was accomplished, no time nor in- 
clination to compare the work of nature 
with the puny work beneath us, but on- 
ward, with quickened speed, down the 
right-hand bank of the stream; on between 
these [missive piles, worn and seamed ia 
their ceaseless struggles against the de- 
si.rnying hand of time; on to where 
opening of light marks the open miil. v , 
on, past towering mountain and toppling 
rock, until we catch a view of the broad, 
sunlit plains, and from the last and 
blackest of the buttresses which guard the 
entrance into Weber, we emerge to light 
mid bounty, to caleh the first view of the 
Great, Salt bake, lo behold broad plait 
and well-cullivaled fields which stretch 
their lines of waving green and golden 
shades beyond 

I in I lilt Station— We have now 
passed Hi rough tin; Wasatch Mountains, 
and arc fairly in (he Great Salt Lake Val- 
ley. The elevation at thi: point is -I 
feel, 2,3111 feel lower than Wasatch', 58 
miles to the eastward. Uintah is 
miles from the Devil's Gate. 

Near llie station, on this broad bottom, 
in 1883, was the scene of thi; "alorrisita 
massacre. 

Here 500 men of Brigbam Young's 
Mormon Legion, anil 50b ia :-:i vho volun- 
teered for the occasion, with live pieces of 
artillery, commanded by Robert T. Bur- 
ton, attacked tho "Morrisites," and after 
three days' skirmishing, and alter a score 
or more had been killed", the "Morrisiles" 
surrendered. The nobk Burton, after the 
.surrender, took possession of everything 
he could find in the name of the Church; 
shot down their leader, Joseph Morris — 
an apostate Mormon— whose only fault 
was that he claimed In be tin' true Prophet 
of God, instead of Brigham Young. This 
man Ihiriou.at the same time shot and 
Li I led /ww'iuin who ditrul to beg him to 
save tin; life, of their Prophet. 

The followers of Morris consisted of 
ab hi MKJ able-bodied men, mostly unarmed, 
;r 800 old men, women and ehil- 
The prisoners were all taken 
Salt Lake City, and condemned, and those 
who were able to work bad (heir legs or- 
namented with a ball and chain,, and were 
' picking stone to build the Mormon 
temple. On the *>lh of 51 arch, istitf, these 
parlies were all pardoned by Hon. S. S. 
Harding, who had that spring arrived in 
'" ' s Governor of the Territory. 
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Leaving Uintah, the road winds around 
to the right and follows the base of the 
mountains, with the river on the left. The 
country is fertile and dotted with well- 
tilled farms. As we run along down the 
Weber River, and 7.5 miles from Uintah, 
we reach 

Ogden — the j unction of Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads. The distance from 
Omaha is 1,032 miles ; from San Francisco 
882 miles; from Salt Lake City, 36 miles; 
elevation, 4,301 feet Near the station 
building are. the depots of the Utah Cen- 
tral and the Utah & Northern railroads. 

All passengers, baggage, mail, and ex- 
press, " change cars " at this station. Pas- 
sengers who have through tickets in sleep- 
ing cars will occupy the same numbers in 
the Central as they had in the Union, and 
those who had their baggage checked 
through need give it no attention; but 
those who only checked to this place — to 
the end of the U. P. road — will need to 
see that it is re-checked. At this station, 
trains stop a full hour, and sometimes a 
little longer — much depending upon the 
amount of matter to be changed from one 
train to another. 

The station building stands between the 
tracks, in which passengers will find a 
dining room, where they can have ample 
time to eat a good "square meal " — price 
$1 .00. Most of the buildings at the station 
are of wood, but the necessary grounds 
have been secured near by for the erection 
of a " Union Depot," When will it be 
done? Quien sake? 

Ogden City is situated one miles east 
from the depot, at the mouth of Ogden 
Canyon, one of the gorges' which pierce 
the Wasatch range, and between the Weber 
and Ogden rivers. Population, about 
6,500. This is the county seat of Weber 
county, and has amply provided itself with 
all needful county buildings. The Mor- 
mons have a tabernacle, and several other 
denominations have places of worship 
here. The citizens are mostly Mormon, 
and all public improvements are under 
their supervision. It is a poor place for 
" carpet-baggers." 

The waters of the Ogden River are con- 
ducted through the streets, and used in the 
gardens and fields for irrigating, the re- 
sult of which is that the city is in the 
midst of one great flower garden and for- 
est of fruit and shade trees. In the gar- 
dens are fruit trees " * —Inch 
bear abundantly, e 



raised immense crops of grain and vege- 
tables. 

Rich mines of iron, silver and slate 
are reported near the city, but little has 
been done towards developing them. 

Ogden has several good hotels, chief of 
which is the Utah House. Two news- 
papers are published here, the Junction 
and the Chronicle, 

The Wasatch Mountains rise some thou- 
sands of feet above the city, and the tourist 
would find mueh of interest in a stroll up 
the mountain side and along the canyons. 
Ogden Canyon is about five miles long, and 
from its mouth to its source, from plain to 
mountain top, the scenery is grand and im- 
posing. In places the granite walls rise on 
each side 1,500 feet high, and for a consid- 
erable distance not more than 150 feet apart 
About six miles from Ogden, up in the 
mountains behind the town, is a lovely lit- 
tle valley called " The Basin," watered by 
mountain streams and covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of grass. 

Before proceeding further, we will take a 
hasty glance at 

Utah Territory. 

This territory extends from the 37th to 
the 42d parallel of north latitude, and from 
the 109th to the 114th degree of west longi- 
tude, containing a superficial area of about 
65,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 130,000 whites, Indians and Chinese. 
This area includes large tracts of wild 
mountainous and barren country. At pres- 
ent, most of the lands under cultivation 
and the meadow lands are around the 
lakes and in the neighboring mountain val- 
leys, and are very productive when irri- 
gated ; grains, fruits and vegetables matur- 
ing readily, and yielding large returns — 
the aridity of the climate precluding the 
growing of crops by any other means. 

Opposite title page of this book, see illus- 
tration — Utah's Best Crop. 

Rich veins of gold, silver, coal, iron, cop- 
per, zinc, cinnabar, antimony, and nearly 
all the metals found in the u Great West," 
exist in Utah, and it is the opinion of most 
men, had it not been for the ** Councils" of 
Brigham Young to his followers, the Mor- 
mons, not to prospect for minerals, Utah 
might to-day be an honored State, in the 
great family of States, with a developed 
mineral wealth, second only to California^ v 
and postibly tfie jw%t. T^^VOv&^x«^ \ 
within tie* \>o*&era ^o\\\&\*i \^x»axaa&fc^ 



called Kiipisu Pout; -the " Mount of Proph- 
ecy,"— where Hit' lute Prophet, Brigliam 
Young, vviisi wonl to wrestle ivith tilt* Lord. 

Just beyond, on t.Le right, is Hot Spring 
Luke, whit h is formed from the waters of 
tlii.' mad (itheis of lesser volume, near by. 
This lake freezes over in the winter, except 
near the shore on (In- northeastern end, iind 
ia a great resort lor skating parties from 
Salt Lake City. (Jreat Salt Lake never 
freezes over— i^'s too salt. 

Passing the lake, our road keeps slrai ght 
across n broad bottom, while the inoun- 
tains on the left again curve away to the 
ens I ward. 

The Warm Spring buildings, where are 
located the city bulks, can lie seen beside 
the mountain on the h-ft, marked by a con- 
tinuous column of steam, rising near the 
buildings. 

These arc the disputed springs, to obtain 
possession of which, it is supposed by 
many, Dr. Robinson was murdered. The 
bulbs Lire well patronized by invalids, who 
visit them t'orlieidlh. relying on their me- 
dicinal qualities to remove their ailments. 
The tollniviiiir is an analysis ol" the water, 
as made by "Dr. Charles T. Jackson, el" 
Boston : 

Three fluid ounces of I he water on evap- 
oration to entire dryness in a plutirm cap- 
sule gave 8.25 grains of solid, dry, saliue 



Mime and magnesia. 



sui[ibu;ii. acid . . 



,„.o.7oa a.7« 

8.^9 43.SB1 
It is slightly charged with hydro-sul- 
phuric acid gas and with carbonic acid 
gas, and is a pleasant saline mineral wtiter, 
having valuable properties belonging to 
saline sulphur springs. The usual tem- 
perature is 103 degrees F. 

They are one mile north of Salt Lake 
City, and are reached by street cars. 

Rolling on through the northern suburbs 
of the city, a little over eight miles from 
Wood's Crossing, we stop at the depot in 
Sail Luke, the City ol' Zion. Passengers 
arriving at the depot will lind a " Bus " at 
the eastern gate that will take a passenger 
and his baggage to any hotel or point in 
the city for 00 cents ; or, at the same gate, 
street 'ears, that pass the door of every 
prominent, hold in the city; fare, 10 """"'" 
■ tickets for 50 



Snlt Lake City- 

riiy is often called by t 
fiif, is one of the most bt 

untly located of cities, it is si 

foot of a spur of the Wasatch Moul 
the northern limits extending t 
"bench" or upland, which unit 
plain with the mountain. From tb 
two wagon roads enter the city, via 
ur.-mi and Parley Canyons. 

The streets art- wide, bordered 
shade-trees, and laid out at right al 
Along each side of the streets is a 
cold stream of water from the mot 
canyons, which, with the numerous a 
trees and gardens, give the city » 
scribable air of coolness, com tort 
pine. Tin' city contains a popula 
lull 20,000, is the capital of the Ten 
and county seat of Salt Lake a 
It has 31 wards within its limit 
of three ruilroaf 
fine business b 
hotels, and private residences, 
found in any city west of the M 

The Mormon church, besides its 
uacle, has a bishop located in ever; 
of the city, who holds wardmer -7 -- 
Iftrly. The other churches hold 
four or more places in the city, 
sons have live lodges in the cil; 
Odd Fellows four, and some of thl 
fellcran several. There are 38 i 
smelting offices, live sampling 
ing works, hvc iron found ties, boil 
brass works, two tlonriiig mills, one v 
mill, nine hotels, six breweries, two 
sive marble works, and a score or m 
small manufacturing establishments 

There are four daily newspapers 
Dairet Nem is the church organ, th 
aid claims to be independent, the 7 
strong tqypveitio/L Mormon, and the 
Each of these issue weeklies. New 
business is tttry precarious in Utah 
as line an opening for a young man 
his "teeth cut," as we know of 
world— he can soon get a double and 
set all around. 

In the mercantile line, Salt Lak 



Terms HiiHD on the Plums. 
llie Spuiilsh naini! for rope. " Brc 
nis or Spanish pony. " Buesno," (wano) 
'• Esta Bucano," (sUrwa-no) very good, no" 
" No ssbe," (snrvcy) don't nDderpland. 
sabe," (.kin Btrvoy) who knows, or do y> 



THE GREAT OVERLANC 

''rom Chicago to Council Bluffs runs oyer the CR.I.&P.] 
b follows: Leave Chicago, Jan. 18, Feb. Sand 2©, Mar. 21, J 
\2Q, Oct. 17, Not. 7 and 28, Dec. 19. From Council Bluffs t 
during 1880, as follows : Leave Council Bluffs Jan. 17, 1 
and 24, Aug 14, 




; MAIL AND EXPRESS TRAIN 

| R. twioe daily, except Sunday, and on Sundays during 1880,y 
4>ri) 1 1 , May 2 and 28, June 18, July 4 and 25, Aug. 15, Sept. 5 and 
j Chicago, runs twioe daily except Saturday, and on Saturdays/ 
'eb. 7 and 28, Mar. 30, April 10, May 1 and 22, June 1 2, July 3 
85. Oct. 16, No*, fl and 87. Deo. 16. 
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Mfeaaisep sb sAvpTrng smu oSteottio mojj nruy, -r "V ^J. 

I unx -soaiow saa ptw ufJooj joj sibo qSmuuj, sbm oScoptQ uiojj \ 
SJIO ««8treH joj areo qSnoiqj, woq o3sonio raofl uiBij, -r V a^J, > 
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has several establishments that would do 
'-credit to any city in the Union, one of 
which is 




The above cut represents the Mormon 
u Co-operative Sign " — called by the Gen- 
tiles the "Bull's Eye." At the Mormon 
Conference, in the foil of 1808, all good 
Mormon merchants, manufacturers and 
dealers who desired the patronage of the 
Mormon people, were directed to place 
this sign upon their buildings in a conspic- 
uous place, that it might indicate to the 
people that they were sound in the faith. 

r the Mormon people were also directed 
and warned not to purchase goods or in 
any manner deal with those who refused 
or did not have the sign. The object 
seemed to be only to deal with their own 
people, to the exclusion of all others. 

Tne result of these measures on the part 
of the church was to force many who 
were Gentiles or apostate Mormons to 
sacrifice their goods, and leave the Terri- 
tory for want of patronage . However, the 
order was not very strictly enforced— or 
complied with; yet many of these signs 
are to be seen in Salt Lake City and other 
parts of the Territory on buildings occupied 
by the faithful. 

To more effectually carry out the plan 

of co-operation, one great company was to 

be formed to purchase goods in large 

quantities and establish branches through- 

. oat all the Mormon settlements. Such a 

! § 



company was organized, and incorporated 
with many high Mormon dignitaries as 
either stockholders or officers, and it is now 
known as u Z ion's Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution" — with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City. 

The "Z. C. M. I," undoubtedly have the 
finest and largest building in the city. It 
is of brick, 318 feet lone, 53 feet in width, 
three stories and cellar, and finished 
throughout in the best manner. It also 
has an addition 25 by 195 feet, and used 
for a warehouse; cost, $175,000, built of 
iron, stone and glass, and is now being i 
enlarged. The Walker Bros, have the 
largest Mercantile business in Utah, 
requiring five different departments, 
each occupying a large building. 

Think of it, "O ye people I " 8« years 
ago this whole country 1,000 miles in any 
direction, was uninhabited and almost un- 
known to the white race. The annual sales 
of these two establishments exceed $5,000,- 
000, and with their goods, gathered here 
from all parts of the world, stand forth as 
monuments of American enterprise, in an 

AMERICAN DESERT. 

The late President Brigham Young's 
residence (see illustration, page 111, also 
of "Eagle Gate," page 128), tithing 
house, printing office and business offi- 
ces connected with the church occupy 
an entire block, on the bench of land over- 
looking the city, which is one of the first 
objects of interest visited by the traveler on 
arriving in Salt Lake City. 

The traveler who visited this city some 
years ago — before the discovery of the 
rich silver mines — would be surprised by 
a visit now, at the remarkable changes 
noticeable on every hand ; all is life and 
energy ; everybody seems to have a pocket- 
ful of certificates of mining property, and 
you hear of extensive preparations making 
on every side with a view to a vigorous 
prosecution of various mining enterprises. 

The public buildings are not very numer- 
ous. They consist of a court-house, city 
hall, city prison, theatre, and 

The Tabernacle — an immense build- 
iDg — the first object one beholds on enter- 
ing the city. The building is oblong in 
shape, having a length of 250 feet from 
east to west, by 150 feet in width. The 
roof is supported by 46 columns of cut 
sandstone, which, with the spaces between, 
used for doors, windows, etc., constitute tk& \ , 
wall. From theafc ^rfitax* «t -wNss^ ^^-\ 
roof springs in cma wTtfoxcteeo. w2a. A<s*^ 



lug the largest self-sustaining roof on Die 

conuin'iil, Willi one notable exception — the 
Grand Union Depot erected by Hie I:ite 
Com rii '.nil ire V underbill in New York. The 
ceiling of the roof islio feel, above the flour. 
In one end of this egg-shaped building la 
the organ— the .second" in size in America. 
The Tabernacle is used for church pur- 
poses, as well as other large gs&eringa of 
111" people. Willi lh.' jruiicry. which ex- 
tends ui.-i-i'ss liolb -ides and one cpul of this 
immense building, it will seat b,0UO people 
—see illustration, page al, also interior 
vini. piu;el(J7. 

The Temple— This building— a fine il- 
lustration of which will tie found on page 
5G, is not yel completed, hut work is pro- 
f;i'c;:.in^ akii'.lily, mid it is up about 30 
feet. The dimensions of die fouietnlions 
areflSxlWi.^ feel. Tile site of the Tern- 
pie is on the eastern half of tue same block 
wiili the Tabernacle, 

Since the advent of rail toads into ['bill, 
and the discovery of the rich mines, 
church properly 1ms mil accumulated very 
rapidly. Within llie pusl few years neiiily 
nil the religious denominations have se- 
en ii.il ;i foothold in this city. 
Port Douglas— a military post, estab- 
lished October 20, 1868, by Gen. E. P. 
Conner, Third Itegimonl of California Vol- 
unteer Infantry, is situated on the easl side 
of the Jordan, four miles from thai Hream, 
three miles cast of the City of Salt Lake, 
i.ini lilieen mile- southeast of Salt Lake. 
Latitude, <U) deg. 40 min. 2 hoc,; longi- 
tude, 111 deg. 53 min. 34 sec. lis location 
is on a sloping upland or bench at the base 
of the mountains and overlooking the city, 
;i:i'l affords a tine view of the country to 
the west and south. 

Jordan ItivE" — This stream, which bor- 
ders Suit Luke City on the west, is the out- 
let of Utah Lake, which lies about forty 
miles south. Ii empties into the Great 
Salt Lake, about twelve miles northwest of 
the city. 

There are a great many hotels in Salt 
Lake City, bill Ihe principal ones are Mi e 

Walker. Continental, White, Cliff, Val- 
ley, and the Overland. 

We have to record one important innova- 
tion that has recently been introduced into 
the hotel business in Ulah. Yes, and we 
will ffive you a picture of the house that 
originated it. 

Tim •' gm nl, old -fuel i ion cd wnv" of imparling 
!:■. ■.■■•• l.-il,.,, in (tail pnptlB—Bv rale, pti-.i 
111 rough the porus of iUp skin. 




This house, in addition to its being first- 
class in every particular, with steam ele- 
vator and central location, furnishes ils 
guests a competent guide free of charge, to 
conduct them to all places of interest in 
ihe city, introduce them to prominent, per- 
sonages when required, and give all needed 
iiiloiiiiritioii. G. S. Krh, Est']., is proprietor, 
and the Walker Bros, are the owners of 
this house, which tact Is a sufficient guar- 
antee that the innovation is one to be de- 
pended upon. 

The picture of the late President, Brig- 
ham Young, on page 111, was the last 
one ever taken. It was made by Mr. Sav. 
aire of Suit Lake City, an eminent artist, 
and is said to he a very accurate picture. 
For sketch of the life of Brigham 

Young, see Annex No. 26. 
For little items worth knowing, see 

Awes No. 51. 

We will now take a run over all the 

railroads in Utah, commencing with the 

Utah Southern Railroad. 

Principal ottlce, Salt Lake City. 

John Sharp President and Superintrruient. 

.liHKfl Sharp „ ^.general Patm . 

i. W. Fox EnginttT. 

This road is practically a continuation 
of the Utah Central. It was commenced 
May 1st, 1871, and built thirteen miles 
during the year, to Bandy, and then ex- 
tended, from time to time, uo'll al this 
time, January 1SS0, it ia completed l-',7 
miles south, to the terminus. 

The cars start from the same depot as 
the Central. 

We will step on board, and roll south- 
ward along through the city— -passing fine 
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residences, beautiful gardens, thrifty or- 
chards, and well-cultivated fields, with the 
Jordan River on our right, the Oquirrh 
range of mountains far in the distance, 
and the towering Wasatch Mountains on 
our left; this is Jordan Valley. This val- 
ley extends from Salt Lake City, south, to 
Utah Lake, about 40 miles distant, with a 
varying width of from two to twelve miles. 

About five miles south, on the left, is 
situated the Morgan Smelting Works, on 
the creek that comes down from Big Cot- 
tonwood, and opposite Parley Canyon, 
which can be seen on the east, just below 
the mouth of which is located the State 
Penitentiary, and the Utah Woolen Mill. 

Crossing the creek, and passing on seven 
miles from the city, we come to 

Little Cottonwood— the first station. 
On the left are the Wasatch Smelting 
Works, and a little beyond the American 
Smelting Works. Just after crossing the 
Little Cottonwood Creek, on the right, is 
the big Germania Smelting and Reining 
Works, with the town of Germania, con- 
taining 500 inhabitants. 

Passing along, on the right, can be seen 
great piles of silver ore — " matte " as it is 
called. 

From this point the mountain view is 
grand; to the eastward, the canyons of 
Parley, Mill Creek, Big and Little Cotton- 
wood, and Dry Creek, are all in view. 

The country here shows what irriga- 
tion is doing for it; there can be no finer 
lands or crops than are here found. In 
every direction the land is covered with a 
labyrinth of canals and ditches, conduct- 
ing the essence of life to all vegetation be- 
neath them, and literally causing the land 
to flow with " milk and honey." 

Five miles further we come to 

Junction — a small station, where all 
passengers for West Mountain, Bingham 
Canyon Mines, and the vicinity, u change 
cars " for those of the 



Bingham l/anyon Railroad. 

Official Headquarters, Salt Lake City. 

C. W. ScHOVEBLD ..* President. 

G. M. Young ...Treasurer db Superintendent. 

This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
completed to the mouth of Bingham Can- 
yon, 16 miles west, and had cars running 
December 1st, 1873. Let us take a roll 
over it. 

Leaving the junction, our course is due 
west, through a well-cultivated section of 
country. 



Jordan Station — is one mile distant 
where there is a postoffice, and a small 
collection of cottages. Near by, a track 
leads off to the Old Telegraph Smelter, 
the dressing works of which are a short 
distance below the road, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan River, which we cross 
soon after leaving the station. 

Just as we raise on to the west bank of 
the Jordan, we come to the residence of 
Bishop Gardner, who is the " better half " 
of eleven wives. The Bishop appears to 
stand it pretty well, although they do say 
that he is occasionally found singing, " On 
Jordan's stormy banks I stand," with a 
tear accompaniment 

West Jordan — is on the west bank of 
the river and contains a few hundred peo- 
ple. From this station, the grade in- 
creases, and soon we reach a high table- 
land, too high for irrigation by ditches, 
without great expense. Bunchgrass, white 
sage, sheep, some cattle, and Jack-rabbits 
abound — the latter are very numerous. 

The road, about five miles from the 
river, enters the long, broad ravine that 
leads to Bingham, up which we roll — the 
ravine gradually becoming narrower as 
we ascend. Occasionally we pass a little 
farm-house, and a few acres of farm and 
garden land. Nearing the mountains, the 
ravine narrows, to a few hundred feet, and 
finally to only sufficient room for the rail- 
road and a little creek, between the blufls 
on each side. 

These bluffs are from 250 to 1,000 feet in 
height, covered with small stone, sage, and 
a few small pine trees. 

As we ascend, the bluffs are more pre- 
cipitous, higher and pierced in numerous 
places with " prospect holes." In places 
the grade is 120 feet, and then, more, and 
finally it becomes too much for our iron 
horse, and we stop at the end of the steam 
road, one mile below 

B i no ham City — population about 
2,000. Just below the city is located on 
the left, the Winnemucca mill and mine. 
We know it is there, as we " prospected " it 
once — about 30 feet 

Bingham City is built along the canyon 
for two miles, and contains a number of 
mills and works connected with mining. 
From the station, a tramway up which 
small ore cars are hauled with mules, 
extends up the canyon for three miles, 
with a branch running back, terca. *fc*ssfc» 
half the distance mc$ to*.TELY&& a^\Jaa\Ks^^ 
the mountain, etoouX toa *b& *.V*M tssar». 
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further, making of tramway 4'- 2 ' miles', 
whole length of road 3(1 1£ miles. 

Tlic tramway is built on tlie mmih side 
of the canyon, away u p on the side of tin; 
mountain. From the ears can bo bad It 
Ado view of the canyon, Bingham, the 
mines :mtl mills in the neighboring ravines 
and on the opposite mount,! in skh\ it ml tlie 
miners at i he bottom oft he cany on, working 
the old "placer diggings." 



the Territory, from which 
ore a day is shipped, down over the train 
anil railroad to tin; smellers in the. valley. 
The ears are hauled up by mules, ami low- 
ered down to the " iron horse" below Bing- 
ham by the car brakes. 

The mines are numerous in and around 
Bingham, hut we have not the space lor a 
description of them, but will return to the 
iiiiniii.ii on the Utah Southern, and one 
mile further arrive at 

Sandy — This station is 13 miles south of 
Salt Lake City, and one of considerable 
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At Sandy is to be seen immense cpianti. 
lies lit" ore — ore in tack-, ore loose by the 
carload, ore in warehouses SIX) feet lung. 
with a train unloading on one side ami an- 
other loading on tlie other; in fact, this is 
the greatest sliippin^, smelting and sam- 
pling point in all Utah. 

At Sandy are three sampling works, and 
two smelting works, and it lively tow 

7W inhabitants, tlie greater portion 

ployed in the handling and manipulation 

of ores. Here we find another railroad 

branching oil"; this time it is the 

Wasatch &. Jordan Valley . 

Principal olliees nl Salt Lake City. 

0. W, ScilOFUSU) PruHttlU 

G, M. YurJMO Trio*, and SupsrutUml, i,t. 

This road is a three-foot narrrnv-ciu-r. 
10 miles in length, running to Aim, at the 
head of Little Cottonwood Can yon. It is 
operated by narrow gauge steam engines 
for 8.5 miles, and the other 7,5 by broad 
gauge mules. The road was commenced 
in ISIo, finished In Wa-atehin 1ST 3, and to 
AJta in 1876. Let us take a trip over it and 
note a few of the sights. 

Prom Sandy the train runs north a short 

distance, and then turns to the cast, directly 

for the Wasatch Mountains, leavingthe old 

Flagstaff smelter on the left-hand si de_of 

I the track, just above the station. 

/ grade is heavy, (bo soil is stony, and 



ered more or less with sage-brush, and 
Iraversed by irrigating ditches conveying 
the water to a more productive and less 
stony soil below. 

N caring the mountains, about six miles 
from Sandy, we cotm; to a deep gorge on 
the left, through which Little Cottonwood 
Creek has worn its way to the valley. From 
this point we bear away to tlie southward 
around a low butte, then turn asain to the 
east and northward and run along on an 
elevated plateau where a most beautiful 
view can be had. On the west, tho Jordan 
Valley, in all its magnificent shades of 
green and gold, is at our feet, with the 
brown old mountains bordering the hori- 
zon in tlie distance. To the north, fifteen 
milesaway, over as beautiful a succession of 
little streams, well-cultivated fields, white 
cottages, orchard* and gardens, as are to he 
found within the same number of n 

this country — sleeps "Zion" in ful. 

embowered in green, with the dome of the 
innnsliT Tabernacle glistening like some 
half-obscured "silv; moon," sinking a! 
the mountain base; while far beyond, ami 
more to the westward, lays the Great Sal' 
Lake — a mysterious problem. Away I 
the south, is Utah Lake, looking like on 
large sheet of burnished silver, surrounded 
by a net-work of green anil gold, while to 
the east looms up towering granite widU, 
cleft from summit to base, forwinga — 
row gorge only sufficiently wide to a 
our little road to he built beside a little 
rippling creek of crystal water. 

Hulling along, our train rounds the head 
of a ravine, through . deep cut, pas 
old Davenport Smelting Works i 
'eft, enters the mouth of the canyon he- 
ween great walls of granite, cr 

■rosses the Utile cr.'ck, and aoi 

Wabatch— the end of the steam road, 
1.5 miles from Sandy Junction. This is 
small station with postoffice, store, and.. 
few dwellings containing a population of 
about 1U0, more than halt of whom are en- 
aged in the stone quarries on the north 
deof the stiuMon. 



The Btone is the best yet discovered ii 
Territory, being of close, line graii_. __ 
light gray color, and of beautiful birds-eye 
appearance. The granite on the south side 
appears much darker than that on the 
north side of the canyon. 

From almost every nook and crevice of 
these mountain cliffs— from the stationaway 
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up the canyon — grow small pines, cedars, 
ferns, and mosses, which, in connection 
with the gray walls, snow-capped moun- 
tains, glistening waterfalls, pure air and 
golden sun, presents a picture of rare 
beauty. 

Just above, on the left of the station, 
away up on a projecting cliff. 1,000 feet 
above the road, stands a granite column 
which measures 66% feet in height, from 
the pedestal-like cliff on which it stands. 
On each side of this column, and receding 
from its base, is a little grotto-park, filled 
with nature's evergreens, and surrounded 
on three sides and on the top with rocks of 
every size and shape. 

Finding that this granite column has 
had no name, wo name it " Humphry's 
Peak," in honor of the very gentlemanly 
late superintendent of the road. 

At Wasatch we " change cars," taking 
those of about the size of an ordinary 
hand-car, fitted up with seats that will com- 
fortably accommodate about nine persons, 
besides the knight of the whip— who chir- 
rups the •* broad gauge mules." 

About a half-mile above the station we 
enter the snow-sheds, which will continue 
for seven miles, to the end of the track at 

Alta— a small mining town, at the head 
of little Cottonwood Canyon. The end of 
the track is on the side of the mountain 
about 200 feet above the town of Alta, and 
about 500 feet below the mouth of the cele- 
brated Emma Mine, which is a little fur- 
ther to tho east, and opposite the Flagstaff 
Mine, which is about the same height 
above the road. 

The town of Alta is at the bottom of the 
canyon 200 feet lower than the end of the 
railroad surrounded with mountain peaks, 
which are covered with snow eight months 
of the year, and at all times surrounded 
with an eternal mantle of evergreen. It 
contains about 500 population, all of 
whom are engaged in mining and kindred 
pursuits. There are several stores, express, 
telegraph, and pnstonlce, besides several 
small hotels, chief of which is the Adolph. 

To the north, over the mountain two 
miles is the Big Cottonwood Canyon ; to 
the south, three miles, is the Miller Mine, 
and American Fork Canyon ; Forest City is 
four miles. Three miles east by trail is 
Crystal Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
— the angler's paradise. 

The principal mines near Alta are, the 
Emma, Flagstaff, Grizzly, Nabob, Kate 
Hays, Consolidated Alta, Laramie, Prince 



of Wales, and 1,800 others, located within 
five miles. The business of the railroad 
is the transportation of ores and supplies 
to and from the mines. Hundreds of cars 
are loaded daily with ore that is taken to 
the valley to be smelted or are sent to Ban 
Francisco, the East, or to Swansea, Wales. 

For novel methods of hauling ore to the 
depot, see Annex No. 24. 

The sheds over the railroad are seven 
miles in length, and are made in various 
styles of architecture, more for business 
than beauty, the style being adopted accord- 
ing 1 o circumstances. They are, however, in 
all places constructed of heavy material, 
rocks, round or sawed timber, and built in 
the most substantial manner. In one place 
they are in the shape of a letter A, sharp 
peaked; in other places, nearly upright on 
each side, one side higher than the other, 
with a sloping roof. Again the lower hill- 
side is built with a little slope toward the 
up hill side, and long heavy timbers from 
the top of these uprights slope up onto the 
mountain side, resting on a solid granite 
foundation leveled to a uniform grade, 
for that purpose. 

Where the latter plan has been adopted, 
there is danger of snow-slides which are 
more likely to occur, in fact, have occurred a 
number of times since the sheds were con- 
structed, and each time, the snow and rocks 
passed over the shed into the canyon below, 
without causing one cent's worth of damage 
to the road or shed. 

The length of this road, where it is oper- 
ated with mules, is seven miles long. As 
before stated, the grade is 600 feet to the 
mile ; the curves are in places 80 degrees, 
and not, as once stated in the "Railway 
Age?' 80 curves and 600 foot gauge. But we 
suppose that Col. Bridges, when he wrote 
that, was thinking about those "broad 
gauge mules." 

Returning, the mule power that took us 
up is no longer in demand ; the knight of 
the whip now mans the brakes, and away we 
go around the Age's 80 curves, to the valley 
below, t4 change cars " at Sandy, and are 
once more headed for the sou in, on the 
Utah Southern railroad. A short distance 
south, we pass the Mcintosh Sampling mill, 
on the west and another on the east 

Sampling is testing such ores as are pre- 
sented in quantities sufficient to enable 
the sampling company to give certificates 
of their value, and then the ore is sold at 
the certificate rates. 0\*fc \ca\a IxaSsssstN^ 
the Mingo &m*\tec ot \ka "^tsdlA**^^ 
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The land is more rolling, as we approach 
Draper— This is not a very Important 
station to the tourist, but to the few vil- 
lagers of Herramon, id the mouth of ;i little 
canyon beside the mountains on the left, 
it is abig institution. Draper ia four milea 
from Sandy and seventeen from Salt Lake 



City. 



weaving Draper, our course is cast, and 
after crossing youth Willow Creek, turns 
more to the south, and finally to the west, 
having kept around the foot of the moun- 
tains, which hero make a. full half-circle. 
In the distance around, there are many cuts 
and some hard work, and we queried, wlii/ 
the road was built around, when the work 
was so heavy and the distance much further 
than across where there was very little 
work to be done? In answer, we were 



tain, by " revelation." If that is so, we con- 
clude ih:it the revelation came from the 
aame "deity" that took our Savior up on 
the Mount, but as it is not "our funeral," 

The lower point of the great curve is 
called the " Point of the Mountain," At the 
point where the ruilrtuid is built aromul, 
the track is about 301) foot above a little 
round valley to the west, in which is lo- 
cated a hot spring, marked by a brown 
burned patch of land and rising steam. 

As our train curves around this point B 
most charming view can be had; one of i.hc 
jinest on the road. The valley is here 
nearer, to the northward the view in unob- 
structed for 50 milea-, t-> the soulh, Utah 
Lake, a gem in rich setting, and the great 
Lower Basins. 

Passing through numerous cuts and 
around the point, the train curvea agaia to 
the eastward, and starts again on another 
grand curve around the rim of the ftlMlin in 
which is located Utah Lake, in plain view. 

Nearly opposite the "point of die moun- 
tain" is a low divide in the Oquirrh Itauge 
e west, over which the road leads to 
Camp Floyd. 

Continuing along through sand cuts, 
Bage and an occasional farm, 14 miles from 
Draper we arrive at 

Leiii — This town is situated in the midst 
of ancrfect forest of fruit trees, orehardsand 

S aniens, with the waters of Dry Canyon 
reek running through ail the street.-. iind 
contains a populntioii'nl'iL'n-nitl.'iOii, includ- 
ing thnse living in the immediate vicinitv. 
The gim\ results of irrigating sage-brush 



land, are here demonstrated by the large 
crops of wheat, oats, barley and vesouibles 
produced, where, before the land was irri- 
gated, nothing but sage-brush and grcj 
wood were to be seen. 

Three miles further is 

American Fork — a station 3i miles 
from Salt Lake City— the " banner " town 
for free schools; the flrat in the Terri- 
tory, having been established here in If 
The streets are wide, with the waters 
Deer Creek, which comes down the Amer- 
ican Fork Canyon, running through them, 
and the orchards, gardens and farms in the 
neighborhood making an attractive and 
beauttftd tnwn. The population numbers 
about 1,600, the greater portion of whom 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
American Fork House, opposite tlie sta- 
tion, is the principal hotel, and Itobert 
Kl upencck is one ofthe jollieat of German 

To the southwest of the station, a com- 
pany is engaged in building a dam across 
the Jordan Itiver for irrigating purposes. 
The canal is to be 33 feet wide od the bot- 
loin iind HO inches deep, and when comple- 
ted will extend north 20 miles, winding 
around the base of the Wasatch, hear our 
road, keeping as far up on the side of the 
liLiiimiiiiri as possible. From the dam, a ca- 
nal will be taken out for the west side ofthe 
Jordan, with a view of taking the water all 
over the lauds as far north as Salt Lake 
City, and if possible, reclaim the vast tract 
of sage land between the Jordan River at 



From this station a road branches off Ic 
the eastward, up American Fork Canyon, 
called the 

American Fork Railroad. 

[Sinn the following dncriptlort was wrWm, 



This was a three-foot, narrow gangs rail- 
road, 15 miles in length ; commenced May, 
1872, jii"I completed 12 miles during the 
year. The grade for the whole distance ir 
heavy, in places 313 feet to tbe mile. 

Leaving the stntiou at American Fork, 
the road turns directly to the east, and fol- 
lows up Deer (-reek, through a general as- 
sortment of sage brush, sand and boulders, 
for six miles to the mouth of the Canyon. 
On the way up, to the right, a fine view 
can be had of Mt. Aspinwall, rising from 
the lower range of the Wasatch to an i *** 




hide of 11,011 feet above Hie sea. 

From the moulh of the canyon, about 
.wo miles north, is the little village of Al- 
pine, r-ontai ni n g about 250 agriculturalists. 

Entering the canyon, the passage is 
quite narrow between the towering clilTs, 
which rise up in sharp peaks 11(10 feci in 
height, leaving only about 100 feet t» 
tween, through which the road is buill, 
ajd a sparkling little stream comes rip. 

Elinff down ; tln L nwnl, on its way up, cross- 
ig and re-Crossing the stream many limes. 
Our train is rapidly climhing, but the 
canyon walls seem to be much 
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1 three miles, gain an addilioiul 500 
feet, until, in places, they arc 1'nil i-MlO feel, 
above the road bed. In places these 
cllfls are pillared and castelated granite, in 
others, of slate, shale and eim^loiueraie, 
seamed in places as though built up from 
the bed of the canyon by successive layers, 
some as thin as a knife blade, others much 
thicker; then again, the rocks have the 
appearance of iron slag, or dark colored 
lava suddenly cooled, presenting to the 
eye every conceivable angle and fan- 
tastic Bhape — a continuous, ever-changing 
panorama. 

Imagine, then, this canyon with its 
grottoes, amphitheatres, and its towering 
crags, peaks.and needle-pointed rocks, tow- 
ering far above the road, overhanging it In 



places, with patches of eternal anow in the 
L r l<>Mjuv norgeenearthesummit, and clothed 
at all times in a mantle of green, flu- pine, 
spruce andecdartrcca growing in. all the 
noeks and gulches and auay upon [tic sum- 
mit; then countless musses mid frni-i cling- 
ing to each crevice and seam when' a foot- 
hold can be secured, together with the mil- 
lions of flowers of every hue; where the sun's 
rays are sifted tlinine'h (onnilcss objects on 
Ibeir way to the silvery, sparkling stream 
below, with its miniamre cascades and ed- 
dies. We say Imagine all these things, and 
then you will only have n faint outline of 
the wild niul romantic, picturesque and 
glorious American Fork Canyon. 

Proceeding on up, up, around sharp 



through which the sky beyond can be 
plain v st-i ii : iliis hole is called the "Dev- 
il's Eye." 

About three mi'es from the mouth of the 
canyon, on the left, we come to Hanging 
Rock. (See illustration page 15.) Close 
above, on the same side, is a very large 
spring, and almost immediately opposite. 
"Slcd-runner Curve;" — an inverted vein <■!' 
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here Ihe rock seams are badly mixed, and 
run atali angles— horizontal, longitudinal 
and " through other," Half-a-mile further 
we come to " Ilainlxiw Cliil," on the right ; 
opposite, a narrow peak rises sharp, like 
a knife-blade, 800 feet; a little further 
on totherigbt, cotnesin the South Fork, on 
which are focntud several saw mi 11a. 

Keeping to the left, and soon alter pass- 
ing tin- South Fork, a look back down 
this wonderful canyon alfords one of the 
grandest of views; we cannot describe it, 
but will have it engraved lor future vol- 

One mile further, and the train stops at 
(be end of the track, at 

Deer Creek -Near this station, the 
hills are bare of trees, but covered with 
shrubs of different kinds, in wbichaage 
and rnosa predominate; the gulches and 
niviti'-s hear stunted pint.' ;ind aspen trees. 

The chief business of thia road is in 
connection with the mines above, «mori L ' 
which are the Smelter's, Sultana, Wild 
Dud h man. Treasure, and Pillsbnrgli. The 
Miller Smelting Works are tour miles fur- 
ther up and the mines seven. 

Charcoal in large quantities is burned 
near by and taken to the smelling works. 
Tin re are ten Bee-hive kilns at the station, 
and til'ieen more four miles further up. 
The yield is 3,000 hu.-diels per month for 
each HU cords of wood. Each kiln has a 
capacity of 30 cords, and is tilled and 
liUi'JuM three tiling ea.ch month. The price 
obtained is 14c. per bushel. Bishop Me- 
Allister is the jolly chief in charge. 

Opposite the station, in a cosy tittle 
nook, is located the Mountain Glen Hi 
where the tourist will find his want 
tieipated, and plans can he matured for a 
ramble over these mountain peaks; and 
there are, a number of little tones that; can 
be made from this point each day thai will 
well pay for a week's lime devoted to this 
locality. 

Keluruiug to the valley, our engine is 
di-.pi nsi-il with, and only the brakes are 
used. Then it is that the view is most 
grand, and the ride one beyond the pow- 
ers of man with his best goose-quill to 
describe. Make the tour of the American 
Fork, and our word forit.it will live in 
pleasant, memory while the sun of life de- 
scends upon a ripe old age. 

At American Fork station, we again 
ter the cars oa the Utah Southern, and 
start once more for the south. Three 
brings our Iraiu to 



Pleasant Grove — properly named. 
In early days it was known us " Battle 
Creek" — so-called from a flghl the early 
settlers once had here with the Utes. It is 
a thriving place of 1.000 inhabitants, and 
like all other Mormon towns, issurrounded 
with orchards and gardens of Irnit. with 
water flowing through every street. Herds 
or cattle are iiow to be seen grazing on the 

irrounding hills. 

Eleven miles around, on the rim of the 
__isin, across some sage and some well- 
cultivated land, our train stops at 

Pliovo — This isalegularh ineorporaied 
il.y, with all the requisite municipal olli- 
:ers, is also the Count V Kurt of Utah county, 
which was first settled in 184S. 

Provo is 48 miles south of Salt Lake 

City, at the mouth of Provo Canyon, and 

the east bank of Utah Lake, and con- 



hich is the Excelsior House. The En- 
quirer, is a weekly paper published lure 
Ihe court-house and public buildings of 
the city are very good, and all kinds of 
business is represented here. The princi- 
pal manufactories are the Provo Woolen 
M i Us, three flouring mills, and three saw- 
in lis. see A junky No.47 i . 
Provo River, which is formed by nu- 

nierous small streams, to the eastward, af- 
fords the best water power of any stream 
in Utah. 

The woolen mill is a noted feature of 
the city; the buildings number four, are 
I mi It of st'. lie, four stories high, and cost. 
complete, ready for business, $210,000. 
There are in Ihe mill four •'mules" with 
si^-HJ spindles, machinery for carding, 
dyeing and preparing 2,000 pounds of 
wool per day, and 31ij looms, which turn 
out superior fabrics, in amount exceeding 
JfilHMKlO per annum. 

The Mormons have a very capacious 
tabernacle, and the Methodists a tine 
church, am) schools are ample. The Brig- 
ham Young Academy is located bete, 
which was amply endowed by President 
llri-diain Young some years before his 
death. 

A regular stage leaves Tor Provo Valley, 
20 miles distant, to the eastward, on ar- 
rival of trains. 

Utah Lake— is a body of fresh water, 
30 miles in length and about six miles in 
width; is fed bv Provo Kiver, American 
fork. Spanish Fork, Hobble, Salt and 
Peteetweet Creeks — having its outlet 
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through Jordan River, which runs north 
and empties into Great Salt Lake. Utah 
Lake sabounds in trout, mullet and chubs. 

Passing along, through a well-cultivated 
section otcuun try, for five m lies, we arrive at 

Spring ville— This place was named 



Pop. about 1,500. The water from thissprini 
is utilized for running a flouring milt 
whereby the mill is enabled to run at all 
sensons of the year. So much for a hot spring. 
Coal of good coking quality baa been 
discovered and worked about 40 miles to 
the southeast, and the Utah and Pleasant 
Valley narrow gauge railroad Is now build- 
ing to these mines, seo Annex No. 41}£ 
for further particulars. 

Hobble Creek Canyon on the east, was so 
named by the first Mo mons that visited it 
in 1847, who found in the canyon a set of 
old Spanish hobbles. 

Rolling along for five miles further 
through well-cultivated land we arrive at 

Spanish Fork— a villago of 1,800 ].r>|>u- 
] at ion, most of whom are engaged in n.'i'i- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits. Tin' limn 
is to the left of the road on the bunks uf 
Spanish Fork River. 

Butter and cheese are quite a specialty 
with many of the citizens; on thr: i.nbli.-. 
lands vineyards are numerous, and wine [a 
made to some extent; wheat is also a good 
crop. Duck shooting Is said to be exceed- 
ingly fine, and trout are found in great num- 
bers in all the mountain streams, as well 
as in the lake. 

Continuing on turnugh rich farm Intnl. 
eight miles brings our train to 

Paysoh — This is an incorporated < ii> <>i" 
about 2,200 population, situated to the left 
of tie road, and near the southern end of 
Utah Lake. The people appearto tie well- 
to-do, and do not trouble tiemselv! s murli 
about the "war in Europe," or the "Chi- 
nese question." Large quantities of ore 
are hauled here for shipment to the smell- 
ing furnaces at Sandy and other places. 

Three miles further, and two and a half 
miles eastward, is a beautiful little piaee 
called Spring Lake Villa, nestlim: tonk- 
in beside the mountain and a. little bkeln 
of similar name. This villa is noted for 
its abundant and superior fruit of various 
kinds, where is located a large cunning 
establishment 

Five miles further, through less vahiiibl 
lands than those to the northward, and wi 
arrive at 



2,000, and is a point from which all pas- 
sengers, mails, express and freight, leave 
for the Tintic mining regions, to the west- 
ward. Here, too, will be found stage 
lines for the different mining towns and 
camps. To Goshen the distance Is six 
miles; Diamond City, 18 miles: Silver 
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lty, 18 miles; and Eureka, 21 miles. 

The Tintic district furnished at this sta- 
tion, in 1679, 20,000,000 pounds of hema- 
tite iron ore for shipment to the different 
sme ting furnaces to the northward, for a 
flux in the manlpulation.pf orea. 

York— 75 miles from Salt Lake City 
— the termius in 1873, now abandoned. 
Is four miles from Santaqin. A few 
miles further to the right are the Hot 
Springs, in which were found the bodies 
of the Aiken party, murdered in 1857. 
To the south, rises Mount Nebo, with 
his cap of snow to an altitude of 12,000 
feet. 

Mono,— to the left of the road, is a 
small hamlet. 

The Juab Valley commences at 
York, averages about three miles in 
width and is 38 miles in length, gener- 
ally good laud and well cultivated. 

Nkfhi— is a thriving city of 2,000 
population, from which stages run 
regular to the eastward, to San Fete. SI) 
miles, and the Gunnison country j also 
to Kan ab, IBS miles, passing through 
many small villages and mining camps. 

Juab — is the next station SO miles 
from York, from which a large amount 
of freight is shipped on wagons for the 
villages to the eastward. Stages leave 
here for Sipio, 22 miles; Fitmore, 47 
miles, and Corn Creek, 60 miles. 

Juab is the end of the Utah South- 
ern, and the commencement of the 
Utah Southern Railroads F.xtention. 

Soon after leaving Juab — named for 
the county of Juab — we eross Chicken 
Creek, and about three miles come to 
the Sevier River, where the bills come 
close together, forming a canyon. 

The Sevier ia a crooked, muddy, slug- 
gish stream, down which the road is 
built, crossing it often through a 
worthless country for 52 miles to 
Deseret, the present " end of the 
track." 
' (See Annex V>1.\ _. 

Returning to "TAmC vh «yoss»"«- 
now foe over, the 



Utah Western Railroad. 

W. W. Kuril Qm. Manager, Salt Lake City. 

This road is a limn.'- font narrow gauge, 
commenced in lolt, anil was completed 
fur twelve miles during the year. In 1875, 
about thirteen miles more were finished, 
and in 1877 it was extended to wiiliin tw.-. 
miles of Stockton, 37.5 miles iron. Suit 
Lake City. 

Thu depot in Halt Lake City is located 
one-half mile west of the Utah Cenlral, on 
the same street. We will take a run out 
over this road aod note the result. 

The route is due west, crossing the Jor- 
dan River the first mile, about one-hall 
mile south of the wagon-road bridge, 
thence twelve miles to Hie Hot Springs, ai 
I Ik: nonheast point of (lie Oquinli JlVmnl 
ains. This twelve miles is built across 
the level bottom laud, the greater portion 
of which is covered with sage-brush anil 
grease-wood, with an occasional patch "1 
"bunch" and alkali grasses. The soil in 
most parts is a black vegetable mold with 
a mixture of fine sand. Sonic sand beds 
are mairralilf, and Deal the Hot Springs a 
deposit of alkali with some yellow clay, 
purpoaea. 

The whole length of this land is about 
60 miles, of which the first 15 is 10 miles 
average width, the balance averaging five 
miles wide, and extending to Utah Lake on 
the south, and when properly irrigated — as 
we have heretofore noted, a plan cow being 
carried out for so doing— it will be as pro- 
ductive as the same number of acres in the 
valley of the famous River Nile, in Egypt. 

Large herds of cattle and sheep Me now 
to be seen on the bottom, as well as jack 
rabbits by the legion. 

Near the hot springs, on the left, noiiee- 
able from the amount of steam rising, ami 
thebrowu.burnedappearanceof the ground, 
are some comfortable little farm-houses, and 
a few good, well-appearing farms. The 
hot springs spoken of are fresh, and produce 
a large creek of water. Near, are several 
store-houses, and the station called 

MnxsTONE — so named from the fact that 
at this point- II iu tirsi millstones were quar- 
ried in the Territory. There are no ac- 
commodations at present, near, for tourists 
to stop over. 

Proceeding along, around the side of the 
mountain, our train gradually approaches 
the lake, and five miles from KlllstOBe, 
■we are at 
Black Rocs— This station derives its 



name from a black-looking rock, sitlhij; 
out in the lake, about ilOO feet distant and 
51) feel in hciulit, just after passing a high, 
rocky cliff on the edge of the Lake. 

Neiu' the station is Lion's Head Rock, 
am! thu highest point is known as Observa 
lion 1 'dint, so named from the unobstna led 
view of the surrounding country, which 
i rui lie had from its summit. An lei ripe, or 
Church Island, to (he northeast, is 1-1 miles 
distant. Kimball's 2i miles; Goose Creek 
Mountains, 100 miles northwest-. West 
Mountain, 13 milts west-, Oquirrli, close 
to the south, while the view to the south- 
west extends to the great rim of the basin, 
17 miles distant. 

On Church Island, large herds of cattle 
range, and some mines of gold, slate and 
cupper have been discovered. On Car- 
ring ton [.-.land, opposite Black Rock. a slulc 
mine of goml (|iialilv has been discovered, 
which has been traced 4,500 feet. 

Opposite the station, away up in the side 
of the mountain, is the 

"Giant's Cavk"— an opening extend in g 
several hundred feet into the mountain side, 
withaceiling ranging in height from ten in 
73 feet, from which hang slelaclitcs of yri-al 
beauty and brilliancy. Remains of s. me 
of the ancient tribes of Indians, it is said, 
are slid (o be found seailered around the 
floor of the cave. The presence of these re- 
maiTis is explained by a tradition among 
the Indians to the eftect that " many hun- 
dred years ago, two tribes of Indians were 
al war with each other, and (hat the weaker 
parly waa forced to take refuge in the cave, 
but were followed by the enemy, who 
closed the entrance with huge boulders, 
len-iii i ti v. an impenetrable barrier to their 
escape" — and thus their place of refuge 
became their grave. 

Leaving lllaek Hock, our train skirts the 
lake for a distance of three miles, and .slops 
at 

Lake Point — twenty miles from Salt 
Lake City. Here the traveler will find 
ample accommodation at the " Short 
Branch Hotel," and the steamer " General 
Garfield," Cap. Darres, ready to explore 
the mysteries of the famous " Dead Sea,"' 
(.iieat Salt Lake. This arrangement af- 
fords tho first opportunity ever ottered to 
travelers to behold I he marvelous grandeur 
with which this inland sea abounds, of 
which Von Humboldt so truly said, "Hero 
is the beauty and grandeur of Como aid 
Killarney combined." 

For the last two seasons, Lako Point, has 
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been a great resort for pic-nic parties, 
from Zion, who come out, take a trip over 
the lake and to the islands, have a swim in 
the lake and a ramble up onto the moun- 
tains, " make a day of it," and return to the 
city in the evening. Bath houses are pro- 
vided for those who prefer them, and every 
accommodation provided to make those 
who visit Lake Point feel satisfied and 
happy. 

Game in the mountains and on the 
plains, such as deer, antelope, bears and 
smaller game are to be had for the neces- 
sary effort; ducks are abundant six miles 
to the eastward, and fish , — nary one. 

The mountains are about 1,000 feet above 
the road, and generally have rounded 
peaks, covered with small trees, in places, 
sage ana grass in others, and large timber 
in the inaccessible gulches ana ravines, 
near the summit 

Leaving the Point, our course is more 
to the southward, along the side of the 
lake, by a few well-cultivated farms, where 
water is had from the mountain on the left 
in sufficient quantities for irrigatingthem. 
Two miles south, on the left, is " Dobey 
Bock," a high, isolated rock on elevated 
ground ; so named after an old Indian, who 
was buried near. 

Turning more to the left, and drawing 
away from the lake, the road follows along 
a few miles from the base of the moun- 
tains,' beside which is located the small 
Mormon village of " E. T. City "—named 
after E. T. Bensen, one of the early settlers. 
Four and a half miles from the " Point " 
comes the 

Hauf-way House — Near are a flouring 
and a woolen mill. On the opposite side 
of the valley, to the west, is the town of 
Grantsville, eight miles distant It is sit- 
uated in one of the richest agricultural 
sections of the State ; population, 2,000. 

In the background is the West Mountain 
Range, which rears its peaks full 2,000 
feet above the town, and in which are lo- 
cated some very rich silver mines. Be- 
yond these mountains is Scull Valley — so 
named from an Indian fight which once 
occurred there, after which the ground was 
left covered with bones. 

Passing on, to the left, note the water- 
lines on the side of the mountain. 
V Tooele Station— is six miles from the 
last, and is the one nearest the thriving 
town of Tooele, which is situated to the 
left about two miles, close in beside the 
mountain. The business of the citizens 



of the town is principally agriculture and 
fruit raising. It is considered the best 
fruit and vegetable district in the Terri- 
tory 

Tooele is the county seat of Tooele 
county; population, about 2,000. Along 
the base of the mountain the land is irri- 
gated from the little springs and creeks, 
in the mountain gorges, the waters of 
which seldom find their way to the lake 
below. About ten miles over the moun- 
tain, to the southeast, is located Brigham 
City. Leaving Tooele, sage and small 
cedar trees abound, together with a fine, 
silken bunch-grass; herds of cattle and 
sheep are numerous. 

The road is on a high plateau, curving 
with the mountain more to the westward, 
and some miles below the lower end of the 
lake. As we near the lower portion to the 
great valley, which lays on our right, the 
land rises, rim-like, and a few hundred 
yards below the end of the track, rises 
500 feet, completely locking in the valley by 
a mountain range or semi-circle extending 
in a great arch from the Oquirrh Range, on. 
the east, to meet the range on the west, in 
one great bend, full two miles in curvature. 

Here, at the base of this rim, terminates 
the railroad — and where the terminus 
must remain for some time. On the south 
side of this curve, which, on the top, is less 
than one-half a mile in width, is located 
the city of 

Stockton — two miles distant from the 
end of the railroad. To reach Stockton 
the Railroad Company must tunnel 
through the rim, 1,000 feet, exclusive of 
cuts, at each approach. 

Stockton is now reached by stage, 
which also extends its route to Dry Can- 
yon, and the Ophir mining districts to the 
south and west From Stockton to Dry 
Canyon, southeast, it is twelve miles ; to 
Ophir, to the southeast, ten miles ; from 
Stockton to Salt Lake 39.5 miles. 

Stockton is in Tooele county, in the 
northeast corner of Rush Valley, and about 
one-half mile east of Rush Lake — a sheet 
of fresh water, two miles long and a half 
a mile wide. The town contains three 
smelting furnaces, several stores, hotels, 
saloons, and about 80 dwelling houses, 
with a population — by taking in the sur- 
roundings for two miles — of 600. 

The Waterman Furnace is on a slope of 
the mountain, close in the eastern. e&^&-^& /\ 
the town; the 3fcC,oVfc^m«&\et ^^to^^bs^ 
a mile weat, tit ttus. V^aA oil 'fcv^ \«^ 



and the Chicago Smelter about one mile 
to the southwest, on the eastern bank ot 
the lake. This ores used at ilu-so smelters 
le from the several mining districts in 
the vicinity to the cost, south and west. 
The huge piles of bullion at the depot 
piled up. awaiting shipment, attest the 
business of the place. 

Rush Valley, in the ninlliern portion 
of which is Rush lake, is one of the class 
of valleys so often found in thu Walt Lake 
and Nevada Basins — only varying in size. 
This is ten miles in length, and about 
three in width— land-locked, .surrounded 
by mountain ranges, with a lake in the 
""tar and no visible outlet. 



Returning to Salt Lake, "change cars' 
ibr Ogden, and again we take a look a' 
the Great Overland trains. But we can 
not lliiuk of neglecting la take a trip ovei 
the little 

I tali A Northern Railroad. 
Supts. office, Logan, Utah. 

i. B. EI. Clibk Prnidtn, 

I... «'. THAramU Sup,ll >„l,;ul,,.t 

T. L. Kimhau.... _..Ce«. Past, aq 

This road is a llircc-foot narrow gaugt 
commenced March 29lh, 1878, and extendei 
ul di Ill-rent times to Franklin. Ttf miles, i 
1874. In the spring of 1H7» work wa_ 
again commenced and ihe road completed 
IS I miles to Bluekfoot, on Snake River, 
ten miles above old Fort Hull and, dur- 
ing i be. year lbV.i to Beaver Cam-on, '■'•'■ 
uiiles, ->7t miles n-um <>_<den. Work is 
still pi-ogressing. Trains leave Ogden op- 
posite the Union IK-j.ot to the enstw;ml. 
Leaving the depot, the road skirts the 
western edge of the city, across rich, 
broad, and well-cultivated fields, orchards 
and gardeus, with the Wasatch Moun- 
tains towering to the right. 
From Ogden, it is 4.5 utiles to 
Harkisvtlle — an unimportant aide- 
track— and a short distance further, at the 
foot of a spur of the mountains, is one of 
the many hot springs which abound in 
the Great Halt Lake and Nevada basins. 
The springs in cold weather send up a 
den.se cloud t if vapor, which is visible '' ~ 
a long distance. They are strongly : 
pregnated willi sulphur' and other inmer;i! 
subsiances. The odor ariaine from tliera 
s very strong, and by no means pleas 
'or some people to inhale. This sprit) i 
close on the right of thu row), and besides 
steam cooiintyally arising fruui it, is 



marked by the red-burnt soil, much re- 
sembling ayard, where hides are tanned. 

From the cars an occasional glimps of 
Salt Lake can he obtained, wit h its nu- 
merous islands, lifting their peaks far 
lar above the briny waters. The vir — 
will be very imperfect; but as we n 
I'roiniiiit'vry Point, and after leaving that 
place, excellent views can be obtained. 
On the left, only a few hundred yards 
away, can be seen the track of the Cen- 
tral Pacific — and near, the unimportant 
station of Bonneville on that road. Near 
are some fine farming lands, which yield 
large crops of wheal, barley and corn. 

With the rugged mountains on our right 
and the waters o! the lake seen at tit" 

ur left, we find objects of interest c 
tinually rising around us Far up the 
sides of the mountain, sin.1e.hing along in 
one unbroken line, save where it is sun 
dured by canyons, gulches, ami ravines, k 
the old water-niurk of the ancient lake, 

r-liinviinr (tj:it iit ■ time this lakewaaa 

mighty sea, washing Ihe mountain sides sev- 
eral hundred feet above us. The old water- 
line is no creation of the imagination, but 
a broad bench, whereupon the well-worn 
rocks, the rounded pebbles, and marine 
shells still attest the fact that on-e the wa- 
Ictsoftbe lake washed this hroad upland. 
Beneath the highest and largest bench, at 
various places, may be seen two others, at 
aUnilei|UHl distances njnirt, showing that 
the waters of the lake have had three dif- 
ferent altitudes before they reached their 
present level. 

We are gradually rising up on to a high 
bench joi'iL will continue along near the 
base of tl;*i mountains for the next thirty 
miles, Ifci places the view will be grand. 
The GreaalUike at the southwest with its 
numerous inlands in the distance, the well- 
cultivated th'kls in the foreground, together 
with the orchards and rippling rills from 
the niounlaiu springs, which we cross every 
few minutes, make a beautiful picture; 
then back of all, on the east, rises the "Wa- 
satch, peak upon peak, towering to the 

From the last station it is 14 mites to 
Wn.i.AiiD — Th s is a quiet Mormon town 
of Tub inhabitants, and contains some tine 
buildings, but i lie greater portion are built 
of logs and adobe, yet neat and cosy. Most 
of the fences are of small willows inter- 
woven through large willow stakesstuck 
in the ground! The mountains near this 
town present indications which would as. 
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Bure the "prospector " that they were rich 
in various minerals. Strong evidences also 
exist of the great volcanic ii|ilic:iv;i! which 
once lit up this country with its lurid fires, 
most effectualy demolishing nnlny philo- 
sophical theories, leaving their ongina- 
nators to study nature more and books 
less. 

Near the city, in the first range of hills, 
lathe crater of an extinct volcann, which 
covers several acres. The masses of lava 
laying around, its bleak, barren, and deso- 
late appearance mould seem to indicate that, 
cmnjiuNiiively speaking, not many years 
had elapsed since it was in active operation. 

Leaving Willard, our course is more to 
the left, with broad fields and some fine 
dwellings; then a strip of page and alkali; 
and eightmiles north we reach 

Bbigham— This is the county seat of 
Box Elder county, situated near the month 
of Box Elder and Wellsvillo Canyon. 
Like Willard, it nestles close under the 
shadow of the Wasatch, and is embowered 



in fruit trees. Population, 1 
buildings are mostly of adobe. A thriving 
trade and rapidly inercu-sin^ pupuhiinu 
attest the importance of the pluce. The 
public buildings include a court-houpe and 
tabernacle, two hotels, and no saloons 

From Brigham our course is mc 
the left, I'iillnwin^ uniund (tie great a 
the mountains, as well as the old Montana 
stage road. 

Call's Fork — is eight miles from Brig- 
ham, and is a little collection of houses, 
close in beside the mountain on the right. 
All around this mountain base are. ' 
intervals, springs — some are cold and si 
are very hot-waici— will-cultivated fields 
and alkali beds, little lakes, and sage-brush 
knolls, rich soil and large crops ; then 
occur barren waste and nttrg shrub. 

Two and a half miles further is 

Honevvillb — Ah! here we have it 1 s 
dozen stone and adobe houses on a. v. 
eageJtruth honey, tos %ml wsft. ■**&"J \ 
is now on to UK, aa V ~ w 
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mill- distant t 



Corinne, about 
southwest. 

When this road was first built, a track 
extended to Corinne, which bits in laier 
years been taken up and abandoned, the 
wh'/f I will iiit-ir tell wow. 

DUWUVVILLB la five miles further, 
armmd which, arc some good farms and a 
gristmill. Curving around the point of 
the mountain and heading for the north, 
up Bear Valley, (In.; gnnlrj kierr.it.-:--; su^c 
is the rule, pines and cedars appear in (he 
mountain gorges, and up we climb. To 
tin; west ou tin; opposite silk of Bear River, 
Hl.iuut five miles above the station, is lo- 
cated a village of Shfislicinc Indiiuis, about 
100 in number. Tlteir tepees — lodges— can 
be plainly Bean, These Indians took up 
tliis land in 1874, uuder the pre-emption 
laws of the United States, and abandoned 
their tribal relations. They own Bome 
1 urge herds of eallle and bands of horses, 
and are very quiet and peaceably disposed. 

Passing oa up a heavy grade through 
ilivn en's [iir five miles iii ui we arc at 

Collinston — formerly Hamptons, a 
Bide track station of no'importance to 
the tourist. 

Just before reaching this station, the 
road cuts through B spur of lite mountain 
tliai.jniy out to the westward into the val- 
ley, leariug a high, isolated peak. Let us 
climb this peak and tnko a look. To the 
north, sis miles the Bear River t.'imvons 
through a low spur of the "Wasiiteh which 
reaches away to (he northwest. To the 
W'7.1:- of this spur lies the Malad Valley, 
and Malad River; tlte latter aud the Bear 
<inue close logetlici- into the valley, inimc- 
dintely to the. west of where we. stand; llieii 
fluw close together down the valley to the 
south parallel tor ten miles before they 
unite, in some places not more than 21) 
feet apart. To the west of this valley rise 
the lung range of the Malad Mountains, 
which, commencing near Corinne, runs 
nearly north to opposite this point, and 
then bears away to the northwest. 

Only a small portion of tlte lauds in the 
Bear or Malad valleys tire cultivated; 
cattle and sheep are plenty. Leaving 
CcUinMon, our road is up a 100 foot 
grade, curving around to raise the spur 
of the Wasatch above alluded to, through 
which Hear River canyons a few miles to 
the northward. Finally the 

Summit— is reached and passed four 
miles from Coll in ston and we curve to the 
r?.v.-7 iiiul thru In I In- snW.li. ,■!)■. 'U ml (lie nar- 



row spur alluded to, which separated Bear 
Valley from Cache Valley. 

From the Summit we have been lapidly 
ilesivmiing ink) Cache Valley, which is on 
our left, and is one of the most productive 
in Ulah Territory. The valley heads lath l 
Wasatch Mountains, northeast of Ogden, 
and is 40 miles long with an average 
width nf six miles, to where it intersects 
Marsh Valley on the north, five miles dis- 
tant. The Logan River runs through tie 
lower portion of this valley, and is com- 
posed of the Little Bear, Blacksmith Fork, 
and Logan creeks, making a stream of 
ample volume to irrigate all the land in 
the valley, much of which is yet open for 
pre-emption. 

"" ordinary 
valley a 

wheat, 800 carloads at oats, and 100 car- 
loads of potatoes, most of which go to 
California. Wheat often yields 50 bushels 
to the acre, 

Mkndns— i» the first station from the 
Summit, 5.5 miles distant, on the west side 
of the valley, and contains about 700 
population. 

From Mendon our course is due east to 
Logan, across the valley, which runs north 
and soutli, but before we start, let us note 
the towns situated on the arc, around Ike 
uppi.f portion of the valley. The first is 
"Wellsville, six miles south, on the west 
side, population 1,300. Paradise comes 
next, with a population of 51X1. Continu- 
ing around to (he cast and then north, is 
Hj-rmn, population 1,400. Next comes 
Millville, population 000; and then Provi. 
deuce, population 550. This latter village 
is thij first south of Logan. 

Looking north from Mendon, northeast 
of the point where wo crossed the ridge ai 
' eight miles from Mendoti, is 



three miles further is Clarkston, pop- 
ulation 500; next six miles is Weston, pop. 
ukilii.in COO ; next is Clifton, ten miles, pop- 
ulation ;!00; then Oxford, seven mites. | ■ 

ulaiion 250. These are all Mormon vil- 
lages, are all surrounded with well-culti- 
TOted lands, orchards, vines and gardens, 
with the sparkling waters from the adjoin- 
ing mountains rippling through all the 
streets, fields, gardens and lands, and with 
crops and fruits <'!':il J kinds abundant; aud, 
taking them all in all, they are prosperous 
and thriving communities, in which Bach 
one of the community seems' to strives to ad- 
vance the good of all. They are an in- 
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dustrious, hard-working, self-reliant and 
apparently contented people, always living 
within their means. The population of the 
valley is upwards of 15,000. 

Leaving Mendon to cross the valley, we 
pass through a farm of 9,648 acres, upon 
which were 30 miles of fencing, houses and 
out buildings, which were deeded by Pres- 
ident Brignam Young, just before his 
death, to trustees, in trust to endow a col- 
lege at Logan City, to be called " Brigham 
Young College." The trustees are leasing 
the lands — of whicli there are no better in 
the Territory — for the purpose of creating 
a fund to carry out the bequest. These 
lands are the most valuable in the Terri- 
tory. Crossing Logan River, our train 
stops at the city of 

Logan — This city is the county seat of 
Cache county, situated on the east side of 
Cache Valley, just below the mouth of 
Logan Canyon. It is the largest place in 
the valley— containing a population of 
about 8,000, most of whom are engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Water runs through the streets from the 
mountains and orchards; gardens, fruits 
and flowers abound. 

The city contains two flouring mills, a 
woolen mill, the railroad machine and re- 
pair shops, one hotel — the Logan House — 
and a branch of the Z. C. M. I., besides 
various small mechanical establishments. 
The new Tabernacle is of cut stone, and 
seats 2,500 people. 

On the east side of the city, a round 
plateau rises 800 feet above the streets, pro- 
jecting out from the average front of the 
mountain range 2,000 feet, into the valley. 
This plateau is about 500 feet in width, 
and shaped like the end of a monster canal 
boat, bottom upwards. Standing on the 
point, and looking west, the city is close 
at our feet, the broad valley beyond, and 
in the distance the spur of the Wasatch, 
over which we came from Bear Valley. 
To the right and left, the valley is spread 
out in all its beauty, and no less than 14 
towns and villages are in sight, surrounded 
with mountain ranges, which rise, range 
upon range, and peak overtopping peak, 
the highest of which are robed in a per- 
petual mantle of snow. The view is one 
of the most beautiful that one could con- 
ceive. 

Upon this plateau, the Mormon people 
who reside in Cache and the four adjoin, 
ing counties, have elected to build a mag- 
nificent temple, in which to conduct the 



rites and ordinances of the Mormon 
church. The main building will be of 
slate stone, 171 feet long, 95 feet wide, 
and 86 feet hign, with a grand tower 144 
feet high from base to pinnacle, and will 
cost, when completed, in about four years, 
$450,000 to $500,000. 

Around the outer rim of the plateau, a 
double row of trees have been set out, and 
the water from the mountain above con- 
ducted in little ditches all around and over 
the entire grounds. 

Leaving Logan, our road runs north, 
along the base of the Wasatch Mountains 
—having made a great horse-shoe curve 
from the summit 

From Logan it is Ave miles to 

Hyde Park Station— The town of 
Hyde Park is to the right, close beside the 
mountain^ one mile distant, and contains 
a population of about 800. 

One mile further, and after crossing 
Summit Creek, which is lined with cotton- 
wood trees, comes 

Smithfield— This is a town of 1,200 
population, a short distance to the right of 
the road. Seven miles further is 

Richmond — another town of 1,200 
people, on the right, beside the mountain. 

These towns are all alike in beauty of sur- 
roundings, and the description of one is a 
description of all. They all have water 
running through the streets, orchards and 
gardens, and are all laid out with wide 
streets, by the side of which are rows of 
trees and good walks. 

Lewistown — is another small village of 
400 people, situated on the opposite siae of 
the valley, four miles distant 

Six miles further, and we reach the sta- 
tion for 

Franklin — This town is one mile north 
of the line, between Utah and Idaho, and, 
consequently, is in Idaho Territory ; popu- 
lation about 400. It is situated in Cache 
Valley, Oneida county, Idaho, on Chubb 
Creek about one mile from the station to 
the northeast, at the base of the Wasatch 
Mountains. 

The county seat of Oneida county is 
Malad City 40 miles due west The vil- 
lages of Weston, Clarkston, Newton, Ox- 
ford, and Clifton— heretofore alluded to — 
are to the westward of Franklin, from ten 
to twenty miles. In Bear Valley, 30 miles 
east, over the mountains, are the towns of 
Paris, Montpelier and Bennington, aggre- 
gating a population of &to>\& \$$&. 

From Frank\Vn, ^feVQxiv^«Bfcro«& «s^ 



crofctt's new ove: 

cross Chubb and Worm Oea&B.along which 
are some tine forming lands; jui.ss through 
a number of deep cuts and find Bear liiver 
(iii our left, far below our road, with m 
bottom lands on each side. The road 
north and runs up on the east bunk of the 
river a few miles where it 
west and stops at a small side track called 

Batti,e Cheek — twelve miles from 
Franklin. Soon after leaving the station 
the road turns west up Connor's Canyon, 
where, in Ih'.' uini:T of ISMl:t.-1, Gen. Con our 
had his celebrated light with the Shoshone 
Indians. At the time of this fight there 
ivastwii foot of snow on the ground, and 
the weather very cold. The Indians— some 
hundreds— were hid in the Canyon among 
the willows along the Creek, and in the 
cedars to the right along the bluffs. By u, 
vigorous charge of the troops, llie Indians 
were completely overcome, and with few 
exceptions, Done were left alive to tell tin 
tale. The bones of the dead are still to b 
Been near the station. 

In ascending the Canyon the grade is 
heavy, deep cols are numerous, saga brush, 
abounds, and the country is very broken, 
only adapted to stock raising. 

Herds of cattle and sheep are to be seen, 
and oa reaching Marsh Valley, Smiles 
from Battle Creek, a few well-cultivated 

Swan Lake— is the next station, just be- 
low a small sheet of water of that nam'', 
in which sport, at certain seasons of the 

Sar, numbers of swans. The Malad 
ountains border the valley ot 
beyond which is Malad Valley 




distant. Pass o 
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Oneida,- a small town of perhaps fifty 
people. The famous Bods Springs or Idaho, 

are 30 miles east of this station, where are 
ample hotel accommodations for tiuirisls. 
but the facilities for reaching them are 
limited, as there is no regular stage line; 
livi-ry toiiiu urn.-,;, he procured at Oneida. 

Leaving Oneida, a. low cut in the mount 
aius about five miles distant to the north- 
east, marks the passage ot fort Neuf liivn 
through Port Neuf Gap. The old stage 
road is on our right, along the base of tlie 
mountain. After crossing a number of 
small creeks, and about eight miles from 
tin. -iila we come to Port Neuf River, aud 
follow it lor the next thirty-six miles. 

Along this river are many peculiar rock 
ibrmjllions. In places the rocks rise like 



KAGLR QATE. 

Port Neuf — once known as Blj 

jck, bo named for the ridge of elate n 

be seen just east of thestation. Cont 

uing down the river 20 miles we come 

Ross Fork. — This Is a small station 

.e river of the same name. The lai 

•a mostly covered with sage brush, vi 

rich, and with irrigation, water for v/h'.t 

abundant — could be made very prodi 

fe. Stock raising is about the onlyoc 

[lation the t-'W settlers are engaged in. 

Game of till kinds abounds in the v 
leys and in the mountains, while :ilu 
the water courses, wild geese and due 
are legion. The streams, little andb 
are full of iisli. notably the trout, whi 
are very abundmu .and bile with a alia 
that makes an old sportsman feel happy 
Fruit, apples, peaches, pears, cherries 
plums, currants, and, in fact, all kind: 
of fruit are raised by the Mormons, 
this and adjaeent valleys in — 
abundance. Although we are now 
Idaho Territory, we shall speak of t 
chief towns and the routes to them 
Hither place. 

The direction of our road from th 
point is north; thirteen miles bill 
us to the end of the road, at 
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BUU3KFOOT— named for the Black- 
, toot Indians. It is situated on a broad 
nge-covered plain, with the Blackfoot 
River one mile to the south ; the Snake 
River about one mile to the northwest, 
marked by a dense growth of cotton- 
wood and willows. The place consists 
of only half dozen buildings. Trains 
stop thirty minutes for meals— break- 
fast and supper. Stages leave Black- 
foot for Challis daily—distance 70 miles 
—northwest; Old Fort Hall west 10 
miles, New Fort Hall east 8 miles. 
Proceeding northward 18 miles we pass 
Riverside, an unimportant side track, 
and another 18 miles, brings our train 
to 

Eagle Rock— known by old timers 
.as Taylor's Bridge, at the crossing of 
Snake River. The station consists of 
a few stores and dwellings, the head- 
quarters of the stockmen, who alone 
occupy this section of country. 

Grossing the river, just below the 
old bridge 17 miles, brings us to 

Market Lake station,— unimport- 
ant except as a shipping point for 
stock— cattle and sheep. 

The whole country, now, has a vol- 
canic appearance— valueless for agri- 
cultural purposes— but, in and along 
the base of the mountains, on each side 
from live to ten miles distant, the 
grasses are very good, and all kinds of 
stock does well. The "Tetons" are to 
be seen to the eastward. 

Oamas— is the next station 21 miles 
from Market Lake, and one of growing 
importance. Freight In large quanti- 
ties is shipped on wagons from Camas 
to Challis— 60 miles west— and to the 
Salmon River mines to the northwest 
— 180 miles. Stages also leave daily for 
Salmon City. 

Camas is the nearest point on the 
railroad to the Yellowstone National 
Park, and we hear that a wagon road 
will be completed early in the spring 
and stages put on the route. The dis- 
tances are estimated by Col. Norris, 
Superintendent of the National Park- 
to be:— Camas to Henry's Lake, 60 
miles; Henry's Lake to Junction, 25 
miles; Junction to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, 45 miles— making 180 miles— 
which includes quite a tour of the 
Park, en route. (See Annex No. 26.) 
9 



Passing on through sage-brush and 
barren wastes of volcanic deposites, a 
distance of 29 miles, and we reach the 
present terminus, at the mouth of 

Beaver Canyon.— At this time, 
January 1st, 1880, the road is graded 
up this canyon about 20 miles, and the 
iron laid on a portion of the route, so 
that early in the ensuing year the "end 
of the track" will undoubtedly be much 
further north. The road for about ten 
miles beyond Beaver Canyon Station 
is built through some beautiful scenery 
to the summit of the Rocky Mountain 
Range— altitude 6,869 feet— and will be 
the first railroad to cross the "Rockies" 
from the westward. Stages carrying 
passengers, mails, and express, leave 
beaver on arrival of trains for the fol- 
lowing places. Distances: Helena, 206 
miles; Virginia, 136 miles; Missoula, 
via Deer Lodge, 281 miles; Fort Shaw, 
via Helena, 281 miles, Fort Benton, via 
Helena, 851 miles; Deer Lodge, via 
Helena, 261 miles; Bozeman and Fort 
Ellis, via Virginia, 211 miles, Fare 
about 15 cents per mile. 

Montana Territory. 

This Territory is generally considered 
solely as a mining country* At one time 
it possessed excellent "placer" mines and 
"gulch diggings," but they have been 
to a great extent, worked out. Yet 
there are still some camps where good 
pay is being taken out, and many of 
the "old diggings" are being worked 
over by the "heathen Chinee," with 
good results. The mining is now most- 
ly confined to quartz, some of which 
yields rich returns. 

The agricultural and stock raising 
resources of Montana are of great im- 
portance. The valleys of the Missouri, 
Madison, Gallatin, Yellowstone, and 
many other rivers, possess the very 
best of farming and grazing lands in 
quantities sufficient to support a large 

Eopulation. Helena is the capital, 
as a population of 4,500. 
Virginia City is the second in size 
with a pop. 1,200. Deer Lodge is third 
—pop. 1,000. Bozeman is also a thriving 
town, and others that we might name, 
but our space is limited. 

Returning once more to Ogden, we 
will now take u$ tkfc 0^^s^^*sn&r>* 



\ 



^^^H 




Ex-Govcrnor Leln.-ifl St.iin]'<inl, IVsulerii 
of the Central Pacific Kiiilroml of Culilbr- 
nia, was born in the town of Watervllet, 
AJbany county, N. Y., March 0, 1834. His 
iiiiciwtni's ivi.-i-i' Eriiiliili, wlni settled in (he 
Valley of the Mohawk ahont the beginning 
of the last century. Joaiaii Stanford, 
father of Leland. whs a farmer and promi- 
nent citizen of the county, whose family 
consisted of seven sons— Lei and being the 
fourth — and one daughter. Until the age 
ot twenty, Leland's time was passed at 
study and on the farm. He then com- 
menced the study of law, and in 18J5 en- 
tered the law office of Wheaten, Dooliitlo 
& lludley, in AJbany, N. V. In 1S4U lie 
moved West, and commenced the practice 
of law at Port Washington, Wisconsin. 
Here, in. June, 1850, he was married to 
Miss Jane Lathrop. In 1853, we find 



July IS, 1052, proceeded directly to the 



jiiiues, and settled at Michigan Bluffs, oi 
the American River. Placer county, and ii_ 
a few years he had, not only realized a for- 
tune, hut so far won the confidence of tf- 

Seople as to secure the nomination t 
tate Treasurer, in 1869, on the Republic! 
ticket. At this time the Democratic parly 
had never been beaten, and the canvass 
was made on principle. He was defeated ; 
but in ltifil— aBplitnp in the ranks of the 
dominant party having taken place— he 
was nominated for Governor, and elected 
by a plurality of 23,000 votes. How he per- 
formed the tru.-l.i- well known. Suffice it 
to say, he received the thanks of the Leg- 
islature and won the approval of all classf" 
Governor Stanford early moved in the i 
terest of the Pacific Railroad ; and on U 
23d of February, 1863, while Sacramento 
was still staggering under the devastat- 
ing flood, and all was gloomy in the fu- 
ture, with the whole country rent by civil 
war, he— all hope, all life and energy— 
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8ALT LAKE DIVISION. 

OGDEN TO WELLS. 



A. G. FELL. Division Superintendent 



WEST FROM OMAHA. 



Daily 
Emigrant. 



Daily 

Express 

1st & 2d el's 



2:30* pm 
3:10 
3:40 
4:10 
4:56 
6:40 
6:30 
7 :30 
8:10 
8:45 
9:15 
9:55 
11 :00 
11 :45 

12:45 am 

3:30 
4 :30 
5:40 

6 :40 

7 :. r »0 
8:35 
9:35 

10:10 
10:40 
11 :15 

11 :30 

12 :00 noon 



6:00* 
6:22 
6:40 
7:00 
7:17 
7:45 
8:20 
8:45 
9:10 
9:26 
9:41 
9:55 
10:35 

11 KW 
11:30 

12 KM 
12:30 

1:05 
1:40 
2:25 
3:00 
3:25 
3:55 
4:13 
4:30 
4:38 
4:55 



pm 



am 



am 



Distance 

from 
Omaha 

..1032.... 
..1041.... 
..1048.... 
..1058.... 
..1064.. . 
..1075 ... 
..1064.. . 
..1092.... 
..1101.. . 
..1108.... 
.1116.... 
..1123.... 
..1185.... 
..1145.... 
..1159.... 
..1166.... 
..1179.... 
..1188.... 
..1193.... 
..1207... 
..1214... 

■ • A^^T» • • • • 

..1280 ... 
..1235.... 
..1241... 
..1244.... 
..1250.... 



SACRAMENTO TIME. 



STATIONS. 



Lv ±OGDEN Av 

Bonneville 

Brigham 

fCorinne 

Quarry 

tBlue Creek 

^Promontory 

Rozel 

• •••••••••• •• XjaKO •••••••••• • • • 

Monument Point 

Seco 

fKelton 

Ombey 

Matlin 

^Terrace 

Bovine 

Luc in 

tTecoma 

Montello 

Loray 

$ To a no 

Pequop 

tOtego 

Independence 

.Moors 

-». Cedar 

Av JWELL8 Lv 



EAST FROM CALIFORNIA. 



Elevati'n 



• • • TC**TMV • • 

...4261.. 
...4240.. 
...4*29.. 
...4271.. 
...4879.. 
..4905.. 
...4588.. 
.. 4<K3.. 
...4226.. 
...4*24.. 
...4222.. 
...4810.. 
...4680.. 
...4619.. 
...4*46.. 
... QWk . . 
...4812.. 
,.. . 4999, . 
...5555.. 
...5970.. 
...6188.. 
.. 6158.. 
...6004.. 
...6118.. 
...6978.. 
...5628.. 



Daily 

Express 
1st & 2d el's 



•8:00 

7:35 

7:15 

6:55 

6:35 

6; 05 

5:30 

5:00 

4:25 

4:06 

3;45 

3:30 

2:55 

2:30 

1:55 

1 :05 

12:30 

11:55 

11:30 

11:00 

10:35 

10:05 

9:45 

9:25 

9:05 

8:53 

8:25 



am 



am 



Dally 
Emigrant. 



7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

12 
11 
11 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
12 



:45 
:05 
:35 
:00 
:30 
:40 
:50 
:40 
:50 
:00 
:25 
:50 
:00 
:50 
:50 
:40 
:50 
:00 
:15 
:30 
:55 
:00 
:25 
:55 
:20 
:05 
:30 



pm 



pm 



t Day Telegraph. % Day and Night Telegraph. * Meals. 

The passenger's attention is directed to the elevation of each station. 



shoveled the first earth, and May 10, 1869, 
drove the last spike at Promontory, Utah, 
which completed the Great Pacific Rail- 
road acroBs the American continent 



Central Pacific Railroad. 

Official headquarters, corner Fourth and 

Townsend sts., San Francisco, Cal. 

Lbxaxd Stanford. . .President. . .San Francisco. 
C. P. HuNTiHeioH. . . . Vice-Prest New York. 

B. W. Hopkins Treasurer.. San Francisco. 

£. H. Miller, Jr. . . . Secretary. . . " 

A, N. Towna Gen'lSupt.. " 

C. B. Fillowb Asst. " .. " 

T. H.Goodmaw G.P.&T.A. " 

J. C. Stubbs G.F.A..... " 

8. 8. M ohtagub Chief Eng'r " 

B. B. BiDDiNa Xand Corner •• 

W. H. Pobtxb .Auditor " 

J. R. Watson G. Sup. Agt. " 

M.L.VAXi>MKB*xjBau.8upt. TeWh " 

F. Ejiowlano, General Eastern Agent, 

. 887 Broadway, N. T. 

D. W. Full**, Gen. EasVn Agt for New Eng. 

Boston, Mass. 



As most of the people who read this 
book — we conclude — are familiar with the 
history of the building of the Pacific rail- 
road, and as we have, for ten years past, 
published a condensed account of it 
— the trials, struggles and final triumph of 
the enterprise — it must suffice for this time 
for us to give a few facts and figures, and 
then pass on to our review of the cities, 
towns and objects of interest along the road, 
and in the country adjacent thereto. The 
first survey was for the Central, over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, made by Theo. 
D. Judah, in the summer of 1860, followed 
by a more thorough one in the succeeding 

The Indians call the telegraph the "whispering 
spirit." 

Emigrants, on the plains, are called by the older 
settlers "pilgrims." 

"Cayotes" are a small species of wolf. "Jack 
rabbits 1 ' are of the hare family. 

Infantry &o\tt»tt ax* U2to&>Vj ^ba '*»»&»»*», 
" beep walk men." 
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declared 

Id 18(12, Coa gniM granted the charter for 
the Psio i Hi.-. mi ] itj:u! , ami tin- first. ground was 
broken for it bv the Central, iit Sacra merit u, 
Cal., Fed. 22(1, 18BH, two years aud eight 
months be lore ground was broken fur the 
Union, at Omaha, Neb. The following 
will show Hie number of miles completed 
by the Central during each year: In 1803, 
'64 and '65, 20 miles ouch year; in 1868, 
80 miles; in lSi.17, 40 miles.; in 1808, 
864 milea; in 1886, 180}j milea, making 
IWI) 1 ., milea -from Sacramento to Prom- 
oniiiry, where the roads meet. May 10th, 



By a subsequent arrangement, the Union 
relinquished 53 milea to Ihe Central, and 
the liLtter purchased of the Western Pacific, 
"n 1880, the whole of their road 137' V miles 

n length from S;iiiF]-Lui('i.-i:'i to SiierauK'ui.i, 
which gave the Central 882 milea of road 
from Ogden to San Francisco, and made 
the entire line from Omaha to San Fran- 

isco, 1,014 milea. 
"All aboard," is now the order, and our 
train glides away to the northward through 
the western suburbs of the city of Ogden, 
crossing broad bottom -Ian da, much of 
which Fa tinder cultivation. The Weber 
River is on the left, aud the long high 
range of the Wasatch Mountains on the 
right. Within a few miles the Ogdi 



U on tin- right, and will continue to be, for 
the next 24 miles, near the foot of the 
mountain; and as the towua and objects of 
note were deacribed on the trip over that 
road they will be passed in thia place. 

Bonneville— is the drat that we pnsa 
on the ( 'L'titrnl. It is li.'j miles from Ogden, 
situated near Willard, in the midst of a 
section of good farming land, which yirl.lt 
large crops of wheat, barley, and corn. 

Brighnm— cornea nest, 7.14 milea 
further. The town is to the eastward, near 
the base of tho mountains, heretofore de- 
scribed under the head of the Utah N rth- 
ern. Passing Brigham, the road inclines 
to the left, west, and crosses Bear River on 
a trestle bridge 1,200 feet long, the piles of 
which were driven in water IB feet deep; 
and half a mile further, and 7.14 miles 
&om Brigham, we stop at 



Corinne — This city is not aa prosper- 
ous in its mercantile anil forwarding busi- 
ness as it was several years ago, owing 
principally to the fact that the Utah North- 
ern has been extended north too far; and 
then the taking up of the branch track 
From the city has entirely cut off the 
freighting business to Montana and the 
northern settlements, that formerly went 
from this place. However, the citizens are 
by no means blue, but have built a canal 
from a point 11 miles to the northward, 
and now conduct the waters of the Malad 
River down to the city, and not only nse it 
I'm- irrigating thousands of acres of land, 
but for city and manufacturing purposes, 
chief of which is a flouring mill which 
produces about four tons of flour a day. 
Corinne hits three churches, a good school, 
several hotels, and a weekly newspaper, 
the Record. 

Many of the citizens have embarked in 
the stock-raising business, and are doing 
well ; the range to the northward is very 
good. Around tho town are many thou- 
sand aw* of land, which only require 
irrigation and culture to render them pro- 
ductive in the highest degree. 

Again Westward! The farming lands 
gradually give way to alkali beds — white, 
barren, and glittering in the sun. Now 
the road curves along the bank of the lata, 
croaaina' the low flats on a bed raised 
several feet above the salt deposit'!. The 
channel along the road, caused by excava- 
tion, is filled with a reddish, cold-looking 
water. Taste it at the first opportunity, 
and you will wish that the first opportu- 
nity had never offered. 

<{n»rry— is 7.04 miles further west, 
being aside-track where trainsseldom stop, 
but skirt along the base of the mountains 
with the lake and broad alkali bottoms on 
the left. The cars pass over several long 
and high embankments, and reach the 
high broken land again at 

Bine Croek— which is 11.H miles 
from Quarry. During the construction of 
the road, this was one of the hardest 
" Camps " along the whole lice. 

Leaving the station, we cross Blue Creek 
on a trestle bridge 300 feet long and 30 feet 
high. Thence by tortuous curves wc wind 
around the heads of several little valleys, 
woaaine them well against the hillside by 
heavy nils. The track along here has 
been changed, avoiding several long tres- 
tle bridges, and running on a solid em- 
.h&nkrftenV 
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Through more deep rock cuts we wind 
around Promontory Mountain until the 
lake is lost to view. Up, up wo go, the 
engine puffing and snorting with its ardu- 
ous labors, until thesummit is gained, and 
we arrive at the former terminus of the two 
Pacific railroads— 8.93 miles from Blue 
Creek. 

Promontory— -elevation, 4,905 feet; 
distance from Omaha 1,084 miles; from 
San Francisco 830 miles— is celebrated for 
being the point where the connection be- 
tween the two roads was made on the 10th 
of May, 1809. 

This town, formerly very lively, is now 
almost entirely deserted. The supply of 
water is obtained from a spring about four 
miles south of the road, in one of the 
gulches of Promontory Mountain. 

The bench on which the station stands 
would doubtless produce vegetables or 
grain, if it could be irrigated, for the sandy 
soil is largely mixed with loam, and the 
bunch grass and sage-brush grow lux- 
uriantly. 



The Ijtkut Spike— On Monday, the 
10th day of May. 1860, a large party was 
OOSgngaled ou Promontory Point, Utah 
Territory, gathered from the four quarters 
of the Union, and, we might say, from the 
four quarters of the earth. There were 
men from the pine-clad hills uf Maine, 
the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts, 
the everglades of Florida, the golden 
shores of the Pacific 6lope, from China, 
Europe, and the wilds of the American 
continent. There were the lines of blue- 
clad bnvs, with their burnished muskets 
and r1 iMeuing bayonets, and over all, in 
the bright May sun, floated the glorious 
old stars and stripes, an emblem of unity, 
power and prosperity. They are grave, 
earnest men, most oi them, who are gath- 
ered here; men who would not leave their 
homes and business and traverse half or 
two-thirds of the continent only on the 
most urgent necessity, or on an occasion of 
great national importance, such as th.wj I 
mightnercrbo^\a\)ftVii\4^%«L-a.. "V\.-««fc\ 
to witness, train, *a w^W^y™****" *■ 
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the consummation of one of the grandest 
of modern enterprises, that they had gath- 
ered here. They were here to do honor 
to the occasion when 1,774 miles of rail- 
road should be united, binding in one un- 
broken chain the East and the West 
(Sacramento at that time was the western 
terminus.) 

To witness this grand event — to be par- 
takers in the glorious act — this assemblage 
had convened. All around was excite- 
ment and bustle that morning; men hurry- 
ing to and fro, grasping their neighbors' 
hands in hearty greeting, as they paused 
to ask or answer nurriea questions. This 
is the day of final triumph of the friends 
of the road over their croaking opponents, 
for long ere the sun shall kiss the western 
summits of the gray old monarchs of the 
desert, the work will be accomplished, the 
assemblage dispersed, and quiet reign 
once more, broken only by the hoarse 
scream of the locomotive ; and when the 
lengthening mountain shadows shall 
sweep across the plain, flecked and mot- 
tled with the departing sunbeams, they 
will fall on the iron rails which will 
stretch away in one unbroken line from 
the Sacramento to the Missouri River. 

The hours passed slowly on until the 
sun rode high in the zenith, his glittering 
rays falling directly down upon the vacant 
place between the two roads, which was 
waiting to receive the last tie and rails 
which would unite them forever. On 
either road stood long lines of cars, the 
impatient locomotives occasionally snort, 
ing out their cheering notes, as though they 
understood what was going on, and rejoiced 
in common with the excited assemblage. 

To give effect to the proceedings, ar- 
rangements had been made by which the 
large cities of the Union should be notified 
of the exact minute and second when the 
road should be finished. Telegraphic 
communications were organized with the 
principal cities of the East and West, and 
at the designated hour the lines were put 
in connection, and all other business sus- 
pended. In San Francisco the wires were 
connected with the fire-alarm in the tower, 
where the ponderous bell could spread the 
news over the city the instant the event 
occured. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
were waiting for the moment to arrive 
when the chained lightning should be 
loosed, carrying the news of a great civil I 



victory over the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The hour and minute designated ar- 
rived, and Leland Stanford, President, as- 
sisted by other officers of the Central Pa- 
cific, came forward ; T. C. Durant, Vice- 
President of the Union Pacific, assisted by 
General Dodge and others of the same 
company, met them at the end of the rail, 
where they reverently paused, while Rev. 
Dr. Todd, of Mass., invoked the Divine 
blessing. Then the last tie, a beautiful 
piece ot workmanship, of California laurel, 
with silver plates on which were suitable 
inscriptions, was put in place, and the 
last connecting rails were laid by parties 
from each company. The last spikes 
were then presented, one of gold from 
Calitbrnia, one of silver from Nevada, and 
one of gold, silver and iron from Arizona. 
President Stanford then took the hammer, 
made of solid silver — and to the handle of 
which were attached the telegraph wires — 
and with the first tap on the head of the 
gold spike at 12, m., the news of the event 
was flashed over the continent. Speeches 
were made as each spike was driven, 
and when all was completed, cheer after 
cheer rent the air from the enthusiastic 
assemblage, 

Then the Jupiter, a locomotive of the 
X). P. R. R. Co., and locomotive No. 116, of 
the U. P. R. R. Co., approached from each 
way, meeting on the dividing line, where 
they rubbed their brown noses together, 
while shaking hands, as illustrated. 

To say that wine flowed freely would 
convey but a faint idea of the good feeling 
manifested and the provision made by each 
company for the entertainment of their 
guests, and the celebration of the event. 

Immediately on the completion of the 
work, a charge was made on the last tie 
(not the silver-plated, gold-spiked laurel, 
for that had been removed and a pine tie 
substituted) by relic hunters, and soon it 
was cut and hacked to pieces, and the 
fragments carried away as trophies or me- 
mentoes of the great event. Even one of the 
last rails laid in place was cut and battered 
so badly that it was removed and another 
substituted. Weeks after the event we 
passed the place again, and found an enthu- 
siastic person cutting a piece out of the 
last tie laid. He was proud of his treasure 
— that little chip of pine — for it was a piece 
of the last tie. We did not tell him that 
three or four ties had been nlaoeA. <ksxfe 
since the iirat N*a& c&\, yel\Nsrk&. 
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In the cars belonging to each line, a 
sumptuous repast was served up to the in- 
vited quests. Then, as the sun sank low 
towards the western summit of Promontory 
Point, the long trains moved away with 
parting salutes from the locomotives, and 
the celebration was ended, the participants 
speeding away to their far distant homes, 
and so closed the eventful day on Prom- 
ontory Point. 

For sketch of Great Salt Lake, see 
Annex No. 21. 

For Hudnut's Survey of route to Oregon, 
see Annex No. 28. 



We now resume our westward journey 
from Promontory. Four miles west (near 
a gravel track on the north side) can be 
seen close to the road, on the south side, a 
sign-board, which reads, 

44 TEN MILES OP TRACK IN ONE DAY." 

Again, on the same side, ten miles fur- 
ther west, another with the same inscrip- 
tion will appear. These boards mark the 
track which was laid by the track layers of 
the Central Pacific company in one day, 
under the immediate charge of J. H. 
Strowbridge, Superintendent of Construc- 
tion, H. H. Minlder, track layer, and James 
Campbell, Superintendent of Division. 
This undoubtedly is the most extraordinary 
feat of the kind ever accomplished in this 
or any other country. 

Why it was done — During the build- 
ing of the road, a great rivalry existed be- 
tween the two companies as to which could 
lay the most track in one day. This ri- 
valry commenced early in the year 1868. 
The " Union " laying six miles; soon after 
the "Central" laid seven miles, and then 
again the " Union " seven and a half miles. 
The " Central " men, not to be outdone, an- 
nounced that they could lay ten miles in 
one day. Mr. Durant, Vice-President of 
the " Union " offered to bet $10,000 that it 
could not be done, and the ** Central " re- 
solved it should be done. Consequently, on 
the 20th day of April, 1869, when only 
fourteen miles of track remained to be laid 
to meet the "Union" at Promontory Point, 
and in the presence of Governor Stanford 
and many prominent men from the East 
and West, and a committee from the 
"Union" to note the progress, the work 
commenced. 

How it was done— When the car 
loaded with rails came to the end of the 
track, the two outer rails on either side 
were seized with iron nippers, hauled for- 



ward off the car, and laid on the ties by four 
men who attended exclusively to this. Over 
these rails the car was pushed forward, and 
the process repeated. Behind these men 
came a gang of men who half-drove the 
spikes and screwed on the fish-plates. At 
a short interval behind these came a gang 
of Chinamen, who drove home the spikes 
already inserted and added the rest. Be- 
hind these came a second squad of China- 
men, two deep on each side of the track. 
The inner men had shovels, the outer ones 
picks. Together, they ballasted the track. 
The average rate of speed at which all 
these processes were carried on was one 
minute and 47^ seconds to every 240 feet 
of track laid down. 

Material Required— Those unac- 
quainted with the enormous amount of ma- 
terial required to build ten miles of rail- 
road can learn something from the follow- 
ing figures : It requires 25,800 cross ties, 
3,520 iron rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,040 fish- 
plates, and 14,080 bolts, the whole weigh- 
ing 4,362,000 lbs. This material is required 
for a single track, exclusive of" turnouts." 

To bring this material forward and place 
it in position, over 4,000 men, and hun- 
dreds of cars and wagons were employed. 
The discipline acquired in the four years 
since the commencement of the road en- 
abled the force to begin at the usual time 
in the morning, calm and unexcited, and 
march steadily on to "Victory," as the 
place where they rested at 1 :30 p. m. was 
called, having laid eight miles of track in 
six hours. Here tl lis great •* Central ' » army 
must be fed, but Campbell was equal to the 
requirements. The camp and water train 
was brought up at the proper moment, and 
the whole force took dinner, including 
many distinguished guests. After the 
"hour nooning," the army was again on 
the march, and at precisely 7 p. m. 10 miles 
and 200 feet had been complet* d. 

When this was done, the " Union " Com- 
mittee expressed their satisfaction and re- 
turned to their camp, and Campbell sprang 
upon the engine and ran it over the ten 
miles of tract in forty minutes, thus dem- 
onstrating that the work was well dene. 

Soon after leaving Promontory, the grade 
of the road descends, and 7.93 miles we 
reach 

Ro&el — situated almost on the edge of 
Salt Lake. It is an unimportant station, 
where passenger trains never stop % unless v 
signaled. A raw m\\ee» tTOft&st.* ^^-T^ 
I pass the s\gn-\»«^^\^ra^\stf^^^ 
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work of laying the "ten miles of track in 
one day." Continuing along on tin; lake 
shore, wilh large bluff "on the right, for 0.41* 
miles further, we pass 

Lake — souther side-truck, and O.OB 

Jlonnment — Hore, many times, the 

Ink i' breeze sweeps by, bearing the heavy 
alkaline and saline mlurs peculiar to Lhis 
locality, and peculiarly offensive til inva- 
lids. Monument Poiut, u slim, tapering 
promontory, stretches tar put into tin.- bike. 
covered with excel lent grass. We shall not 

e much more of the a rtiel(; for some time 
._ come, for we are now on what niiiiht 
well be called 1 Ji« - American Desert. Leav- 
ing Monument, it is 1.34 miles to 

Sec©— another side-track or no account, 
as all is sage-brush. Descending a heavy 
grade, we sweep around the head of the 
western arm of the lake. Hearing aud leav- 
ing its waters for the last time. Another 
tuu of 7.1 miles brings us to 

KeltOU— or Indian Creek, as it is some- 
limes called. This is a station of morn im- 






by the roail-sidc, supplied from a spring 
in [he foot-hills s'uue miles lo the north- 
ward, lierethe Railroad Co. rill Iheirwater- 
cars — a train of which run daily In supply 
many of the stations on Ibis division of ihe 
road. The Red Dome Mountains show 
their scattered spurs to the north, and 
to the southeast Pilot Knob or Peak can he 
Ken lifting its rocky front far above the 
desert. 

From this slation a daily line of coaches 
leaves for Idaho and Oregon, on arrival <•( 
the cars. The route passes through L.lnlin 
ainl (lie easlcru pad of Oregon, connecting 
with the steamers of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company at Umatillii 
Columbia River— through to Boh 
days: Walla Walla in lour days; Portland 
in five and a half days. 

The Boise Country, to which the line 
of stages spoken of conveys (lie adventurous 
pas-enpr-. lies in the southeastern portion 
,Oi Idai.io Territory, bordering on Oregon. 
Extensive mines of gold have been worked 
ther for years, and still continue to attract 
mil:' attention, as rich mines of gold-bear- 
ing qu; r. have been discovered anil Worked 
since Hi: placer mines Have been panially 
exhausted. The principal miuiuir country 
is in that portion generally designated as 
the Boise Basin, wliicis comprises a scope 
of country about 1J5U miles uorth and south, 



by a length of about 200 miles. The Boise 

mines lie north of Ihe Snake: or Shoshone 
River. The principal streams in the 
mining section are Boise River, Fayette 
Kiver, Wind Creek, .Moore's Creek and 
Salmon River. The Owyhee mines lie 
souih of the Snake River and War Ea^rle 
Mountains. This portion of the mining 
belt ol" Idaho is not as extensive as Hie one 
just liieiilinned. The ores are nioslly silver. 
Boise City — is the capital oi the Terri- 
tory ami county sea! of Ada county. Popu- 
lation about li.OOO. The town site was laid 
out in [8ii3, and now contains about 700 
buildings, a considerable portion of which 
are ol brick and stone. The town is sit- 
uated in a line agricultural valley, about 
two miles wide by SO long. It is the cen- 
ter of several stage routes, and also of trade 
for a large section of country. The t>tuti*- 
man, ii tf'i- weekly paper, is published here. 
Idaiio — is the second eily in size in ilie 
Territory, pnptilali.ni about 2,500. lilies 
30 miles northeast ol Boise City, wilb with li 
it is connected with Mage, and also with 
Umatilla, Oregon. The World, newspaper, 
is published here — semi-weekly. 

Silver City — contains shout 2,000 inhab- 
itants. The buildings are mostly granite. 
The Anilm, , «h, . a weekly paper, represents 
the interests of the town. 

We now return to the railroad, and 11.43 
miles further, arrive at 

Ombey — Passt niter trains seldom stop 
here, but roll on il.Ki miles further, to 

Mat] in— This station is nn the high- 
land, which sweeps out from the Red 
I Ionic Mountains. Here these mountains — 
low sandstone ridges— are nearer (lie (rack, 
breaking the general monotony of the 
scene. The road lies on the northern 
herder of a vast waste whereon we see 
lew signs of verdure. The slation is mid- 
wav Horn east to west of the 

American Dbsrht— which extends 
over an area of about 01) square miles, 
Over Ibis vast extent the eye wanders 
vain for some green object—some e 
deuce thai in limes gone by Ibis waste 
supported animal life, or will eventually 
in years to come. All is desolate in the 
extreme; the bare beds of alkali, or wastes 
of gray sand only meel Ihe vision, it we 
exeepi now and then a rocky hill mote 
barren than the plains, if such thitius 
wen- possible. Evidently Ibis desert was 
once the bed of a saline lake, perhaps n 
portion of the Great Salt Lake itself The 
sloping plain sweeps off towards that 
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body of water, and in places bends down 
until its thirsty sands are laved by tbe 
briny flood. There are many evidences in 
support of the theory that it was once 
covered by thoae waters, although much 
higher than the present level of the lake. 
The saline matter is plainly discernible hi 
many places, and along the red sandstone 
buttea which murk its northern bolder. 
The long line of water-wash, so distinctly 
seen at Ogden, and other points along the 
lake shore, can be distinctly traced, and 
apparent) v on Die same level as the lunch 

at those places. The difference in the alti- 
tude of the road is plainly indicated by 
this line, for aa we journey westward, and 
the elevation of the plateau increases, we 
find that the water-wash line blonds with 



the 



ground and is 
Matlin is an unimportant station, 10.7S 



mil, 

Terrace — Here the railroad company 
have erected work-shops and a Ntstall 
round-house. To the northward the hills 
which mark the entrance to the Thousand 
Spring Valley are plainly seen; they are 
brown, hare and uninviting as the country 
we are passing through. Some mines are 
reported near, but have not yet been de- 
veloped. From Terrace itis lii.54 miles to 

Bovine— i I ere there is little of in to rest 

to note, the face of the country remaining 
about the same, though gradually improv- 
ing. Spots of buneh-grass appear at inter- 
vals, and the sage-brush seems to have 
taken a new lease of life, indicating a more 
congenial soil. 
Continuing on 10.85 miles further we 

L>acin — At this point we find water 
tanks supplied by springs in tbe hills at 
the outlet of Thousand Spring Valley, 
which lies to the north, just behind thai 
first bare ridge, one of the spurs of the 
Humboldt Itidgc. but a few miles distant 
The valley is about four miles wide, and 
not far from 60 miles long, inking in its 
windings from this point to whore it 
breaks over the Divide into llumbokli Val- 
ley. It is little better than one continual 
bog in the center— the water from tbe nu- 
merous brackish springs found there 
standing in pools over the surface. There 
is good range of pasturage for tbe cattle in 
the valley and hills beyond. The old em- 
igrant road branches off fit or near the 
station, one road passing through the val- 
ley, the other following nearlj the line of 



railroad until it. [■(.■aches the Humboldt via 
Humboldt Wells. 

Goose or Hot Spring Creek, a small 
stream which cour.-es through the valley 

its entire length, sinks near liy the slut ion, 
rising and sinking at intervals, until it is 
lost in the desert 

Before reaching the next station we 
leave Utah and enter tin- Slate of Nevada. 
Passing over 11.75 miles of up-grade, our 

Tevonia — In 1874 quite an excitement 
was created among the mining operators 
by the discovery of rich silver and lead 
mines, situated about five miles south of 
Ibis station in the Toano range of moun- 
tains. A new town was laid out at the 
mines — called Unci. A smelling furnace 
was eroded at the mines and a run of «n{p 
tons of bullion produced, valued at. fiHiO,- 
000, which was shipped to San Francisco 
on one train, ero-ailng no small excitement 
on California street. Indications of coal 
mines have been found in (he vicinity, hut 
no systematic effort has yet been made to 
develop them. 

Stock-raising is now the principal busi- 
ness of this country. To the northward of 
this station, and in fact for the last t 
stations, large herds of cattle can bese 
and at the stations, pens and shutes for 
shipping. 

Pilot Peak, a noted landmark which 
has been visible for die past fifty miles, 
lies almost due south of ibis station — dis- 
tance B0 miles. It is a lofty pile of rocks 
—the eastern terminus of Pilot Mountains 
—rising about 3,5110 tool above ihe barren 
sands. For about hail'-way from the base 
to the summit the sides arc shelving piles 
of shattered took— huge masses crushed to 
atoms. Above that it rises perpendicularly 
die summit looking like some old castle 
when seen at a distance. From Promontory 
Point looking westward, this vast pile can be 
seen on n clear day— a dark mass junid the 
blue haze whio It bounds I In: western horizon. 
To the emigrant, in earlydnys, before the 
railooad.it was a weloomo landmark, [joint- 
ing his course to Hum I iol.lt Wells or Thou- 
sand Spring Valley, where' he was sure! 
find water and feed for his weary team 
afier crossing the barren waste. 

From Teooma it is !J.."ifj miles up-grade t 

Mont*-Ilo— elevation 4,80!) feet. The 
eenoral aspect of Ihe country is changing 
with the increasing elevation. We ap- I 
I proach nearer the Wvj. vhwAxtW^ji *.A 'Cos. N^ 

1 Goose Creek Uaugt,^ *.£» «eA ^SsOass. 
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of which afford pasturage anil water at 
intervals. We are leaving the barren 
snarls behind us, and !be country looks 
more capable of supporting animal life. 

Continuing the up-grade — over GiiO I'eei 
within the next il.fl miles— we arrive at 

I.oraj' — a station of little importance 
to the traveler. 

From Loray, up wo go for 7.1 miles 
further to 

Toano— until recently the end of the 
division. 

The company have here erected work- 
shops and a 14-stall round -ho use. Toano is 
centrally located as regards many mining 
districts in Eastern Nevada, Mining which 

s Egan Canyon. Kinsley, Kern. I'altor- 

i, Ely, Pahranagat and l)eep Creek— all 
of which are under rapid development. A 
-(age line is in operation from this place to 
Egan Canyon anil the Cherry Crc.d; minus. 
a distance of ltd miles south. Soon after 
leaving Toano we begin the ascent of Ce- 
dar Pass, which divides the Desert from 
Humboldt Valley. The country is more 
broken, but possessing more vegetation. 
We have passer] the western line of the 
desert, where, in early days, the travel- 
worn emigrant wearily lulled through the 
burning sand, bis journey unenlivened by 
the sight of water or vegetation. One word 
more, regarding this desert: The term sand 
is generally applied, when speaking of the 
soil of the barren wastes which ——* 
intervals along the road. With oi 
exceptions it is a misnomer, though it well 
applies to the desert we have crossed. 
Most of the surface of this waste is sand, 
fine, hard and grey, mixed with marine 
shells and fossilized fragments of anotbei 
age. There is no evidence on which tc 
found a hope that this portion of thf 
country could be rendered subservient I' 
the use of man, consisting, as itdoes, of bed- 
of sand and alkali, overlaying a heavy 

S ravel deposit. Ages must pass away 
elbre nature's wondrous changes shall 
render this desert fit for the habitation of 
man. Continuingon up the ridge, 0,91 
miles, we pass 

Peqnop— and 5.83 miles further 
Ote^o— both side-tracks of little im- 
portance, Then we commence to descend, 
and 5.1] miles further arrive at 
Independence — Independence 
— : "~a,from which this station derives its 
are near by, and supply an abun- 
dance of very good cold water. 

e, Clover anil Ruby valleys, 
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lie to the southward. The two first named 
are small and valueless except for grazing 
purposes. From Cedar Pass a spur, or 
rather a low range of hills, extends far to 
t lie south ward. AboutlX) or8fl miles south 
of the pass, is the South Fork or the Hum- 
boldt which canyons through this range, 
running to the cast and north of another 
range until it reaches the main Humboldt 
Although tiie range first mentioned, after 
having united with the western range south 
oi' the South Fork, extends much farther 
south, we will follow it only to Fort Ruby, 
whieli is situated in the south end of Ruliy 
Valley, near to the South Fork. From 
this fort to the pass is about 60 miles, 
which may be taken as the length of the 
valley. The average width is ten miles 
from the western range mentioned to the 
foot-hills of Ruby Range, which hems in 
the valley to the east. A large portion or 
this valley is very productive and is occu- 
pied by set Her.-:"— mostly discharged sol- 
diers from Fort Ruby. In the southeast- 
ern portion of the valley is Ruby and 
Franklin lakes, which are spoken of un- 
der the general term of Ruby Lake, for in 
high water they are united, forming a 
brackish sheet of water about 15 miles 
long liv seven in width, which has no out- 
let. It'is— like Humboldt, Carson and Pyr- 
amid lakes in (he Truckee Desert— merely 
a reservoir, where the floods accumulate to 
evaporate in the dry summer. The old 
stage road, from Salt Lake to Austin, 
crosses ih i.' fool of the valley at Ruby sta- 
tion. About 20 miles east of the Ruby 
linuge liesGoshoni Lake, another brackish 
pond, with two small tributaries and no 
outlet, rather wider and about the same 
length as Ruby Lake. About half-way be- 
tween (iostinn! and the railroad lies Snow 
Lake, about five miles in diameter, possess- 
ing the same general characteristics as the 
others. Willi the exception of the valleys 
around these lakes and along the water- 
i-ipiit'ses. the country is valueless except for 
slock raising. In the Ruby Range rich 
silver lodes have been discovered, some 
rock of which has been found to assay as 
high as JiiOO per ton- 

Returning to Independence, we again 
proceed westward— the country is rolling 
and broken — and the up-grade continues 
6,1 miles to 

Moore's — on the summit of Cedar 
Pass. We now have down-grade for 311 
miles to the Nevada Desert. 

In general outline this pass resembles a 
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from the desortto this Humboldt Valley. It 
was once covered with scrub cedar, which 
has been cut off for use by the Railroad 
Company and others. Some is still ob- 
tained in the mountains to the northward. 
Abont 15 miles to the north a high, craggy 
peak marks the point where Thousand 
Spring Valley bends to the southward, and 
from its divide slopes down to the valley 
of the Humboldt. Descending 2.65 miles is 

Cedar— a small side-track, and six 
miles further brings our train to the end of 
the Bait Lake Division and to Humboldt 
Wells. 

W«ll8 — is now the commencement of 
the Humboldt Division, where are located 
the usual round-house and machine shops 
of a division. The station is 1,250 miles 
from Omaha, and 604 from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 0,886 feet. Owing to 



the location of railroad shops at this place 
much improvement is noticeable in the 
last few years. It contains a population of 
about 200. 
The chief points of interest around the 
ation are the celebrated 
Humboldt Wells — around which the 
nigrants, in early times, used to camp 
hile they recruited their teams after a 
long, hard journey across the desert. The 
wells are situated in the midst of a beauti- 
ful meadow or valley, which, from this 
point, slopes away until it joins with the 
Humboldt or main valley. The springs, 
or wells — about twenty in number — are 
scattered over this little valley; one from 
which the company obtain their supply of 
water being within 3O0 yards of the road, 
and about that distance west of the station. 
A house has been built over it, and the. 
water ia raised Yn.\o\ii&\siiift*\ss ■sassiatf 
an engine. 



These wells would hardly be noticed by 
l.hc traveler, unless hisattcntion was called 
Id thcni. Nothing marks their pmotn 
except the circle ol rank grass !tr"i.md 
(hem. When standing on the bank of one 
uf these curious springs you look on a. still 
surl'iico of water, perhaps tlz or seven feet 

i well more than a 
natural spring, and you look around to see 
the dirt whk'ii W« i;il;ra therefrom when 
the well was dug. The water, which is 
slighlh braokish, rises to the surface, seep- 
ing oil through the loose, sandy [ou.ui soil 
of the valley. No bottom bus been found 
' these wells, and they have Linn sounded 
a great depth. Undoubtedly they are 
e craters of volcanoes, long since extinct, 
_Jt which at one lime threw up Ihisxast 
body of lava of which the soil of Cedar 
1'ass is largely conipused. The wh"le face 
of Hie country bears evidence of the mighty 
change which ban been taking place lor 
centuries. Lava in hard, rough blocks; 
decomposed and powdered; huge 
blocks of granite and sandstone in the 
foot-bills, broken, shattered and thrown 
around in wild confusion, are seine of the 
signs indicative of an age when desolation 
reigned supreme. The valley in which 
the wells are situated is about five miles 
long by three wide, covered with a luxuri. 
ant grou-lh uf grass. It is excellent farm- 
ing laud, capable of producing luxuriant 
<T'>ps of vegetables, grain or grass. The 
iow hills afford an extensive "range" and 
good grazing. The transition from the 
parched desert anil birreu upland to these 

Sreen and well-watered valleys is so sud- 
en that it seems like the »wk of magic. 
One moment in the midst of desolation, 
the next in the midst of the green valleys 
redolent with the aroma of the counlle.-s 
flowers which deck their breasts. 

Rich mineral discoveries have been 
made about 85 or 40 miles southeast of 
Wells— c-a?l of i 'lover Valley— in the John- 
son & Latham district. The veins are re- 
ported large, well-defined, and rich in Bib 
ver, copper and lead; large deposits of 
iron ore have also been found. The dis- 
trict is well supplied with wood and water, 
and easy of access from the railroad, A 
stage runs through the district, extending 
100 miles south to Shellburn, near the old 
overland stage road, in the Sbcllcreek 
mining district. A stage line is also in 
operation to the Bull Run district. 
Stock-raising occupies the " 



most of the settlers about the Wells, 
the norlhward. 

Leaving Humboldt Wells we proceed 
down the valley for a lew miles, when wu 
enter the main valley of the Humboldt, 
which is very rich, but the seasons are too 
shon for agricultural purposes. The soil 
is a deep, black loam, moist enough for all 
purposes without irrigation, from 15 inches 
to two feet deep. This purl ion of the llnui- 
lioldl extends tor about 80 miles in length, 
widi an average width of ten miles, nearly 
every acre included therein being of qual- 
ity d'escribed. From Osiuo Canyon to the 
head-waters of the valley b occupied bj 
settlers who have taken up hay ranches 
and stock ramies. The river abounds in 
flab, and the I'oot-hills with deer and other 

The HcmiswdtRiv eh rises in the Hum- 
boldt Mountains, northwest of Cedar Pass, 
and courses westerly for about 230 miles, 
h hen it I mods i" the south, emptying into 
Humboldt Lake, about 60 miles from the 
Big Bend. It is a rapid stream for t 
the distance, possessing few fords □ 
reiiieot places for crossing. The railroad 
follows down its northern bank, until it 
reaches Twelve-mile Canyon, about 16 
miles we~l of Carlin. Here it crosses to 
the south side of the river and continues 
about 170 miles, when it crosses again and 
leaves the river, skirting the foothills h 
full view of theriver and lake. 

The main strewn has many varieties of 
flsh, and at certain seasons of tbt 
waters are a great resort lor wild ducks 
and geese. Where it enters tlie lake the 
volume of wnler is much less than it is 100 
miles above, owing to the aridity of the soil 
thromrh which it passes. Of the valleys 
border ire.' ii we shall speak separately, as 
each division is totally distinct iu its gen- 
fral features. Tho " old emigrant road" 
can be distinctly traced along the river 
from its head to its source. 

Prom Wells, continuing down grade, it 
is 7.5 miles to 

Tnlasco— a small Bide - track, five 
miles from 

Bishop's— This is another unimpor- 

n l side-track, where Bishop's Valley 
„.iites with the Humboldt. This valley is 
m miles long, with an average width of 
five miles. It is very fertile, being watered 
by Bishop's Creek, which rises i n the Hum- 
boldt Mountains, near Humboldt Canyon, 
about 70 miles to tho northeast, and winds 
lhro«.t>\v tho valley. 
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Deeth — is passed 7.7 miles from Bish- 
op's, aii' I 12.0 mile* further we iirrive at 

HaH<-ck — AT till- sla.1 ioii ( ! rive rn in i;iit 
stores are left for Fori Hal lei. k. a military 
station lai Hie opposite side of the river. 
At i lit foot of the mountain — about twelve 
miles dislantfrom the station— can lye seen 
some settlers' buildings, which are situated 
on the road to the post. Tbe military MXt 
is bid from view by [lie i nlerv. n i nsr bills. 
It is situated mi an elevated plateau, which 
lies partially behind the first range, de- 
builebiiiL' theiiee ill along upland, which 
extends some distance down the river. 
Tbe valleys which lie along the hills, as 
well as much of tin: upland, iirt.' .settled, ami 
lor vegetables and crops not. L'ti'ee.ted by 
esirlv frost proved very productive. A 
rearly market, is found along Ore railroad 
for the surplus crop. 

Peko — is an unimportant station 3.3 
miles west of Halleck, Just after leaving 
the station we cross tlie north fork of the 
Humboldt on a truss bridge. This river, 
where it unites with tbe in ain stream, is 
about of equal size. It rises about 101} 
miles to the north, mid receives as tribu- 
taries, many small creeks and rivulets. 
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The valley of the Nonlt Fork is from 
five to seven miles wide and covered with 
a heavy growth of grass, and, like the 
main valley, is not susceptible of cultiva- 
tion to any great extent. Home kinds of 
vegetal lies, where properly unlimited, yield 
handsome returns, Tbe seasons are long 
enough, and tbe absence of early anil late 
frosts insures a natural crop. Around the 
bend of Ibis valley are many smaller oi 
each tributary stream having its own sepa- 
rate body of valley land. Some are per- 
fect gems, nestled among tbe hills and 
almost surrounded by timber. Here game 
in abundance, is found— quail, grouse, hi " " 

deer and bear, and sometimes a "mo 

tain lion." The tourist, angler and bunter 
will find enough to occupy them pleas- 
antly for a short stay, should they choose 
to visit this region. In the main and 
smaller valleys are many thousand acre- of 
Government land unci aimed, except inn that 
|>oriioii owned hv tin- Hailtoad Company. 

Tbe Humboldt and all its tributary v:il. 
leys, as a range for stock, have no su- 
perior west of the Kockv Mountains. The 
winters are mild— snow rarely falling 
sullicicntiy deep to render it necessary t" 
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feed the stock. Wild cattle aro found in 
Ihe valleys and among the liills, which 
hare never received any attention or care. 
Sun ;k -raisers lire turning their attention of 
late to this country und find it. very re- 
munerative. The range is not confined 
to the valley alone, the foot-hills and 
even the mountain Bides produce, the 
bunch grass in profusion. Winn ml 
sago-brush grows rank on the hill-aides, 
hunch-grass thrives equally well. 

Owino- is ll.Smilesdown the valley 
fnnn I'eko— a signal station at the head 
of Osino Canyon, where the valley sud- 
denly ends. 

At this point the northern range of the 
mountains sweeps down to the rhcr bulk, 
which dlw assumes a tortuous course— 
seeming to double hack on itself in places 
— completely bewildering the traveler. 
Across the rivtr the high peak: of the 
apposite chain rise clear and bold from the 
ralley, contrasting strongly with the black, 
broken masses of shattered m unlains 
Etmong which we are winding in and out, 
seemingly in aa endless labyrinth. Now 
we wind round a high point, the rail 
lying close to the river's bank, and next 
wo toss a little valley with the water 

washing against Ihe opposite blull's, half a 
mile away. A dense mass if willow 
;rs the hot I urn land* through which the 
t wanders. On around another rocky 
point and we are in a wider portion of the 
canyon, with an occasional strip of meadow 
land in view, wheu suddenly we emerge 
into a beautiful valley, across which we 
speed, the road curving around to the right, 
and 8.8 miles from the last station we 

Rlko— The county seat of Elko county ; 
population about 1,200. Elko is a regular 
eating Btation. for all trains from the East 
and West. The town formerly consisted at 
wood and canvas houses— now the latter 
is i3 rapidly being rephiccd by some- 
thing more substantial. During the last 
fewyears the town has improved mate- 
rially. The State University, which coat 
$3(1,000, is located here, just to the north- 
ward of the town. At this station — and 
almost every one to the westward — can be 
seen representatives of the Bhoskone or 
Piute Indians, who come around the cars 
to beg. Any person who wishes to tell a 
big " whopper" would say, they aro clean, 
neatly dressed, '-chiM-l ike a nd bland," and 
perfumed with the choicest attar of r. .., 
but an old plainsman would reverse the 



saying in terms more expressive I 
elegant. 

Near the town some Wabm Sfwings 
attracting attention. The medicinal 
ties of the water are highly spoken i 
hack plies between Ihe hotel and 
springs, making regular trips for the 
eommodation ol visitors. 

The rich silver mining district of 

about 80 miles due north of Elko, 
the head waters of the North Fork of 
Humboldt, bordering on the Owyhee c< 
try. Some very rich mines have been 
covered and sever al quartz mills crec 
' that district, but the more recent di 

•cries are in Tuscarora district about 50 
miles north, and are said to be very rich. 

Stages leave IClk» daily tor Mountain 
City -north, in Cope district— 80 miles dis- 
tant, and all intermediate towns andcam pa. 
Stages also run to Railroad district— south 
25 miles, and to Eureka district, 100 miles; 
also a weekly line to the South Fork of the 
Humboldt and Huntington valleys. Large 
quantities oi freight arrive at, and are 
— ihipped from this station on wagons, for 
. . . various mining districts to the north 
anil south. 

Another Important business that hag 
sprung up at Elko, within the last few 
years, is cattle-raising. Elko county con. 
s more cattle than any other two coud- 
in die Slate, and Elko ships more 
cattle than any four stations on the road, 
being amply provided with all the facilities 
-roomy yards, ahutes, etc., for a busi- 
es that is rapidly increasing, and is des- 
tined, before many years, to far exceed all 
others in the State. 

This section is well watered by rapid 
mountain streams, and the country abounds 
in game of all kinds— a hunter's paradise. 
The valley of the Humboldt, for twenty 
miles above and below Elko, cannot be 
ranked as anion ■■ I be !«■:;( of it- bottom-lands, 
though it i3 susceptible of cultivation to 
a considerable degree. But a narrow strip 
is meadow, the remainder being higher, 
irrHvellv hmd, coven d NvirUs;igi--ijnisli and 
Bunch-grass, Without irrigation it is use- 
less for agricultural purposes. 

Pushing down from Elko — the valley 
dotted with Ihe hamlets of the rancher 
for about nine miles — we come opposite 
the South Fork of the Humboldt This 
stream rises about 100 miles to the south- 
east. It canyons (liroush It uby Mountains, 
and then follows down the eastern side 
ranges, which, 
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under the general name of the Humboldt 
Mountains, intersect the country. 

For portions of the distance there is fine 
valley land along the stream, ranging from 
one to seven miles wide, adapted to early 
crops, but, as a body At is inferior to either 
the Main or North Fork valleys. How- 
ever, the land is all admirably adapted for 
grazing purposes. 

Soleen — is a signal station, 1 1.8 miles 
west of Elko. After leaving this station 
the valley presents a changed appearance. 
I The meadow lands are broad and green, 
*" extending over most of the valley ; on the 
right the bluffs are high and covered with 
luxuriant! bunch-grass. Soon the meadows 
are almost entirely closed out, and we en- 
ter Five Mile Canyon. Through this the 
river runs quite rapidly ; its clear waters 
sparkling in the sunlight as they speed 
along, while occasional narrow strips of 
meadow land are to be seen at times. 

The scenery along this canyon is hardly 
surpassed by the bold and varied panorama 
presented to our view along the base of the 
snow-capped mountains through which the 
river and railroad have forced their way. 
Soon after entering the canyon we pass 
several isolated towers of conglomerate 
rock, towering to the height of nearly 200 
feet. Leaving this canyon, we find Susan 
Valley, another strip of good bottom 
land, about twenty miles long, by four 
wide, bordering the East Fork or Maggie's 
Creek. Among the foot-hills of Owyhee 
Range, to the northward, are many beauti- 
ful, little valleys, well watered by moun- 
tain streams, waiting only the advent of 
the settler to transform them into pleas- 
ant homes. Timber is pleanty in the ra- 
vines and on the hill-sides— sufficient for 
the wants of a large population. Passing 
on to near the next station, we cross Mag- 
pie's Creek, which empties into the Hum- 
boldt from the north. This stream is 
named for a beautiful Scotch girl, who, 
with her parents, stayed here for a time " re- 
cruiting their stock" in the old times 
when the early emigrants toiled along the 
river. It rises in the Owyhee Mountains, 
about 80 miles to the northward. 

The valley through which the stream 
flows is from three to five miles wide and 
very rich. It extends to the base of the 
mountains, about 70 miles, and is now 
mostly occupied by stockmen. The 
stream affords excellent trout fishing, and 
same of various kinds abounds on the hills 
bordering the valley. Some time since, 
10 L_^ 



a wagon road was surveyed and located up 
this valley to Idaho Territory. 
From Moleen, it is 11.6 miles to 
CfftrlJn — This is quite a busy station, 
of about 600 population. Here are located 
the offices of Humboldt Division, and 
the division workshops. The latter are of 
wood and consist of a round-house of 16 
stalls, a machine, car and blacksmith shop. 
The railroad was completed to this place 
Dec. 20, 1868. 

To the south of Carlin, from 15 to 60 
miles, are located mines rich in gold, sil- 
ver, copper and iron. To the northward, 
rich discoveries have been made, extend- 
ing to the Owyhee country. In both these 
sections new mining districts have been 
located, and the attention of experienced 
capitalists is being attracted thereto. 

Mart's Creek — rises three miles north 
and enters the Humboldt at Carlin. It 
rises in a beautiful lakelet nestled among 
the hills and bordered by a narrow slip of 
fine valley land. The valley of the stream, 
and that portion surrounding its head 
waters, is occupied by settlers. 

Proceeding down the river from Carlin, 
for some distance the green meadows con- 
tinue fair and wide ; then the sloping hills 
give place to lofty mountains, which close 
in on either hand, shutting out the valley. 
From the appearance of this mountain 
range one would suppose that it had ex- 
tended across the valley at one time, form- 
ing a vast lake of the waters of the river, 
then some mighty convulsion of nature 
rent the solid wall asunder, forming a pas- 
sage for the waters which wash the base / of 
the cliffs, which are from 500 to 1,000 feet 
high. This place is generally known as 
The Palisades — Humboldt or 
Twelve Mile Canyon, although it does not 
possess similar points of interest with 
Echo or Weber canyons, yet in many par- 
ticulars the scenery is equally grand. The 
absence of varied coloring may be urged 
against its claims to equality with those 
places, but, on the other hand, its bleak, 
bare, brown walls possess a majestic and 
gloomy grandeur which coloring could not 
improve. In passing down this canyon, we 
seem to pass between two walls which 
threaten to close together ere we shall gain 
the outlet. The river rolls at our feet a rapid, 
boiling current, tossed from side to side of 
the gorge by the rocks, wasting its fury in 
vain attempts to break away \te» ^csaRsa. \ 
walls. The 'w&Wa m ^\*fc£fc» Vw^ <scsssar > 
bled, and large maafce& eft <srraSasfc. wto 
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slope down to the river l>riak. Scains of 
iron ore ami topper-bearing rock break 
tlie monotony of color, showing tlie exist- 
ence of large deposits of these materials 
among thrsi- brown old mountains. Now 
we pass "Red (.'lin," wliicb rears its bat- 
tered fnniilet.HH.) feci above the water. A 
colony of swallows have taken possession 
of tl?e rock, and built their curious nests 
upon its face. From out their mud pal- 
aces they look down upon us, no duul.il. 
wondering about the great monster rushing 
past, and after lie has disappeared, gossip- 
ing among themselves of the good old 
times when" his presence was unknown in 
the canyon. Now we pass "Mamie's 
Bower, ""a brown inch on the face of the 
cliff, about 000 feet from its base. We 
could not see mueh bower -unless it waa 
the left bower, for we left it. behind us. 

Twisting in and around these projecting 
cliffs, !).l miles from Carlin, we reach 

Palisade— a station, in the midst of 
tin- I'alisaile-i. ami apparently locked in on 
all aides. This is a busy place for a small 
one of only 200 population, as it is tie 
junction of the Eureka & Palisade 111I 
road, where are located their machine and 
work -hops. Most of the box and flat cars 
ofthis company arc made here in '.heir 
own shops. The amount of freight han- 
dled at tins station is enormous. Passei 
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e road that cornea in here and note what 
n be aeen. 

Eureka A Palisade Railroad. 

Principal Office, Eureka, Nevada. 

_. Mills, Pratdent Eur'la 

l: Evbkts ....OenlSup'L Eiirtku. 

- F. LiWLEa..0(n7.P. J'. <fc T.Aijt. ..Paliwid*. 
This road is a lliree-foot narrow gauge, 
commenced in December, 1873, and coi 

pleted to Eureka in October, 1874, a 
HO miles in length. Passenger trains !ca 
for the South on arrival of traiua on t 
Central, and arrive in time to connect fi 
cither the EaatorWeat. Tho trains n " 
full SO miles an hour, and the ci 

s on any road 1 
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home, mv;i i ■ 

mostly freighted here from the smelting 
furnaces at Eureka, by the Eureka and 
Palisade railroad, which alone handled 
over ,S5,iXH),00U pounds annually. 

Ono great item of freight taken 
over this road— die E. &. P. — is limber 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, for use 
in limbri'iui: up the mines at Eureka. 

Palisade, beside the machine shops 
above named, has several large build- 
ings, used by the Railroad Company, for 
fn'ighls and storage ami our a line, com- 
modious passenger station; these with 
several stores, hotels, restaurants and 
saloons make up the town. 

The station is supplied with water from 
a bilge tank, situated upou tlie mountain 
side, io the north, :J00 feet above the sta- 
tion. This tank in turn is supplied from 
Sringa situated further up the mountain, 
at never fail in their supply. 
Now, as we started out to see what 
worth seeing, let u$ take a run down over 



Leaving Palisade we cross the Humbc 
River and start for the West, tlie C. P, c 
the north side of the river and 
train on (he south side. Cut a few hui 
dred yards from the station i 
around to the left, while the V. P. makes a 
similar mie to the right and is soon lost to 
view. The general emirse of our train is 
south, following up Pine Valley, which is, 
for the first ten miles, covered with aagr 
brush— as ia also the surrounding hills. 

Bullion — is the first station oo " " 
eight miles from Palisade, hut w 
and the valley widens and 4.35 miiea f 
ther is over one mile in width. Now oi 

Evakb— a simple side-track, important I 
only to a few settlers near, who are culti- 
vating small licids and watching herds of 
cattle and sheep, which And good ranges or 
the hills, ravines, and neighboring valley 
Some fields are fenced, for the protectii 
Of the grass, which is cut for hay. 
Cortez Mountains are on the 
right side— and the Diamond range o 
left. 

Willabd'b — is 15 miles from Palisade, \ 
and four miles from 

Hay Ranch— This station is the 1 
from Palisade where anything like bui 
uess is to be seen. Here the Railroad 0~ 
pany have 2,. r )00 acres of bottom 
fenced, on which they cut annually ahc 
1,000 Ions of hay, which they bale ai_ 
-toreawav in those lung warehouses to t 
seen on the right of the road. The con 
puny run freight teams from the end i 
their road at Eureka, and— in connectic 
with it — to Pioche and all intermedial 
places. These teams are composed of 1! 
mules each, with three and sometimes f< 
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wagons coupled together— as nitUMEed on 

liLi?i!->^ — i.-tupl-.'-viri u 1 I'r-ipii ;!00lii 400 muli's. 
eaeh team liiiu'lin.U I'roiii .-JUJ'HH) to 4(.t,(MX> 
. In winter, when Iheir mules are not 
use, they are kept at this station, and 
the hay is harvested by the company and 
used Cor their own stock. 

Continuing on up tlio valley 9.31 miles, 



Mineral — This is a regular eating tta- 
:ion, and inflict is the only one on the road. 
The meals cost $1.00, and are of the sub- 
stantial order, th:it makes bum- and sinew. 

To the east is located Ihe Mineral Hill 
Mine, once the most productive in the 
State, but it proved to he a " pocket " and 
'' e original owners, after taking out sev- 

al millions of dollars, sold their mine lo 

1 -English company — who, until within 
the last year, have allowed it to remain 



idle. It ia now being worked with good 

prospects. 
From Mineral, it is 5.5 miles to 
Debp Wells — so named for a deep well 

that »as dii£ near liv, in |iroeure water for 
the freightleams lliat were in Ihe habit of 
traveling iliia road. The enterprising "Pil- 
L'riui" wtiodii^- Ibe well was wont to eliarire 
$1.00 for sufficient water to water an IS 
mule team, or " four skins full for a quar. 

From Deep Wells the route ia ove 
sagebrush country, rough and bluffy, for 
seven miles, to 

Alpha— a small station, near where 
kilns of charcoal are burned Cor use at the 
furnaces. To the west of this 
a broad valley, over which [ange 
IflKge herds of cattle. Willow Creek, a 
small stream, is crossed, and ten miles from 
Alpha is 
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Cedar trees are noticeable along 
the bluffs as we pass by; sage is nbund 
ant, and jack-rabbits r~ " 
very Large — they call tli 
mules" in this country. 
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rough and broken, and sago predominates; 
the grade is heavy and tlie road crooked — 
twisting and turning for 7.5 miles to 

Summit — a station on the dividing ridyc 
between Pine Valley on the west and I > L : l- 
mODd Valley on the east. The faee of the 
country is not very inviting, except for 
those '• narrow-gauge mules." Near the 
summit the old overland stage road crosses 
from Jacob's Wells on the east to Austin 
on the west. 

From the summit the road enters I > I ■ l- 
mond Valley, and follows it up to Eureka, 
the Toad making, between Summit and 

Gardner Pass— six miles from Sunt 
— a ijjreat horse-shoe curve, and fairly 
doubling back upon itself to get around 
the projecting spurs that shoot out from 
the range of high bluffs on each side. 

Continuing along up the narrow valley 
nine miles, we reach 

Diamond— an unimportant station, 
and another run of twelve miles brings our 
train to the end of the road at 

Eureka— This city is W miles south 
<■[' Fuiaade, and contains, with the near 
surroundings, a population of 0,000, nearly 
all of whom sire i:ngn!ii-d in ruining and de- 
pendobt pursuits. Besides the usual num- 
ber of stores, hotels and small shops, there 
are two 80-stamp mills, seven smelting 
works and 10 furnaces, with a capacity of 
GO tons of ore each, daily. These extensive 
establishments, running night and day, 
make business pretty lively, and will ac- 
count for the quantities of' base bullion 
hauled over the railroad to Palisade, 
a&ore noticed, Of the hotels, tho Jackson 
and the Parker arc the principal ones. 
There are two daily papers, the iVn/iW 
and the Republican. 

The Ruby Hill railroad really s 
tention of the Eureka & Palisade, 
from i lie depot atEureka around the various 
smelting and refining works and m" 
the different mining companies, and ; 
Eureka, delivering freight and handling 
ores. This road is about sis miles ; - 
length. The most prominent mines 
Eureka are Eureka Consolidated, Rich- 
mond Consolidated, the K. K., the Jack- 
son, Hamburg, Matamorus and Atlas. 



Stages connect at Eureka, carrying pas- 
sengers, mails and express to the various 
mining towns and camps in the adjoining 
country; to Hamilton, 40 miles, daily, 
which run.s through the Ward and Fjoche: 
districts i" Ward, 100 miles; Pioche, 190 
miles; toTybo, KM.) miles ; Austin, 80 miles; 
triweekly stage to Belmont, 100 miles. 

The freighting business to Pioche and 
all intermediate towns and camps is very 
extensive, most of which is hauled by the 
Railroad Company's teams, as previously 

The White Pise Cucktrt, ia 
uated to ihe southeast from Eureka, the 
principal city of which ia 

Hamilton — This city contains a pop- 
ulation of about 800, all of whom are en- 

.ged in the mining business. Milling 

d smelting arc the only occupations, then 
being two smelters and sis mills. An 
English company is now engaged running 
a tunnel under Treasure II ill, to strike the 
t mineral deposit known to be there, 
tunnel, when completed, will he 8,000 

_ong— 7x9 feet, double track, " T " rail 

—and will tap the mines at a depth of 
1 600 feet. It is now completed about 
1.000 feet. Hamilton has one weekly 
newspaper— the A"eiM. 

White Pine — is nearly dne east of Vir- 
ginia (.lily, where the first silvei mining es. 
citement occurred on the Pacific slof>e, and 
by many is supposed to be on 1he same 
range which produced the Com stock and 
oilier famous lodes. Possibly such is the 
case, though "ranges " have been terribly 
shaken iibiiutin i his section of ourcountry. 

The Eberhardt mine, wiiicli first attracted 
attention lo this locality, was discovered in 
lMiiti, hut the great stampede uf miners and 
speculators to that i[u;irter did not take 
place until the winter and spring of 18W. 
As far as prospected, the veins, in a ma- 
jority of cases, are not regular, 1* in g broken 
and turned in every direction. Sonic «r« 
Hal, others dip at a regular angle and have 
solid walls. The Base Metal Range i 
(liia vicinity is very extensive, and a nnn 
lierof furnaceshave been erected to reduce 
the ores into base bullion for shipment. 
For items of interest see Amsex Mo. 30. 

We will now return to Palisade, and re- 
sume our place in the C. F. cars. Passing 
down the canyon, winding and twisting 
along around a succession of projecting 
spurs, we pass the " Devil's Peak," on the 
opposite side of the river, » perpendicular 
rock, probably SOftfeet high, rising from I 
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the water's edge. On, past the towering 
bluffs and castellated rocks— which, at first 
view, look like some old brown castle, for- 
saken by its founders and left to ruin, deso- 
lation and decay— we cross the river on a 
fine Howe truss bridge ; and from this point 
we shall keep on the southern side of the 
stream until we near Humboldt Lake, 
when we cross it again, and for the last 
time. 

Cluro— is a flag station, 10.4 miles 
west of Palisade, reached Just after emerg- 
ing from the canyon. We now enter a 
more open country, with strips of meadow 
along the river's brink. Near this point 
is where the powder magazine of the rail- 
road company exploded in 1868, while the 
road was building through the canyon. 

North of the river, at the point on the 
opposite side, can be seen a peculiar for- 
mation, not seen elsewhere in the canyon. 
Where the road is cut through these points, 
they consist of gravel, sand and cement, 
having all the appearance of cold-bearing 
gravel-beds. It is an unmistakable water- 
wash, and not caused by volcanic wear — 
fine layers of sand, from one to five feet 
thick, and interspersed through the gravel, 
showing where the water rested and the 
sediment settled. 

Gravelly Ford— one of the most no- 
ted points on the Humboldt River in early 
days, is near Cluro. Then the canyon 
through which we have just passed was 
impassable. The long lines of emigrant 
wagons could not pass through the mighty 
Chasm, but were obliged to turn and toil 
over the mountains until they could de- 
scend into the valley again. Coming to 
this point on the south side of the river, 
they crossed and followed up a slope of the 
opposite hills, thence along the table-land, 
and from thence to the valley above. A 
few would leave the river lower down and 
bear away to the south, but the road was 
lone and rough before they reached the 
valley above the canyon. There were and 
now are other fords on the river, lower 
down, but none were as safe as this. With 
sloping gravelly banks and a hard gravel 
bottom, it offered superior advantages to 



would wait for the torrent to subside. The 
Indians— Shoshones — knew this also, and 
many a skirmish took place between them 
and their white brothers, caused by mistaken 
ideas regarding the ownership of the emi- 
grant's stock. 

Connected with this place is an incident 
which, for the honor of the men who per- 
formed the Christian act, we will relate : 

In the early times spoken of, a party of 
emigrants were encamped here, waiting for 
the water to subside. Among these emi- 
grants were many women and children. 
While here, an estimable young lady of 18 
years fell sick, and despite the watchful 
care and loving tenderness of friends and 
kindred, her pure spirit floated into that 
unknown mist, dividing the real from the 
ideal, the mortal from the immortal. Her 
friends reared an humble head-board to her 
memory, and, in course of time— amid 
the new life opening to them on the Pacific 
slope — the young girl's fate and grave were 
alike forgotten by all but her immediate 
relatives. When the advance guard of the 
Central railroad — the graders and culvert 
men— came to Gravelly Ford, they found 
the lone grave and fast-decaying head- 
board. The site awoke the finer feelings 
of their nature and aroused their sympa- 
thies, for they were mm, these brown, toil- 
stained laborers. 

The " culvert men " (masons) concluded 
that it was not consistent with Christian 
usage to leave a grave exposed and unde- 
fended from the incursion of beasts of prey. 
With such men, to think was to act, and in 
a few days the lone grave was enclosed 
with a solid wall, and a cross— the sacred 
emblem of immortality — took the place of 
the old head-board. In the day when the 
final reckoning between these men and the 
recording angel is adjusted, we think they 
will find a credit for that deed which will 
offset many little debits in the ledger of 
good and evil. Perhaps a fair spirit above 
may smile a blessing on their lives in rec- 
ompense of the noble deed. The grave is 
on the south side of the road, upon a low 
bluff, about five miles west of Cluro. In 
October, 1871, the Superintendent of the 



the emigrant Hence it became a noted Division erected over it a fine large cross. 

place — the point to which the westward- 

bound emigrants looked forward with great 
interest Here was excellent grazing for 
their travel-worn teams. Owing to these con 



44 Cobral," (Spanish) a pen made of posts 
on end in the 
with rawhide thongs, or by wagons 



set 



siderations, large bodies of emigrants were 
often encampea here for weeks. At times i 
the rive* would be too high, and they 1 



. . p< 

ground close together, and fastened 
thongs, or by wagons drawn in a 

circle forming an inclosnre. _ 
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shovels." 
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CROffUTT'S NEW OVERLAP 



Upon one Bide is inscribed " TnE Mai- 
den's Grave," on the other, her name, 
"Lucinda Duncan." 




Passing on, we crosa narrow patches of 
meadow laud, and wind around the base 
of low hills until wo reach :i broad vallov. 
Across the river to the northward can be 
seen the long, unbroken slopes which 
stretch away until they are lost in thatctld 
blue line— the Idaho Mountains — which 
risesagainst the northern sky. Behind that 

Soy old peak, which is barely discernible, 
e hetid waters of the North Fork of the 
Humboldt break away when starting on 
their journey for the main river. Farther 
to the left, and nearer, from among that 
darker clump of bills Maggie's Creek 
uml- its -ource. 



from Cluro. 

The Cortex mines and milis arc situated 
alxmt. -fi miles south of this station, with 
which they are connected by a good road. 
At this point (he Red Rango throws a spur 
nearly across the valley, cutting it in two. 
It looks as though the spur extended clear 
across, at one time, damming up the. wuters 
of the river, as at the Palisades. The 
water-wash far up the hillside is in evi- 
dence of the theory that such was once the 
case, and that the waters cut this narrow 
gorge, throng)) which they speed along 
unmindful of tin; nii.ulny work done in for- 
mer years, when the resistless current 
"forced a highway to the sea," and drained 



Here, on this red ridge, ia the dividing 
line between the Shoshones and the Piutes, 
two tribes oi Indians who seemed to be 
created for the express purpose of worry- 
ing emigrants, stealing stock, eating grass- 
hoppers, and preying on themselves and 
everybody else. The Shoshones are very 
degraded Indians, and until recently, were 
like the Ishmaelites or Pariahs of old — 
their hand was against every man. and 
every man's hand was compelled, in self- 
defense, to be against them until they be- 
came almost unable to commit depreda- 
tions, and could make more by begging 
than they could by stealing. The term Be-o- 
wa-we signifies gate, and it is literal In its 
significance. 

After leaving Be^)-wa-we, wo pass 
through the gate, and wind along by the 
hillside, over" (be low meadows, which here 
are very narrow. The " bottom " is broad, 
bat ia covered with willows, with the ex- 
ception of the narrow meadows spoken of. 
Amid these willows the stream winds and 
twists about through innumerable sloughs 
and creeks, as though undecided whether 
to leave thia shady retreat for the barren 
plains below. Perhaps the traveler will 
see a flock of pelicans disporting in the 
waters on their return from their daily 
fishing excursion to Humboldt Lake. 
Thesebirds.atcertaiuseasonsol'theyear.are 
to be found here and (here along the river 
for about 30 miles below, in great numbers. 
They build their nests in these willow 
islands and rear their young undisturbed, 
for even an Indian cannot penetrate thia 
swampy, treacherous fastness. Every 
morning the old birds can be seen taking 
their flight to Humboldt Lake, where, in 
its shallow waters, they load themselves 
with fish, returning towards night to Teed 
their young and ramble about the bottom. 

Soon after leaving the station, Hot 
Spring Valley comes in on the left— south 
— and by looking away to the south eight 
miles, can be seen columns of steam, from 
one of the many "hot springs" which 
abound in the " Great Basin." 

If you do not behold the steam — for the 
springs are not always in active operation 
— you will behold a long, yellowish, red 
line, stretching for a full half-mile around 
a barren hill-side. From thisline boiling, 
muddy water and sulphuric wash descends 
the hill-side, desolating everything in its 
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course, its waters escaping through the 
bogs of the valley. 

Sometimes for hours these springs are 
inactive, then come little puffs of steam, 
then long and frequent jets, which often 
shoot 30 feet high. The waters are very 
hot. Woe to the unlucky hombre who 
gets near and to the windward of one of 
these springs, when it sends forth a col- 
umn of spray, steam and muddy sulphur 
water from 20 to 80 feet in height He will 
need a change of clothes, some simple 
cerate, a few days' rest, and the prayers of 
his friends — as well as of the congregation. 
There are over 100 of these spurting, bub- 
bling, sulphuric curiosities around the 
hills in this vicinity. The general charac- 
ter of all are about the same. 

There are a great many theories regard- 
ing these springs — what causes the heat, 
etc. Some contend that the water escapes 
from the regions of eternal fires, which are 
supposed to be ever burning in* the center 
of the globe. Others assert that it is min- 
eral in solution with the water which 
causes the heat Again, irreverent persons 
suggest that this part of the country is but 
the roof of a peculiar place to which they 
may well fear their wicked deeds may 
doom them in the future. 

Shoshone — is ten miles west of Be- 
o-wa-we ; elevation 4,636 feet. Across the 
river to the right is Battle Mountain, 
which rises up clear and sharp from the 
river's brink. It seems near, but between 
us and its southern base is a wide bottom 
land and the river, which here really 
44 spreads itsdlf." We saw the same point 
when emerging from Be-o-wa-we. or " the 
gate," and it will continue in sight for 
manv miles. 

This mountain derives its name from an 
Indian fight, the particulars of which will 
be related hereafter. There are several 
ranges near by, all bearing the same gene- 
ral name. This range being the most 
prominent, deserves a passing notice. It 
lies north of the river, between the Owyhee 
Range on the north and the Reese River 
Mountains on the south. Its base is 
washed by the river its entire length — 
from 50 to 75 miles. It presents an al- 
most unbroken surface ana even altitude 
the entire distance. In places it rises in 
bold bluffs, in others it slopes away from 
base to summit, but in each case the same 
altitude is reached. It is about 1,500 feet 
high, the top or summit appearing to be 
table-land. Silver and copper mines have 



been prospected with good results. 

Behind this lange are wide valleys, 
which slope away to the river at either 
end of the range, leaving it comparatively 
isolated. 

Opposite to Shoshone, Rock Creek emp- 
ties its waters into the Humboldt It rises 
about 40 miles to the northward, and is 
bordered by a beautiful valley about four 
miles wide. The stream is well stocked 
with fish, among which are the mountain 
trout. In the country around the head- 
waters of the stream is found plenty of 
game of various kinds, including deer and 
bear. 

Copper mines of vast size and great rich- 
ness are found in the valley of Rock Creek, 
and among the adjoining hills. Whenever 
the copper interest becomes of sufficient 
importance to warrant the opening of these 
mines, this section will prove one of great 
importance. 

Leaving Shoshone, we pursue our way 
down the river, the road leading back from 
the meadow land and passing alongan 
upland, covered with sage-brush. The 
hills on our left are smooth and covered 
with a good coat of bunch-grass, affording 
most excellent pasturage for stock, sum- 
mer and winter. 

Argenta — * s H-l miles further west. 
This was formerly a regular eating station 
and the distributing point for Austin and 
the Reese River country ; but is now a sim- 
ple side-track. Paradise Valley lies on the 
north side of the river, nearly opposite this 
station. It is about 60 miles long by eight 
wide, very fertile and thickly settled. 
Eden Valley, the northern part of Para- 
dise Valley, is about 20 miles long and 
five wide. In general features it resembles 
the lower portion, the whole, comprising 
one of the richest farming sections in the 
State. Camp Scott and Santa Rosa are 
situated in the head of the valley, and 
other small towns have sprung up at other 
1 points. 

Paradise Creek is a clear, cold mountain 
stream, upon which are a number of grist 
and saw mills. It rises in the Owyhee 
Mountains and flows through these valleys 
to the Humboldt River. Salmon trout of 
enormous size are found in the stream and 
its tributaries. Bears, deer, silver-gray 
foxes, and other game, abound on the hills 
which border the valley. 

These valleys— the Humboldt for 50 
miles east ana west, and the ad\cv\\&cv% 
mountains, — &TO\tagUMte*nitaRsc& ^wsaKsafc 
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crofutt's new ovekland 



Tens of thousands of cattle are now roam- 
ing along tbe Huniboidt liiiiI iidjoiniii^ 
valleys, null surrounding bills. It is nun' 
putcd that there are not less than :jon (mmj 
bead I ii'f ween Promontory Mountain aud Mi'..' 
Siena Nevada Mountains, Une linn near 
this station tins over 40,1X10 head, and one 
range fenced of 28,000 acres. 

A few miles alter leavimr Argenta, Reese 
River Valley join* ilir Huiiilniji.il — ruining 
in from the south. It is very diversified 
in feature, being very wide ;ii. some points 
— t'fi .in m'viii to ten miles — and (inn dwin- 
dling di.ivn to narrow strips of meadow or 
barren sand. Some poriions of the valley 
are susceptible of cultivation, mid posse.-- 
an excellent noil. Other portions are bar- 
ren sand and gravel wastes, on which only 
tbe sagebrush flourishes. Tbis valley 
is iiliui known by old emigrants as "Whirl- 
wind Valley." and passengers will fre- 
quently sec columns of dust ascend ins 
skywurds. Reese River, which How's 
tlii'ou;-li this valley, rises to the south, ISO 
to SOU miles distant. It bus miuiy tribu- 
taries, which lind their source in the mouri- 
n ranges that extend on either aide of 
! river its entire length. It sinks in Hie 
valley about 20 or 30 miles before reach- 
ins the Humboldt, During the winter 
and spring floods, the waters reach the 
Humboldt but only in very wet times. 

Near where Reese River sinks int.be 
valley was f.mixbi Hie celebrated battle be- 
liveeu the Whites and Indians— settlers and 
eniimauis, 30 years ago— which save the 
general name of Battle Mountain to these 
ranges. A party of marauding Shoshone 
Indiana had stolon a lot of stock from the 
emigrants and settlers, who banded them- 
selves together and gave chsse. They over- 
took them at this point, and the fight com- 
menced. From point to point, in no rock 
to nick, down to the water's edge tin v drove 
the red skins, who, finding themselves sur 
rounded, fought with tbe stubbornness of 
despair. When night closed in, the set- 
tlors found themselves iu possession of 
their stock and a bard-foughl; field. How 
many Indians emigrated to tbe Happv 
Hunting Grounds of the spirits no one 
knew, but from this time forward the 
power of the tribe was broksn. 
From Argents, it is 1 1.8 miles to 
ICii I lie Moon tain —This is a din. 
ncrstaiioii for passenger trains from both 
the East and West, where trains stop 30 
minutes. The waiters ore Chinese, and 
very lively while serving- a good meal. 



Water for tbe little fountain in front of the 
Battle Mountain House, the railroad, and 
the town, is conducted in pipes from a big 
spring in the side of the mountain, Ihtee 
miles to the south. 

Battle Mountain supports a weekly 
newspaper— the Mwenger— has a num- 
ber of stores, hotels, restaurants and 
saloons, on the south side of the track; 
also several large freight buildings, 
as tbis is the distributing point for a 
meat number of mining districts, 
towns, and camps both north and south 
of the road. 

The surrounding country is alive 
with herds of eattle, particularly on the 
north side of the river, and this station 
lias lii.-fi.ine quite h point for cot tie buy- 
ers, from California to congregate. 

The niost important improvement we 
note at this station is the new 
Nevada Central Railroad. 

General Offloea Itmt]« Mountain, Col. 

W. 8. Uauok PreiiOmL 

COL. Lvhan Ruinous.. ..tfupi. and O/itef Eng. 

This is u ;; foot narrow gauge, organ- 
ized September 2d, 1879, Its general 
course is to the southward up the 
Reese River Valley. Forty miles of 
rail was laid within the first 00 days, 
ami it is the intention to have it com- 
pleted to Austin, (no miles) before the 
first of January, 1880- The grades are 
easy, and the country tributary, rich in 
mines, agricultural lands, cattle and 
sheep. There are twenty mining dis- 
tricts tributary to this road, among 
which are Battle Mountain, Galena, 
Austin, Lewis, Reese River, WasiiioL'- 
ton. Dun Glen, Kinsley, Cortez, Dia- 
mond. Humboldt, Grass Valley and 
Belmont. In all these districts rich 
mines are being worked; stamp mills 
and smelting furnaces are numerous. 
since the building of the railroad, low 
freights have resulted in the introduc- 
tion of more and better machinery. 

Stages and fast freight lines leave 
Battle Mountain daily for the north- 
ward: To Tuscarora, 88 miles; Rock 
Creek, 80 miles. Cornucopia, loo miles. 
The tonnage from Battle Mountain 
Station averages over 500 per month, 
and is rapidly increasing. 

Austix— is situated near the summit of 
the Toiyabe Range, on the ground where 
tbe first silver ore was discovered in this 
district, in May, 1863. The discoverer, W. 



M. Talcott, located the 
vein andnamed it Poney. 
As soon as it became 
known, prospectors 
flocked in, and the coun- 
try was pretty thorough- 
ly prospected during 
-""2 and 1863. Many 

Q9 were located, some 
of them proving very 
valuable. Mills were 

acted at different 
points, and from that 
* e forward the dis- 

:t has been in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Austin contains a pop- 
ulation of about 2,000, 
nearly all of whom 
are engaged in mining 
operations. The town 

stores and 
large bush 
way of furnishing sup- 
plies for the mining 
camps surrounding it, 
for from50 to 100 miles. 
The See** River Reveille 
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Hshed here. 
Mountain Station, about SO miles, are 
several hot springs, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur and other minerals, 
but they attract no particular attention, 
being too common to excite curiosity. 

Leaving the station we skirt the base of 
lie mountains to the left, leaving the liver 
lar to our right over against the base of 
Battle Mountain. We are now in the wid- 
est part of the valley, about opposite the 
Biz Bend of the Humboldt. 

After passing the Palisades the river in- 
clines to the south for aboutBOmiles.when 
it sweeps away to the north, along the base 
of Battle Mountain, for 80 miles further; 
then turning nearly due smth, it follows 
that direction i:nii] it. flUchursea its waters 
'a Humboldt Lake, about 50 miles by the 
iver course from the great elbow, forming 
.i vast semi-circle, washed bvits waters for 
three-fourths of the circumference. This 
vast area of land, or most of it, comprising 
msny thousand acres of level upland, bor- 
dered by green meadows, is susceptible of 
cultivation when irrigated. The sage- 
brush grows luxuriantly, and where the 
alkali bedsdo not appear, the soil prodtttM 
a good crop of bunch-grass. The road 



takes the short side of the semi-circle 
keeping close to the foot of the Isolated 
Humboldt Spur. On the opposite side of 
the river, behind the Battle Mountain 
Range, are several valleys, watered by the 
mountain streams, ami affording a large 
area of first-class farming land. Chief 
among these is Quinn'b Vaixev, watered 
by the river of that name. The arable 
portion of the valley is about 75 miles lonj 
ranging in width from three to seven mile 
It is a fine body of valley land, capable of 
producing Inxiiriniii rrnpn of grain, grass 
or vegetables. The hills which enclose it 
afford excellent pasturage. Timber of va- 
rious qualities— spruce and pine predor 
nating— is found in the gulches and ravir 
of the mountains. 

QrrsN'sIlrvRii, which flows through this 
valley, is a largo stream rising in the St 
Rosa," Hills of the Owyhee range, about 150 
miles distant From its source the general 
course of the river is due south for about 
80 miles, when it turns and runs due v 
until it reaches Mud Lake. During the 
summer but little, if any, of its waters 
reach that place, being absorbed by the I 
barren plain which lie's '.wv-ifos. ■&.*-. Ws, \ 
hiUsaMtte'&wmWA^vi^. T&«aa "==* 



head- waters of Quinn's [liver, the Ckooked 
Ohkkk, or Antelope, rises and Hows due 
north lor about 0(1 miles, win.: ii it empties 
its waters into the Owyhee River. The 
hcail-waicrs of the atreams which run from 
the southern slope of the Owyhee Moim- 
ta ins are well supplied with salmon and 
trout, and other varieties of fish. Quail, 
grouse, and four-footed game are abundant 
in the valleys and timbered mountains. 

Pinte— is 4.0 miles, west of Battle 
Mountain Station. Mere passenger trains 
from I he east and west meet. 

Coin— a Sag Elation, is 7,8 miles west 
of Piute. 

Stone Hooae— isT.I miles farther. 
This place was once an old trading p'>si, 
strongly fortified against Indian attacks. 
The Stone Boose itood at the toot of an ab- 
rupt hill, by the side of it spring of excel- 






ofm 



. To 



the south of this si 

many hot springe that abound iatheNu- 

vada Baain. 

We cross a broad sage-brush bottom, the 
soil of which in places is sandy and in 
others alkaline, and then wind along around 
the base of a mountain spur that shoots 
away to the northward, and come to 

Iron Point — a small side-track, 12.4 
miles from Stone House. Here are located 
S lew eatile-yards and shutes for loading 
cattle. At this station the bluffs draw 
close and high on each side, with the river 
and a narrow atrip of meadow land on tiie 
right. After passing around (he point and 
through numerous cuts for two miles, the 
canyon widens into a valley for several 
miles, then closes in, and the train passes 
around Knottier rocky point into another 
valley, and stops at 

Oo Icon da a station 11.4 miles from 
Iron Point. This is a small station with a 
few good buildings. Large herds of cattle 
range near by in Ihe sin-rounding valleys, 
and on the bluffs. Rich mines of gold 
and silver are located both to the north 
and south; one, the Goleonda mine and 
mill, only three miles distant to ihe Booth, 
Close to the west of the siaiiou, under the 
edge of the bluff on the right, are located 
some hot springs. Here some of the set- 
tlers—as at SpriiiLrv-ille, Utah— use die hot 
wiiti.! r for I heir advantage- — one for milling 
the other for stimulating the soil. 

Continuing our journey, we pass over a 
broad sage-brush plain, with wide mead- 
— beyond, for 10,9 miles to - 



Tnle — au unimportant station. Pass- 
ing on down the valley we skirt the hills 
on our left, drawing still closer, in some 
places Ihe spurs reaching to the track. Un 
our left is an opening In the hills, from 
whence a canyon opens out near the KM& 
fctde. It is about five miles long, contain- 
ing living springs. Here were discovered 
the Brat mines In this part of Nevada. In 
the spring of 1HM1, Mr. Barheau, who was 
li'.'ii.lin^ stuck for Copuming, discovered 
the silver ore, and from this beginning, thu 
prospecting was carried on with vigor, 
which resulted in locatiug many very val- 
iiaUobodics of ore. 

From Tule it is 5.8 miles to the end of 
the Humboldt division, at Wiunoinucca. 

Winneinncca— is tho commence- 
ment of the Truckce Division. The station 
was named afler a chief of the I'hile In- 
dians who formerly resided here. Eleva- 
Hon 4,ii:il feet. Distauce from Omaha 
1,451 miles; from San Francisco 463 

Winnemucca is the county seat of Hum- 
holdt county, and is composed of what is 
known as the old and new towns, which, 
together, contain about 800 inhabitant* 
The old town is situated on the low land 
directly fronting the station, nboui :;o(i 
yards distant. Though so near, it is hid 
from sight until yon approach the bank 
and look over. The town contains about 
fill buildings of all sru-K, among which are 
a fine new court-house, stamp mill, smelt- 
ing works, flouring mill, and a good hotel, 
the Central Pacific. 

The buildings with few exceptions, we 
of wood, new, and like moat of the railroad 
towns, more useful than ornamental. The 
company have located here the usual 
division work and repair shops, including 
a 10-slall round-house, Tliey are built of 
wood in the most substantial manne 



around and near Winnemucca, 
number of mills and furnaces are in opera- 
tion, all of which are said to bo doing welL 
in the Winnemucca Range, many lodes of 
silver-bearing ore have been bleated which 
promise a fair return for working. 

Stages leave here daily for Camp Mc- 
Dermott, 80 miles, fare (115; Paradise, 40 
miles, fare #5; Silver City, Idaho, 200 
miles, fare (40; Boise i'iiv. BBS miles, far,! 
$40. Fast freight trains run from this 
station to all the above towns, and to the 
mining camps in the adjoining country. 
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The Siftw State, a weekly newspaper, 
Is published here. Winnemucca la the 
great distributing point for a number of 
mining districts to the north and south, and 
does an extensive freighting business. 
Many herds of cattle ana sheep range the 
adjacent country, and large numbers are 
brought here for shipment to California. 

Mud Lakb— is about 50 miles west of 
this station across the Humboldt, which 
here turns to the south, and is one of those 
peculiar lakes found in the great basin of 
Nevada. The lake receives the waters of 
Quinn's River and several smaller tribu- 
taries during the wet season. It has no 
outlet, unless its connection with Pyramid 
and Winnemucca lakes could be so des'~ 
nated. It is about SO miles long by 
wide, In high water; in summer it dwin- 
dles down to a marshy tract of land and 



large stagnant pool. At the head of the 
lake is Black Hock, a noted landmark, in 
this part of the country. It is a bold, rocky 
headland, rising about 1,800 feet above the 
lake, bleak, bare, and extending for several 
miles. It is an isolated peak in this desert 
waste, keeping solitary guard amid the 
surrounding deso'ation. 

Pyramid Lake — is about 20 miles south 
of Mud Lake, which receives the waters of 
Truckee River. It is about 30 miles long 
by 20 wide during the wet seasons. The 
quality of tbe water is superior to that of 
Hud Lake, though the water of all these 
lakes is more or less brackish. 

Wiknehuoua T.^gg. — a few miles east 
of Pyramid Lake, is another stagnant 
pond,about 15mileslongby tenwide. This 
lake is connected with PvwsnJ.4. \jasa\re ■*. \ 
small sttearn, «A *&»!. \n. 'Wao. ■*SbC*»^ 



Lake, but only during high water, when 
the streams flowing into them cause them 
to spread fur over the low, sandy waste 
around them. 

Returning to Winnemucca, we resume 
our journey. The road bercrs away to the 
southward, skirling the low hilis which 
extend from the Winneniucca Mountain 
toward Humboldt Lake. The general 
aspect of the country, is sage and alkali on 
tin* bottoms, and sage and hunch-grass on 
the bluffs. 

Rose Creek— comes next, 8.88 miles, 
and 10.8 more, 

Raspberry Creek— Both the last 
named are unimportant stations where pas- 
senger trains seldom strip. They are each 
named after creeks near the stations, but 
why one should be Rose Creek uinl the 
n:iicr JUspberry Creek, wo never could 
learn. We saw" no indication of roses or 
raspberries at either creek. Gut they d/i 
have queer names for tilings in this 
country. "Where they call a Jack rabbit a 
" narrow gauge mule," we are prepared to 
hear sage-brush called roses, and grease- 
wood raspberries. 

Mill City— is 7.40 miles from Rasp- 
berry, and has some good buildings, among 
which is a fine hotel, close to the track on 
the right — and large freight warehouses; 
also cattle pens and shutes for shipping 
cattle, great numbers of which roam, over 
the bottoms and adjacent bluffs. Stages 
leave this station on arrival of the cars for 
Unionville, a thrifty and promising allvn 
mining town, 18 miles distant to thesouth- 

Homboldt— 11.7 miles from Mil] 
Citv, is a regular eating station where 
trains for the West stop SO minutes for 
supper, and those for the East the same 
time for breakfast. The meals are the beat 
on 'ho road. 

Here will be found the clearest, coldest 
mountain spring water along the road, and 
viewing it as it shoots up from the fountain 
in frontof the station, one quite forgets the 
look of desolation observable on every 
side, and that this station is oa the edge of 
the great Nevada Desert. 

T " r - worth the while of 
to examine the 
op here and remait 
I — for one day will not suffice— although 

the careless passer-by the country ap- 
pears devoid of interest. Those who wish 
to delve into nature's mysteries can here find 
pleasant and profitable employment The 



any tourist who 
mders of natu 
r a few days 



whole sum of man's existence does not con- 
sist in mines, mills, merchandise and 
money. There arc- other ways of employ- 
ing the mind besides bending its energies 
to the accumulation of wealth ; there is still 
itnoiuerGod, mightier than Mammon, w 
shiped by Hie few. Among the workjof I 
His hands— these barren plains, browm I 
hills and curious lakes— the seeker after I 
knowledge can find ample opportunities to 
gratify his taste. The singular formation 
of the soil, the lava deposits of a by-gone 
age, the fossil remains and marine evi- 
dences of past Buhmersion, and, above all 
else, the grand and unsolved problem by 
whieh the wain's that are continually pour. 
ing into this great basin are prevented from 
overflowing the low land around them, are 
objects worthy of the close attention and 
investigation of the scholar and philoso- 
pher. Prom this station, the noted points 
of the country are easy of access. 

Here one can observe the effects of irri- 
gation oa this sandy, sage-brush country. 
The garden at the station produces vege- 
tables, corn and fruit trees luxuriantly, and 
yet buta short lime has elapsed since it 
was covered with a rank growth of eage- 

About seven miles to the northeast may 
be seen 8tar Peak, the highest point in the 
Humboldt Range, on which the snow con- 
tinues to hold its icy sway the whole year 
round. Two and one-half miles southeast 
aretheHumboldtmines — five in number- 
rich in gold and silver. The discovery of 
a borax mine near the station has been re- 
cently reported. Five miles to the north- 
west are the Lanson Meadows, on which 
are cut immense quantities of as good 
grass as can be found in the country. 
Thirty miles north are the new sulphur 
mines, where that SM/iicioui mineral has 
been found in an almost pure state, and bo 
hard that it requires to be blasted before it 
can be got out of the mine, and in quanti- 
ties sufficient to enable those operating the 
mine to ship from SO to 30 car-loads a 
week to Ban Francisco. Leaving Hum- 
boldt, about one mile distant, on the right 
near the road, is another sulphur mine- 
but nothing baa been done with it. 

Rye Patch— is 11.23 miles from Hum- 
boldt, named for a Bpeciesof wild rye that 
grows luxuriantly on the moist ground 
near the station. 

To the left of the road, against the hill- 
side, is another hot spring, over whose sur- 
face a. cloud of vapor is generally floating. 
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The medicinal qualities of the water are 
highly spoken of by those who never tried 
them, but we could learn of no reliable 
analysis of its properties. To the right of 
the track is located a 10-stamp quartz mill, 
the ores for which come from the moun- 
tains on the left The Bye Patch and £1- 
dorado mining Districts are to the left, 
from five to fifteen miles distant, for which 
most of the supplies are hauled from this 
station. 

Oreana— is reached after passing over 
a rough, uneven country for 10.12 miles. 
To the southeastward are located a num- 
ber of mining districts, in which are lo- 
cated a number of stamp mills and smelt- 
ing works. 

Leaving the station to the west, the long 
gray line of the desert is seen cheerless 
and desolate. We draw near the river 
again and catch occasional glimpses of 
narrow, green meadows, with here and 
there a farm-house by the river-side; 
pass a smelting furnace and stamp mill — 
cm the Humboldt River— to the right, which 
has been dammed near by to afford water 
power. Five miles from the station we 
cross a Howe truss bridge over the river, 
which here winds away on our left until it 
reaches the lake a few miles beyond. The 
current and volume of the river has been 
materially reduced since we left it at the 
head of the Big Bend. 

IiOvelocks— 11.86 miles from Ore- 
ana, derives its name from an old meadow 
ranche which is situated near, upon which, 
during the summer, large quantities of hay 
are cut and baled for market Borne at- 
tempt has been made at farming near by, 
but little of the country is adapted to the 
purpose. Cattle and sheep raising is the 
principal occupation of the people — but 
lew herds will be seen hereafter on our 
route. Reliable authority places the num- 
ber of head of stock now along the Hum- 
boldt River and adjacent yalleys— 1878 — 
cattle, 853,000 head; sheep, 80,000 head. 
During the year there were shipped from 
the same section to Chicago 20 car-loads of 
cattle, and 486 car-loads to San Francisco. 

Passing on over alkali beds, sand-hills 
and sage-brush knobs, the meadow-lands 
along the bottom get narrower, and 
finally fade from sight altogether, and we 
find ourselves fairly out on the 

Great Nevada Desert— This desert 
occupies the largest portion of the Ne- 
vada Basin. In this section, to the north- 
ward, is Mud Lake, Pyramid Lake* Hum- 



boldt Winnemucca and Carson lakes, 
which receive the waters of several large 
rivers and numerous small creeks. As we 
have before stated, they form a portion of 
that vast desert belt which constitutes the 
central area of the Nevada Basin. The 
desert consists of barren plains destitute of 
wood or water, and low, broken hills, 
which afford but little wood, water or 
grass. It is a part of that belt which can 
be traced through the whole length of the 
State, from Oregon to Arizona, and far 
into the interior of that Territory. The 
Forty Mile Desert, and the barren country 
east of Walker's Lake, are part of this 
great division which extends southward, 
continued by those desolate plains, to the 
east of Silver Peak, on which the unfortu- 
nate Buel party suffered so terribly in their 
attempt to reach the Colorado River. 
Throughout mis vast extent of territory 
the same characteristics are found— evi- 
dences of recent volcanic action — alkaline 
flats, bassalt rocks, hot springs and sandy 
wastes abounding in all portions of this 
great belt. 

Although this desert is generally spoken 
of as a sandy waste, sand does not predom- 
inate. Sana hills and flats occur at inter* 
vals, but the main bed of the desert is lava 
and clay combined — one as destitute of the 
power of creating or supporting vegetable 
life as the other. The action of the 
elements has covered these clay and lava 
deposits with a coarse dust, resembling 
sand* which is blown about and deposited 
in curious drifts and knolls by the wind. 
Where more of sand than clay is found, 
the sage-brush occasionally appear£to have 
obtained a faint hold of life, and bravely 
triea to retain it 

Granite P^int— a flag station, is 
8.33 miles from Lovelock's. Passing on, 
an occasional glimpse of Humboldt Lake, 
which lies to the left of the road, can be 
obtained, and in full view 7.65 miles fur- 
ther, at 

Brown's— This station is situated 
about midway of the northern shore, 
directly opposite 

Humboldt Lakb— This body of water is 
about 35 miles long by ten wide, and is in 
reality a widening of the Humboldt River, 
which after coursing through 350 miles of 
country, empties its waters into this basin. 
Through this basin the water flows to the 
plains beyond by an outlet at the lower end . 
of the lake, uniting *mt&\k&^i^Kre» *& *^a \ 
sink of CwraoiLljs&i& ^\ta&. ^^ Tfc*s^N»^ 
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miles distant During the wet e 
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i tho fiwollen rivers have overflowed 
v lauds around the lakes and united 



r, uui'ut eighty miles or more in. length, 
witli a largo river emptying its waters into 
each end ; and for this vast volume ofwater 
Ihcro is no visible outlet 

Across tlii! outlet of Humboldt Lake a 
dam lias been erected, which has raised 
the water about six feet, completely oblit- 
erating the old emigrant road which passed 
eld c in tlirj fiimthorti shore. The necessi- 
ties of mining have at length utilized the 
waters of Uie bike, and now they are eni- 
plnyi'il in turning the machinery of a 
quartz mill. In the lower end of the lake 
In an islaud— along narrow strip of land— 
■. in I. - (tends up the lake and near the 
northern whore. Before the dam was put 
In Urn millet, this island waa part of the 
main land. There are several varieties of 
IImIi In the lake, ami an abundi 



waterfowl during portions of (tie year. 

Leavim- iii'uvvii's, and passing along tl 
nlinii; of tlin lake fur a fewn 



vonlug sand ridge bides tho lake from our 
night, and nlKiul eight miles west we ob- 
l.aina line view tii" rJir- Si nk of Carson Lake, 
wliir-ii i . iiMinill body of water lying a few 
ei north of the main Carson Lake, and 

necU'd with that and tllO. JlUinboIdt dlir- 
big II, e iViitHOtUJOU. 

if I, Ami lies directly south of 

1 1 n in l» ild! Luke, and is from 20 to 25 miles 

long, with a width of ten miles. In the 

wniurs cover considerable more 

area, the Sink and lake being One. 

■ mi Rivercmpliesintothe south- 
urn md of the lake, discharging a large 
minimi 'if wulnr. iVli.it becomes of the 
Vnat body of water continually pouring 
inhi Mitfao lakes, is the problem yet un- 
iiolveil. Botne claim the existence of un- 
di-ri'iiioiid el i,i n nels, and terrible stories 
are told of unfortunate people who have 
lii-en drawn down and disappeared for- 
ever. These stories must be taken with 
much allowance. If underground chan- 
nels exist, why is it that the lakes, which 
i 10 to 15 miles apart in low water 
J united during the winter floods? 
And how is it, that when the waters have 
subsided from these alkaline plains, that no 
openings for these channels are visible? 
The only rational theory for the escape of 
the waler is by evaporation. Examine 
each little stream bed that you meet with ; 
/ you find no water there in the summer. 



The sun is so "powerful on these 1st* I 
plains in summer that the water evnpo- I 
rates as soonas it escapes from the coolim 
shadows of tho hills. By_acuial expert 
ment it has been demonstrated that I 
Carson and Humboldt lakes the evapo: 
i of water is equal, in the summer, 
inches every 24 hours. In the winta. 
when the atmosphere is more humid, evap- 
oration is less, consequently the t ' 

iread over a larger area. 

Cabson HrvEiii which gives its na 
the lake, rises in the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, south of Lake 
Taboo and opposite the head waters of tie 
American River. From its source to i 
mouth is about 150 to 300 miles by theri 
er's course. From its source its course 
about due north for about 75 miles, when it 
turns to the cast, and follows that direction 
until it enters the lake. 

Under the general name of Carson Val- 
ley, the land bordering the river has long 
been celebrated as being one of tho best 
farming sections in the State. Thethriv. 
ing towns of Carson City and Genoa are 
aiiimtud in the valley, though that portion 
around Carson City is frequently designa- 
ted as Eagle Valley. The upper portion, 
from Carson to the foothills, is very fertile, 
and yields handsome crops of vegetables, 
though irrigation is necessary to insure a 
good yield. In Borne portions the small 
grains are successfully cultivated, and on 
the low lands an abundant crop of grass ia 
produced. The valley is thickly settled, 
the arable land being mostly occupied. 
South and west of the head waters of Car- 
son River, the head waters of Walter's 
River find their source. The west fork of 
Walker's River rises within a few miles of 
the eastern branches of the Carson. The 
east fork of Walker's Eiver runs due north 
until joined by tho west fork, when the 
course of the river is east for about forty 
miles, when it turns to the south, following 
that direction until it reaches Walker's 
Lake, about forty miles south of the sink 
of the Carson, having traversed in its tortu- 
ous course about 140 miles. In the val- 
leys, which are found at intervals alone the 
rivers, occasional spots of arable land are 
found, but as an agricultural country the 
valley of Walker's River is not a success. 

WALKER Lake is about 45 miles long 
by 20 miles wide. Like all the lakes in 
tue\)&am,\t.h.&5 no outlet. The water is 
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brackish and strongly impregnated with 
alkali. The general characteristics of the 
other lakes in. the great basin belong to this 
also ; the description of one embracing all 
points belonging to the others. 

White Plains-is 12.17 miles 
west of Brown's. This station is the low- 
est elevation on the Central Pacific railroad 
east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. As 
indicated by the name, the plains imme- 
diately around the station are white with 
alkali, solid beds of which slope away to 
the sinks of Carson and Humboldt lakes. 
No vegetation meets the eye when gazing 
on the vast expanse of dirty white alkali. 
The sun's rays seem to fall perpendicularly 
down on this barren scene, burning and 
withering, as though they would crush out 
any attempt which nature might make to 
introduce vegetable life. 

The water to fill the big tank at the sta- 
tion is pumped from the " Sink " by means 
of a stationary engine, which is situated 
about midway between the station and the 
Sink. 

Mirage— is 7.90 miles from White 
Plains. This station is named for that cu- 
rious phenomenon, the mirage (meerazh) 
which is often witnessed on the desert. 
In early days the toil-worn emigrant, when 
urging his weary team across the cheerless 
desert, has often had his heart lightened 
by the sight of clear, running streams, 
waving trees and broad, green meadows, 
which appeared to be but a little distance 
away. Often has the unwary traveler 
turned aside from his true course and fol- 
lowed the vision for weary miles, only to 
learn that he had followed a phantom, a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

What causes these optical delusions no 
one can tell, at least we never heard of a 
satisfactory reason being given for the ap- 
pearance of the phenomenon. We have 
seen the green fields, the leafy trees and 
the running waters; we have seen them all 
near by, as bright and beautiful as though 
they really existed, where they appeared 
too, in the midst of desolation, and we have 
seen them vanish at our approach. Who 
knows how many luckless travelers have 
followed these visions, until, overcome with 
thirst and heat, they laid down to die on the 
burning sands, far from the cooling shade 
of the trees they might never reach ; far 
from the music of running waters, which 
they might hear no more. 

Onward we go, reclining on the soft 
cushions of the elegant palace car, thirty 



miles an hour; rolling over the alkali 
and gray lava beds, scarcely giving a 
thought to those who, in early days, suf- 
fered so fearfully while crossing these 
plains, and, perchance, left their bones 
to bleach and whiten upon these barren 
sands. 

Hot Springs — is 6.57 miles west of 
Mirage. Here, to the right of the road, can 
be seen more of these bubbling, spurting 
curiosities — these escape pipes, or safety 
valves for the discharge or the super-abun- 
dant steam inside the globe, which are 
scattered over the great basin. Extensive 
salt works are located at this station, from 
which a car-load or more of salt is shipped 
daily. The salt springs are about four 
miles west of the station. 

The Saxon American Borax Co. have 
erected works here which cost about $200,- 
000. They are situated a half-mile south of 
the station, in plain view. 

Passing on, we find no change to note, 
unless it be that the beds of alkali are oc- 
casionally intermixed with brown patches 
of lava and sand. A few bunches of 
stunted sage-brush occasionally break the 
monotony of the scene. It is worthy of 
notice that this hardy shrub is never found 
growing singly and alone. The reason for 
it is evident No single shrub could ever 
maintain an existence here. It must have 
help ; consequently we find it in clumps for 
mutual aid and protection. 

Desert— is 11.7 miles from Hot 
Springs. This is, indeed, a desert In the 
next 5.97 miles, we sain about 100 feet alti- 
tude, pass Two Mile Station, descend 82 
feet in the next 2.37 miles, and arrive at 

Wadaworth— This town is situated 
on the east bank of the Truckee River and 
the western border of the desert, and con- 
tains some good buildings, and a popula- 
tion of about 450. 

The division workshops are located 
here, and consist of a round-house of 20 
stalls, car, machine and blacksmith shops. 
Adjoining the workshops, a piece of land 
has been fenced in, set out with trees, a 
fountain erected, and a sward formed, by 
sowing grass-seed and irrigating it— mak- 
ing a beautiful little oasis. Considerable 
freight is shipped from this station to min- 
ing; camps to the south. 

Pine Grove Copper Mines lies six miles 
south of the town. They attract little at- 
tention, that mineral not being much. L 
sought after. Tea. m\i» sssofia. «t^ "fc^ \ 
I Desert mYne&^ViOa. c©ws«X <& ^y3&X*«- 
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Truckee City- 
Little True kee, 
the outlet of 
Dormer Lake, 
mid turna to 
the east,follow- 
i ng tiiat 
until it reaches 
this place, 
where it 
north about 35 
miles, branch- 

amid and the 

The level 
lands border- 
inglheTruckei 

lpland co ~ 

. .. iraed tliai 
...ight be rendered productive by i 
tion, and the experiment has been tried in. 
a small way, but with no flattering result. 
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The upper portions of the valley, especially 
that which borders on Lake Tahoe, is ex- 
cellent farming land. Between these two 
points— the meadows and the lake — but 
little meadow land is found, the val- 
ley being reduced to narrow strips of 
low land in the canyons and narrows, and 
broad, gravelly uplands in the more open 
countrv. 

Salvia— a small side-track, comes next 
after Wadsworth, 7.25 miles distant Soon 
we pass around a lava bluff, called lied 
Hock, on the right, and 7.55 miles brings 
ns to 

Clark's — in a round valley, sur- 
rounded by fenced fields, where good 
crops of vegetables are raised for market 
in mining towns to the south. From 
Clark's, it is 11.96 miles to 

Vista— a small station situated on the 
northern edge of what is known as the 
ckee Meadows. In early days these 
meadows were a noted rendezvous of the 
emigrants, who camped here for days to 
recruit their teams after crossing the desert. 
They have an extent of about twelve miles 
in length by about two miles in width, 
inclosing considerable excellent grass 
land. Vegetables and small grains are 
successfully cultivated on portions of the 
moist land. 

Ifceno— is 7.64 miles from Vista ; is the 
county seat of Washo county, and contains 
a population of about 1,500. It was named 
in honor of General Reno, who was killed at 
e battle of South Mountain. This city has 
rapidly improved within the last six years, 
and now contains five church edifices, two 
anks, a fine courthouse, a number of good 
nsiness blocks, a steam fire department, 
several small factories, two daily news- 
papers, the Journal and the Gazette, and is 
the distributing point for an enormous 
freighting business to the north, as well as 
the south. Some good agricultural land 
surrounds the town, as well as many herds 
of cattle and sheep. The State Agricul- 
tural grounds are located here, in which is 
a very fine race track. The Lake House is 
the principal hotel. Stages leave daily for 
Susanville, 90 miles. 
The English works are near the town, 
ffording excellent means by which to test 
he ores discovered in the neighborhood. 
The greatest mining region in the world 
% reached via Reno. Virginia City, located 
ver the mountain to the southeast, from 
bis station is only 21 miles distant, by the 
Id wagon road, but by rail it is 52 miles. 



Before the completion of this road, Vir- 
ginia City was reached by stage, over a 
tearfully sleep zig-zag mountain road, but 
the diilerence between the "old and the 
new" is more than made up in the com- 
fort of the passage if not in time. 

At the time when these stages were run- 
ning to convey passengers, a fast '• Pony 
Express " was run for the purpose of carry- 
ing Wells, Fargo & Co.'s letter bags. This 
pony express was once a great institution. 
Approaching Reno, the traveler could have 
observed that the mail express bags were 
thrown from the cars before the train had 
ceased its motion. By watching the pro- 
ceedings still further he would see that 
they are transferred to the backs of stout 
horses, already bestrode by light, wiry 
riders. In a moment all is ready, and 
away they dash under whip and spur to 
the next station, when, changing horses, 
they are off again. Three relays of, horses 
were used, and some " good time " was often 
made by these riders. 

Let us take a run up and see this 
Huge Bonanza Country. 

Virginia A Truckee Railroad* 

Principal office, Carson, Nevada. 

D. O. Mills Preset San Faancisco. 

H. M. Yk rington. . .. QenH SupH .... Carson, JVeVi 
E.Niles Qen'lT.A. ... " " 

This load was commenced at Carson 
City, March 19th, 1809, completed to Vir. 
giniaCity in the following November, and 
to Reno in 1871. The length is 52.2 miles ; 
the grade in places is 115 feet to the mile, 
and there are six tunnels, of the aggregate 
length of 8,000 feet ; the shortest curve is 
19 degrees — between Gold Hill and Vir- 
ginia City. 

The train for Virginia stands on the oppo- 
site side of the station building from the 
C. P. Let us step on board, fiom Reno, 
our course is east of south, crossing a por- 
tion of the Truckee Meadows, a few well- 
cultivated fields and greater quantities of 
sage and grease-wood. The first station on 
the bills is 3.5 miles from Reno, called 

Anderson's — but we do not stop. Cross- 
ing the river, we pass the first of a series 
of V-shaped flumes, which are constructed 
to float down wood and lumber from the 
mountains. The one we are now passing 
is said to be 15 miles in length. 

Huppaker's — cornea n&x&— ' s&ua ^»8* 
miie8, where another ftxvma \a> ^%s»fck0otfQ&. 
of which, are on \kfc T\ga^ *2&& \*»& <Qaw» 
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freight— wood— close to the track of our 
road. Aliing here wo Unil some bRKd 

mcadouSOn'tllf It'll, I'll' fil^i "II thr> right. 

passing over l.'J miles from the last station 

Bumvs's- Here is the end of another 
flume, iind 2.4 miles further, and after 
curving around to the right, up a broad 
roller, arrive at the 

Steamboat Swore*— which are eleven 
miles smith of lic.no. There are several ol 
these curious springs within a short dis- 
tance of the road. They are near each 
other, all having a common source, though 
different outlets, appareut.lv. They arc sit- 
uated to i he riuht. i.f I he readjust before 
read ii 05: tin.: station, a short distance above 
the track; arc slrnngly impregnated with 
sulphur, and ar: very hot. though the tem- 
perature varies in different Bprtngs. 



They are said to possess excellent 
dirimii ([iialities. At limes they are quite 
active, emitting jets of water and clouds 
of steam, which at a distance resemble the 
blowing oil of steam 1Vc.mii a large boiler. 
The ground around Litem is soft and trcarh- 
erous iu places, as though it had been 
thrown up by tin' springs, and had not yet 
cooled or hardentd. It is related that once 
upon a time, when a party of emigrants, 
■who were toiling across tin; plains, arrived 
uear these springs about tamping li mo, 
they sent a man ahead — a Dutchman— to 
look out f't' a suitable place for camping— 
one where water and gmss could be ob- 
tained. In his search the Dutchman dis- 
covered these springs, which happened to 
be quiet at the lime, and knelt down to 
take a drink of the clear, nice-looking 
water. Just at that instant a jet of spray 
was thrown out aud over the astonished 
Dutchman. Springing to his feet, he 
dashed away to the train, shouting at the 
top of his voice, "Drive on I drive ont 
h— 1 is not five miles from this place!" 
Guess the innocent fellow firmly believed, 
what he uttered. 

The traveler will find the springs sudi- 
cienUy Interesting to repay him for the 
trouble of pausing here awhile and taking 
a look around. At the station will be 
tonnd ft comfortable hotel, ample bath ac- 
commodations, and about a half-dozen resi- 
de 1 1 CCS. 

Leaving the springs, our course is south . 

up a narrow valley, in which is some good 

farming land, with high bluffs on each 

J side; cross and re-cross Steamboat Creek, 



VERLASD TOURIST 

where there arc many evidences of placer 
mining; twist ami climb, Ijclwi en high pro- 
jecting cliffs, and suddenly emerge into i 
great valley, and stop at 

Washoe City— Ah! here is a child of 
the past. Iu its palmy days Washoe was 
lively a city, or camp, as could be found 
._ tlio whole mining region. Where thou- 
saads of people once Wiled, there are now 
only a few dozen, and most of those are 
entailed in other pursuits than mining. 
On the right is another flume for floating 
wood from the mountains on the west- 

The valley near this place is from half to 

a. mile in width, surrounded by hi ah. moun- 
tain- lli.'hi idlest peak of which is _\lt. Rose, 
at. Hie siiutli'cndoi'tlie valley, over S.iiflO feet 
in height. The mountains on the east are 
hare, with some sage and bunch-grass, 
while those on the west are covered, (he 
greater part, with pine and spruce timber. 

Leaving Wa.iboc, we pass, on the left, 
ihe Old Uphir Mill, a stone building — now 
in ruius — which once gave employment to 
about 150 men, besides a $30,000 a. year 
superintendent. 

Fkanxtowh— is4-7 miles from Washoe^ 

growing station iu the midst of Washoe 
" llc>; imputation about 150. A "V" flume 
mu-.s down on the right. There are Bome 

g 1 farming lands along here, but the 

greater portion is only adapted for grazing 
purposes. 

Washob Lake, on the left, is about four 
miles long and one mile wide. On the 
east Bide of the lake is Bower's Hotel, a 
great resort in the summer for pie-nic par- 
ties from Iheciliestothe southward. From 
Franktown it is 2.15 miles to 
Mru. Station— near the site of an old 
ill, where ani it her" V Hume comes ibuvn 
from the mountains on the right, making 
x since leaving Beno. 
Proceeding south, the valley narrows 
and is soon crowded out completely, and 
' : up onto the southern rim; and 
then, n look back will take in the wholf 
valley and lake from end to end, and t 
beautiful view it is. At this narrow gorg, 
the railroad track crosses the great 

Water Syphon, through which flu 
water is conducted from the Sierra Nevadi 
Mountains, on the west, across tins ijanvu 

Sirge for supplying Virginia City, Cold 
ill mid Silver City. It is an achievement 
which finds no parallel in the history nf 



//ioj7 S 'Ji((Jirous'hanarrowcauyoi\ l \vsuva.u.\ictiiS>neevine. The total length 
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of the pipe used is but litlieless than teven 

At the point when; llm water ia taken 
from Dnll's Creek, up in the Sierras, it is 
brought in an IB-inch flume, four miles 
long, to the point of a spur on the west side 
of Wiuilioc Valley, the height of which is 
2,100 feet above the raili.ud track. Attlic 
point where the water in tin.- Hume reaches 
the spur it ia received In an. iron pipe, 
which, after running ulong (lie crest, de- 
scending, crossing and ascending twelve 
steep canyons on its rcule, Anally descends 
inlo Ihis gorge, crosses it from the west, 
and ascends the cliff on the east side to a 
heighten, 540 feet, where it ia taken by 
another flume ami con dueled to a reservoir 
n the Divide between Virginia City and 
Gold Hill. The pipo has an orifice twelve 
inches in diameter, and where the pressure 
is the greatest, is tivc-sixtecniiiB of an inch 
in thickness, riveted with live-eighth inch 
rivets in double rows. Where " 



1MB lessens, the thickness of lie material 
gradually decreases. 

The amount of rolled iron used in c 
slru.-liiiLj; (he pipe was 1 .1!)0,000 lbs. One 
million rivei- and ">r.\rtno lbs. of lead were 
used on the pipe. Before being used, ench 
length of pipe— 01) feet Ion?, each— i 
heated to alcmpcr,iiui-e of ;;?" degrees, t._ . 
submerged in a bath of asphaltum and 
coal tar, io prevent corroding. At the bot- 
tom of each depression (here is a blow-off 
cock, for removing any sediment that 
might accumulate, and at each elevation is 
an air-cock to let out the air when the 
water is first introduced into the pipes. 
Where the waler pipe runs under the rail. 
road irack, il is siiiTuuinler! with a massive 
iron sleeve, twelve, feet long, to proteetit 
from the jar of passing train-.. This pip.: 
isi.-.L|>:iUe nf furnUI-.inir '.■MDO.CMM) gallons 
of water a day. The whole cost of eon 
Rtruction was $7.10,000. Amovement isnow 
on foot to lay another and much larger 




pipe near the present one. 

Prom Mil] station it is 8JS miles to 

Lake View — situated just south of 
the southern rim of the Washoe Valley, in 
the gorge above alluded to. Soon after 
leaving ihe station, we pass into a tunnel, 
through a projecting cliff, which thoots 
out from the right, and comes out on the 
side of the mountain overlooking the 
beautiful Eagle or Carson Valley. Away 
'illie distance, lour miles away, can bo 
3en Carson City, a little further, Carson 
River, and beyond holh, the mountains, 
just bevoud which is Walker's River, and 
then Walker's Lake. 

Winding and descending around the 
side of lliu UK.'i.inlaui, through numerous 
rocky cuts, a distance of 4.G miles from 
Lake View, we arrive at 

Carson Citt— the capital of the Slate 
of Nevada. It is limited in Eagle Yalhv, 
on the Carson River, at the loot of the 
eastern base of the Sierras, and contains 
about 4,000 population ; is 31.1 miles south 
from Reno, and 21.1 miles southwest 
from Virginia City. It is (he oldest town 
in ihii Stale, ami has a good mauv line 
private- and public buildings. The town is 
tastefully decorated with. shade trees, and lias 
an abundance of good water. The United 
States Branch Mint of Nevada is located 
here. The capital is located in the center 
of a Pi a/a, and is surrounded by an iron 
fence. It is two stoiy and bascmeDt, made 
of cut stone. 

Carson is a busy city, has some good 
blocks ot buildings, several good hotels, 
chief of which is the Ormsby; four 
churches, live schools, two daily newspa- 
pers—the Morning Appenl and toeJTsKiis 
Tribune. Here are loealcd (tie machine 
shops of Ihe Railroad Com pany, and several 
manufactories. Carson City is in the center 
of Ihe best farming land on Carson River, 
and ihe best in this" part of the State, and is 
the (list ributing point for a vast amount of 
freight, destined for the southern mines. 

To the south of the city, comes down " 
large "V" flume from the Sierras, <_ 
Clear Creek Canyon, owned by the 
Railroad Company through which thou- 
sands of cords of wood and millions 
of feet of lumber are landed at Carson 
weekly. Four and six horse coaches 
leave Carson dailj , carrying pas-eugcrs, 
mails and express. From Carson to 
itor, the distance is 4(> miles, and to 
r Mountain, in Alpine county, Cal. 
'lea; to Bishop's Creek, 103 miles 



mails 

B 



Benton, 150 miles in Mono county, Cal, 
Sweetwater, 13 miles, Aurora, [I 
Bodie, 118 miles, Marielte, i if, miles, Bell- 
ville, 155 miles, Candelaria, lf>5 milts, 
Columbus, 173 miles and Silver Peak, 228 

miles in Esmeralda c ily, Nevada,— To 

Independerice,is234niiU.'s; [.":■■ 
miles, and Cerro Gordo, 374 miles, in Inyo 
county, Cal. The fare to these place) 
' out 15 cents per mile. A stage 
Genoa and Markleville, and in 
to LakeTahoe, at Gtlenbrook, 
10 miies. i Ins lineconnects at Tahoe City, 
with stages forTruekce.theSuLum.it, and 
also wilii ihe new line over the mountains 
to the Calavaras Grove. Leaving Carson, 
our course is to the northeast, across a 
broad bottom. To the right, about two 
miles distant, beside a round butte, is a 
large huiUling— a tinge boarding-house — 



fire, will, but by due course of law, and 
w]it-n the law is satisfied, it is hoped they 
will leave this States Prison and become 

Near the prison are the Carson Warm 
Springs, where ore ample accommodations 
for bathing. 

Lookoitt— is the first station from Car- 
son, 1.1 miles distant, hut our cars lookout 
not to stop, and 1-3 miles further, brings 

EMPntE— This is a town of about 1,000 
popnbiijon, situated on the north bank of 
Carson River. Here are located the big 
Spanish or Mexican mill, on the right, then 
(lie Morgan or Yellow Jacket mill, and 
then the'Kmpire. 1'assing on, down the 
bank of Ihe Carson, we curve around the 
point of a bhitV, pass ihe Brunswick mill on 
the left, near the station of the same name, 
1.3 miles from Empire. Soon the valley is 
crowded out, and we enter a canyon, with 
the river to our right, just below, as we are 
now climbing up a heavy grade. To our 
right, but far below, is the Vivian, and the 
Merrimac mills, nearly one mile from the 
Kn.mswick. Continuing on up, still up- 
ward, we come to the Santiago mill, 1.8 
miles further. This mill is situaled about 
afiii feet below the road, on the right, and 
almost under it. Bhutea run from the track 
above to the mill below, for dumping ore 
or coal. The road is now far up em the side 
of the mountain, much of the way blasted 
out. from the solid rock, and very crooked. 
The canyon on Ihe Carson River is far 
below, on ihe right, and soon will be lost 
to view. 
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Eubeka — is half a mile from Santiago, 
with a narrow-gauge track on our right, 
away down the river. Near the track on 
the right, is the dump-shute of the Eureka 
mill. Ascending rapidly and tortuously 
for two miles, we come to 

liouND House — Here all supplies for 
Dayton and Sutroville, are re-shipped on 
wagons; distance to Dayton, four miles, 
to Sutroville, five miles. Stages run daily. 
A. large amount of freight is shipped from 
this point for Columbus, and the Monte 
Christo country. Since the completion of 
the steam-tug on Walker Lake, teams that 
pass over Holmes' toll-road are conveyed a 
distance of 85 miles, saving 45 miles of 
teaming around the north end of the lake, 
through deep sand. This tug is 60 feet 
long, with a breadth of 18 feet, and takes 
on a four or six horse team, but not a 
"prairie schooner " of twelve or sixteen 
animals. However, a larger boat is being 
constructed to accommodate this trade. 

Sutbo Tunnel — This tunnel is one of 
the most important enterprises ever inau- 
gurated in mining operations in this or any 
other country. The object sought is ven- 
tilation, drainage, and a cheap means of 
working the mines, or bringing the ores to 
the surface. The tunnel commences in 
the valley of the Carson River ; is 14 feet 
wide at the bottom, 13 feet at the top, and 
10 feet high. 

The main tunnel is 20,018 feet in length, 
and the cross tunnels will be about 12,000 
feet more. The tunnel strikes the Com- 
stock ledge at a depth 2,000 feet below the 
point of the croppings. The work of 
extending the cross tunnels is being 
pushed ahead vigorously, and over 480 
feet had been completed at the commence- 
ment of the year 1879. On the completion 
of the main tunnel, a misunderstanding 
arose between the Tunnel Co. and the mine 
owners, but was settled amicably. 

.Near Mound House is a gypsum mine 
of good quality, large amounts of which 
are shipped to San Francisco. A track 
branches oft* near the station, to the right, 
for Silver City, situated about two miles to 
the eastward, in a narrow canyon, in plain 
view, where are located a number of quartz 
mills. 

Silver — is the next station, 3 3 miles 
from Mound House. Here ore is dumped 
down a shute to the right, and taken to the 
mills below The best view of Silver City 
— a place of 1,000 population, all of whom 
are engaged in mining, having one news- 



paper, the Beporter—c&R now be had on 
the right ; curving around to the left, we 
come to the American Flat tunnel, 900 feet 
long. It was at this tunnel where a thrill- 
ing incident occurred, October 17, 1872. 
(See Annex No. 34.) The fire alluded to 
in the annex cost the Railroad Company 
$500,000. It took two months to replace 
the timbering, during which time all 
passengers, freight, mails and express, had 
to be transferred by teams. 

Passing through the tunnel, Mt. David, 
son looms up directly ahead, 7,827 feet 
above sea-level ; to the right is Gold Hill — 
far away, in a narrow canyon. The train 
runs around the side of the mountain, de- 
scribing a great curve to the north and 
eastward, passing numerous mills, among 
which are the Rock Island, down on the 
right ; the Baltimore, a track to the Over- 
man, the Knickerbocker, Belcher, Baltic, 
and many other mills, both on the right 
and left, and finally cross over a huge mill, 
and one of the principal streets of the city 
of Gold Hill, which extends to the left up 
a narrow canyon, and stops at the depot in 
the city of 

Gold Hill — This is a flourishing min- 
ing city, 19 miles from Carson and two 
from V irginia ; population, 6,000. It con- 
sists mostly of one main street, built along 
a steep ravine. The city has some good 
buildings, among which are one good 
hotel, the Vesey House ; and one daily news- 
paper, the Go Id Hill News. The city is sur- 
rounded with mills of all sorts, sizes and 
kinds, and all is noise and business night 
and day. The street between Gold Hill 
and Virginia is so generally built up that 
one cannot tell where the dividing line is 
between them. An omnibus line plies be- 
tween the two cities, running every fifteen 
minutes. 

Passing on from Gold Hill two miles, 
around sharp curves, through three short 
tunnels in quick succession, with mills to 
the right, mills to the left, and mills all 
around us, we arrive at 

Virginia City— This city is on the 
southeastern slope of Mt. Davidson, at an 
elevation of 6,200 feet, with the mountain 
rising 1,627 fijet above it. The city is built 
along the side of the mountain— one main 
street, with numerous steep cross-streets — 
and contains some very fine business blocks. 
Virginia is 21 miles from Carson, and 52 . 
miles by rail, from Re-wc^^xA ^s-o^s&aa. ^ \ 
population of «too\x\A^m, *. ^sak^** 8 *' 
tion of wYvoyxi ax* eng&ge& Va> \saasswt «« 



erathnis inuucdialclv itndrr the city, from 
l/ilKMo li.200 feet. 

Tin: Euterprite and llie Chron iWf— both 
daily and weekly papers — uru published 

The religious 11111] i-iliii'iitiuiiii! iul.erc^s 
are well represented by churches and 
schools. 

There are a number of lintels in ihc city, 
nt which the traveler will find good ac- 

coninmdlltionS. TLe INTERNATIONAL 13 

the principal one. 
At both Virginia and Gold TTilI, ere 

located giTtitnumbersof smelling furnaces, 
redact inn works and stamp mills, n'l llinn- 
ili.'i iiiir away, night unci day, Tbe fires 
from these works, at night, light up with a 
lurid gin re all surrounding objects. There 

are no two cities in tho world more cos. 
mopolilau; here, meet and jostle, the peo. 
pie from every land uml Clime; the rich 
and llie poor; the miser and llie spcud- 



the rule. All gamble in min- 
ing blocks, from the hoot-black or servant 
girl to the Rev, Mr. Whiletie, or tho Bo- 
nanza-Nabob. The whole people aru alive 
to each movement of tho " block iinlicn- 
ton." as much as the "Snow halls " wore 
in Baltimore twenty-live years ago on the 
lottery anil policy'luisiness; 4-11-41 was 
their god; the tick of llie " indicator" is 
the god of this people. The saying that 
" It is not birth, nor wealth, nor State— its 
git up and git that makes men great," has 



eated by danus Kinney, better known as 
"Old Virginia," on llie 2lhl of February. 
1MH, iii the Virginia mining district and 
on the "Virginia droppings." The old 
prospector gave bin name b. the city, crop- 
pings and district. In June, 18511, rich de- 
posits of silver ore were discovered b\ 
Peter O'Reilly and Patrick Mclaughlin, 
on what is now Ihe pound of the Uphir 
Mining Company. They were engaged in 
gold willing, mid uncovered a rie'h vein 
of Bulphuret of silver, when engaged in 

ivating a place wherein to catch a sup- 

r for their rockers. The dis- 

mw\e on ground claimed by 



Mining 

gold wt 

of sulj 

h excavat 

I ply of 



Kirby and others. A Mr. Corostock v 
lployed to purchase the claims of Kirby 
ia those holding with him, hence, Coni- 
stock's name was given lo the lode. 

The Comstock Lode — is about four 
miles in length, the out-croppings exiend- 
i-.. ;,j a broad belt along, the mountain 
It extends under Virginia City and 
Gold Hill; the ground on which these 
cities arc built being all '•honey-combed " 
undermined; in fact, the whole moun- 
n is a series of shafts, tunnels and c.av- 
13 from which the ore baa been taken. 
Tho vein is broken and irregular at inter- 
vals along its length us far as traced, owing 
'" the formation of the mountain. It is 
iO very irregular in thickness. Io some 
places the fissure ranges from TO to as high 
as 200 feet in width, while at other points 
Hie walls come close together. Tin great 
est variation in width occurs at a depth of 
from 400 to (an) feel, from Hi-- surface. The 
principal silver ores of this bide are. slcple 
aiiile, vitreous silver ore, native- silver alio 
very rich galena. Pyralgyrite, or ruby 
silver, horn silver and p'olybusite, we 
found in small quantities, together with 
iron and copper pyrin s zinc-blende, car- 
bonate of lead, pyromorphile and native 
gold. 

'llie number of mills in and around Cob! 
Hill and Virginia, and at other points, 
which work on ore from this lode, i- I" 1 . 
I ween 71 and So. They are scattered around 
lliroutrh several counties, including Slorcy 
(where the lode lies), Lyon, Washoe and 
Ormsby, from JO to 40 in number being in 
Storey county. The product of the f.'imi- 
stock lode has been beyond that of any 
silver vein of which we have any reeonl : 
furnishing the largest portion of bullion 
produced on the Pacific Slope. 

From the Mining Directory of the 
American Mining Agency of Chicago, we 
learo that llie cross yield of til! the mines 
of the precious metals in the Stale of 
Nevada, for the sis years comiiieiu-ing 
with 1*71, have been $17(1,7:14,150. The 
yield of the "Iviiian/a Mines " for llie first 
'nine months of 1S77, were jtf ;,-l:i-!.nc,o, ,.f 
which *17,^0,OCO were paid out in divi- 
dends. Thiswonl'l make the vield for 1877, 
at the rate of $31,:M.,0Oa The vield foi 

1878 and 1879 was much smaller. 
But let U3 return to Reno b> Si ■ 

to watching the "indicator:" and start 

once more for the "West- 
Leaving Ren", our course is soltlli of 

west, up llie Truckee River. The hills are 
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loftier, and were — at the time the railroad 
9 bnilt— covered with dense pine for- 
ests; now, only stumps and rucks appear, 
with very little undergrowth. As we enter 
the Truckee Canyon, we seem to have en- 
tered a cooler, pleasanter, and more invig- 
orating atmosphere. The aroma of the 
spruce and pine, which comes with the 
mountain breeze, ia pleasant when com- 
pared with that of the alkali plains. 

Verdi— in the first station from Reno, 
10.48 miles. Passing on, up, 1.33 miles 
brings us to a new side-track station called 

Essex — which we pass; continuing 
along the river, with its foaming current 
now on our left, first on one side, then on 
the other, runs this beautiful stream until 

i lose sight of it altogether. The road 
crosses and re-crosses it on fine Howe truss 
bridges, running as straight as the course 
of the mountains will permit. The moun- 
tains tower up on either hand, in places 
sloping and covered in places with timber 
from base to summit, in others precipitous, 
and covered with masses of black, broken 
rock. Tis a rough country, the canyon of 
the Truckee, possessing many grand and 
imposing features. 

On the road up we pass a new station 

Mystic— 8.H miles from Essex, and 
four miles further 

Bronco — another side-track. Occa- 
sional strips of meadow land are seen 
close to the liver's edge, but too small and 
rocky to be of any use, only as gra 
land. Now we cross the dividing line, 
shout 




we enter California, a few mileB east of 
Jtoca — a small station G.7 miles from 
Bronco. The lumber Interest is well rep- 
resented here, huge piles of ties, boards 
" d timber lining the roadside. The rivet 
mis to be the means of transportation for 
the saw logs, immense numbers of them 
being scattered up and down the str 



with here and there a party of lumbermen 
working them down to the mills. A great 
quantity of ice is cut and housed here, 
and an extensive beer brewery erected. 

The Truckee River, fiom Reno to its 
mountain source, is a very rapid stream, 
and affords dam-sites and mill-sites innu- 
merable; yet, it is related that some years 
ago, before the completion of the Pacific 
railroad, a certain Indian agent, who is 
now an Ex-U. 8. Senator, charged up to 
the Government an "Item » of $40,000, as 
being the purchase-money for a mill-site 
~i the Truckee, near a dam site. 

Some hungry aspirant for official posi- 
tion, who had a hankering after the "loaves 
and fishes," exposed the "item," and a 
remittee was sent out from Washington 
investigate the matter. This committee, 
•nt out by " Overland Stage," had a good 
time, traversed the country in every direc- 
, explored the river thoroughly, from 

. Desert to Lake Tahoe, ana reported 

that they could find numberless dam-sites 
by mill-sites, but could not find a mill by 

From Boca it is 1.57 miles to 

Prosser Creek— Here is a long "V" 
flume for the accommodation of the lum- 
bermen, and where large quantities of ice 
is cut and stored for market. Another run 
of 4.1 miles and the train passes 

Proctors — and 2.78 miles more and 
our train comes to the end of the Truckee 
division, at Truckee City. 

Truckee City— This place is situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Truckee 
River, in the midst of what was once a 
heavily timbered region, much of which 
has been cut off. The principal business 
of the place is lumbering, though an ex- 
tensive freighting business is carried on 
with other point* in the mountains. One 
can hardly get around the town for the 
piles of lumber, ties and wood, which 
cover the ground In every direction. Some 
fine stores and a good hotel are the only 
buildings which can lay claim to size and 
finish corresponding with the growth and 
business of the place. The town is com- 
posed of wooden buildings, mostly on the 
north side of the railroad. 

The very sharp roofs of the buildings 
point out the fact that the snow falls deep 
and moist here, sufficiently so to crush in 
the roofs — unless they are very sharp and 
strong. The town contains about. 'AiSfifc 5 ™* 
habitants, neart^ &\<A iiVisoiw«.4MwSi 
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or indirectly connected with, tlie lumber 

The Republican-, a weekly [.mper , repre- 
sents tlio interests i..i|' the Truckeeites. 

The educational inlKi-pslH have been pro- 
vided I'nr, .Nevada comity, in which T nickel: 
City is siLunk'il, being justly cult Urate.! lor 
lier public schools. 

There ore three hotels in Truekee, the 
principal uno boiim the Truckee House. 
At i enain seasons oi' llic year the cars stop 
bd'uri: Ibis house Ihirly minutes. alTordini; 
time IVir the traveler to obtain a goi.nl meal. 
The Truckee House is the headquarters 
of the tourists who stop over to visit ol>- 
iecls nf interest in this locality. This sta- 
Ihe end of the Truckee, and the 
the Sacramento di vis- 
company have a 24-stall round- 



ttlon is the end 
ioS™™""" 
The compai 



... . ami the usual machine and r 
shops of a division located here. 

A. line of stages leaves Truckee, dail 
for Douner Lake, two miles; Luke Tobi 
twelve miles; Sierraville, !"" 
good wagt 
Truckee v\ 

Freight is re -shipped here for I 
and Tahoe Lakes, yierravillc, and the v 
rious towns in Sierra Valley. There a: 
some wholesale and retail hoOMfl ' 
Truckee, which do a large business. 

Lake Tahoe, or Bigler, as it is called on I 
some of the official maps, is located twelve j 
miles south of Truckee, Tahoe i. 
diaa name signifying "big water." and is 
pronounced by the Indians, "Tah-W 
while the "pale faces " pronounce it " 
bee." From Truckee a splendid road ■ 
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e of the bust an d most pleasant 
be round in the Slate. The road 
hi? river bunk, under the sli:iik" of 
pines, or across green meadow: 
until it reaches Taliue Cits', at the foot of 
the lake. Here are excellent accommoda- 
tions for travelers— a good hotel, boats, and 
a well-stocked stable. 

According to the survey of the Stale line, 
Lake Tahoe lies in two States and five 
counties. The line between California ami 
Nevada runs north and south through the 
lake, until it reaches a certain point llierein. 
when it changes to a course IT degs. east 
of south. Thus the counties of El Dorado 
and Placer, in California, and Washoe. 
Onnsby and Douglas, in Nevada, nil share 
in the waters of the Taiioe. Where the 
line waa surveyed through the lake it is 
1,700 feet deep. 



MOUNTAINS. 



There are three steamboats on the hike' 
but only one. the "Stanford," takes ex 
eursioui'sts. The trip on this steamer i 
very tine, but for imr ii,:rnmal use, not tin 
way we like to travel fur sightseeing, a 
thin, the loveliest, of:. II drives in the world. 
(J in- choice is ti good saddle animal, 01 
good team of horses, an agreeable co 
pardon, and start around the western shore. 
Sis miles from Talme, over a beautiful 
road, we reach Sugar Fine 1'oitit, ,ispur of 
mountains covered Willi a splendid forest 
of sugar pine, the most valuable lumber, 
for all uses, found on the Pacific coast. 
There are Dm- *i renins, running into the 
lake on eachsideof the point. We now 
arrive at Emf.jiai.o Bay. a beautiful, placid 
inlet, two miles long, which seems to hide 
itself among the nine-clad In Us. tt,Sa 

. over 4B0 JKvla ^Ate W. V* xossoSa. 



eitciFUTT a sew c 

widens lo two miles inland, forming one 
of Ihe prettiest land-locked harbors in 1 1 1 r - 
world. It is (iwniil by lieu Holiday. At 
llie smith end ol'Taboe, near the site of I In: 
Old Lake House, n. :ir Tallin; Point, Lake 
Valley Creek enters the lake, having wound 
among die hills for many miles since it 
left llie springs and snows which feed it. 
The valley oi' Lake Creek is one of the 
loveliest to be found among the Sierras. 
The whole distance, from the mountain 
slope to the hike, is one continual scries of 
verdant meadows, doited with milk 
ranches, where the choicest butter and 
cheese are manufactured. The next ob- 
ject of intercut met witn is a relic of the 
palmy days of staging: 

Krioav Station, ;m old stage sliilion, 
established by IStirkc in 1«ij!t, on the Plm er- 
ville and Tahoe stage road. Ten miles 
further on we come to the Glcubrook House 
11 favorite resort lor tourists. From Glen- 
brook House there is n tine road to Carsou 
City, between which ply regular stages. 
This is a lovely place, and a /•</*f , /ic-,> piaco 
too, as a half-dozen saw mills an- hauled 
here, which turn out a million and a half 
feet of lumbir weekly. 

Four miles further we come to 

The Ca.vk, a cavern in the hillside fully 
K.ki feet- above a ral ovcrhn ngiug the lake. 

Following around to the north end of the 
lake, and but a short distance away, arr'' ■- 
celebrated Hot Si-iiinos, lying just ac 
the State line, in Xevada. "Near Ihem is a 
splendid spring of clem', cold water, totally 
devoid of mineral taste. The next object 
which attracts our attention is Cohnelian 
Bay, a beautiful indenture in the coast, 
with fine gravel bottom. Thus far there 
has la-'en scarcely a point from which the 
descent to the water's edge is not smooth 
and easy. 

Passing on around to the westsidewe re- 
turn, to Tahoe City. Around the lake the 
land is generally level fur some distance 
back, and covered wilh pine, fir and bal- 
sam limber, cm bracing a I lea-t IMXi sections 
of as fine timbered laud as Ibe Stale 
affords. It is easy of access and handy 
market, the logs being rafted down the 
lake to the Truekce, and thence down to 
any point on the railroad above Reno. So 
much for tin; i;eiier;il appearance of Lake 
Tahoe. To understand its beauties, one 
must go there and spend a short time. 
When once Ibei'e, sailin.L' o n the beautiful 
lake, gazing far down its shining, pebbly 
bottom, hooking the sparkling trout that 



B -.111:1 

ot strolling along llie beach, or sailing over 
the lake, a tramp into the hills with a aiiii 
will I* rewarded by the tight of ijuail. 
grouse, deer and po_-sihly a hear. 

We have now circled the lake andean 
judge of its dimensions, which are i'i 
miles in length and ten in width. 

[While on a recent visit (o San Fran- 
— learned, on good authority, that 



loot, uri-ed by several 
capitalists in that city, to build a large 
hotel at Tallac Point during the year, from 



tig 
distance 05 miles; fare, about $20.j 
This would certainly be a lovely trip. 
pas-ing as it docs, through the grandest 
of the High Sierra ran^e, and to the noted 
Blue Lake, so long talked about as tit- 
great reservoir from which the C "it v of San 
Francisco is to be supplied with water in 
the future. For scenery, variety of game, 
trout, etc, this route will be lound very 

We will now return to Trnekee. 

Donner Lake — a lovely Utile lakelet, 
the "Gem of the Sierras," "lies two and a 
half miles northwest of Truck ee. It is 
about, three and u half miles long, with an 
average width of one mile, and at the deep, 
est point sounded, is about. 200 feet. This 
and Lake Tahoe are, by some, thought to 
be the craters of old volcanoes, the moun- 
tains around them presenting unmistak- 
able evidences i>[' volcanic formation. The 
waters of both lakes are cold and clear as 
crystal, the bottom showing every pebble 
wiili great distinctness under water fill feel 
deep. It is surrounded on three sides by 
lowering mountains, covered with a heavy 
growth of fir, spruce and pine trees of ini- 
nieiise jd/e. Were it not. for the "coasbniai 



and the few cabins scattered here and there 



man had never ventured before. A email 
slrcam, which tumbles down the mountain 
side, winds its way through the dense 
wood, and empties its ice-cold flrn.nl in the 
upper end or head of the bike, which rests 
against the foot of "Summit" Mountain. 
From the Lake House, situated as it is on 
a low, gravelly flat, shaded by giant pines, 
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a very fine view of the railroad can be ob- 
tained. Within sight are four tunnels and 
several miles of snow-sheds, while behind 
and seemingly overhanging the road, the 
mountains — bald, bleak, Dare, massive 
piles of granite— tower far above their 
precipitous sides, seeming to bid defiance 
to the ravages of time. A fine road has 
been graded along the right-hand shore, 
from the station, forming a splendid drive. 
The " old emigrant road " skirts the foot of 
the lake (where the Donner party per- 
ished, see Annex No. 83), and following up 
the stage road, climbs the " Summit "just 
beyona the long tunnel. Originally, it 
struck the Divide at Summit Valley ; from 
thence it followed the valley down for 
several miles, then struck across the crest- 
spur, and followed the Divide down from 
Emigrant Gap. 

The business of lumbering is carried on 
quite extensively at the lower end of the 
lake. The logs are slid down the moun- 
tain sides in "shoots," or troughs made 
of large trees, into the lake, and then rafted 
down to the mill. On the west side of the 
lake the timber has not been disturbed, but 
sweeps down from the railroad to the 
water's edge in one dense unbroken forest. 
The lower end of the lake is bordered with 
green meadows, covering an extent of 
several hundred acres of fine grazing land. 

From the foot of the lake issues a 
beautiful creek, which, after uniting with 
Coldstream, forms the Little Truckee 
River. 

Coldstream — is a clear, cold mountain 
stream, about fifteen miles long. It rises 
in the "Summit" Mountain, opposite 
Summit Valley. Some excellent grazing 
land borders the creek after it leaves the 
mountain gorge. 

Fishing and Hunting — In Donner and 
Tahoe lakes is found the silver trout, 
which attains the weight of 20 pounds. 
There are many varieties of fish in these 
lakes,but this is most prized and most sought 
after by the angler. It is rare sport to 
bring to the water's edge one of these 
sleek-hided, sharp-biting; fellows — to handle 
him delicately and daintily until he is safely 
landed; and then, when fried, baked, or 
broiled brown, the employment of the jaws 
to masticate the crisp, juicy morsels — it's 
not bad jawing. The water near the lake 
shore is fairly alive with white fish, dace, 
rock-fish, and several other varieties — the 
trout keeping in deeper water. There is 
no more favorite resort for the angler and 



hunter than these lakes and the surround- 
ing mountains, where quail, grouse, deer, 
and bear abound. 

These lakes were once a favorite resort 
for the "San Francisco schoolmarms," 
who annually visit this locality during the 
summer vacation. The Railroad Company 
generally passed them over the route, and 
they had a happy week — romping, scram- 
bling and wandering over the mountains, 
and along the lake shore, giving new life 
and animation to the scene. The gray old 
hills and mighty forests re-echo with their 
merry laughter, as they stroll around the 
lake, gathering flowers and mosses, or, per- 
haps, essaying their skill as anglers, to 
the great slaughter of the finny inhabitants 
of the lake. 

Sierra Valley — lies about 80 miles 
from Truckee City, among the Sierras, It 
is about 40 miles long, with a width of 
from five to seven miles. It is fertile, 
thickly settled, and taken in connection 
with some other mbuntain valleys, might 
be termed the Orange county of California 
— from the quantity and quality of butter 
and cheese manufactured there. In the 
mountain valleys and on the table-lands 
the best butter* and cheese found in the 
State are manufactured— the low valleys 
being too warm, and the grasses and water 
not so good as found here. In Sierra, and 
many other mountain valleys, good crops 
of grain and vegetables are grown in 
favorable seasons, but the surest and most 
profitable business is dairying. The 
flourishing town of Royalton is situated in 
this valley. 

Honey Lake — an almost circular sheet 
of water, about ten miles in diameter, lies 
about 60 miles north of Truckee City. 
Willow Creek and Susan Creek enter it at 
the north, while Lone Valley Creek 
empties its waters into the southern por- 
tion of the lake. Some fine meadow and 
grazing land is found in the valleys 
bordering these streams, which has been 
occupied by settlers, and converted into 
flourishing farms. 

Susanville, the principal town in the 
valley, is situated north of the lake. It is 
connected by stage with Reno, Nevada, 
and Oroville, California. 

We now take leave of Truckee City and 
its surroundings, and prepare to cross the 
"Summit of the Sierras," 14 miles dis- 
tant. With two locomotives leading, we 
cross the North Fork or Little Truckee. o^ x 
a single^apMiB.o^^VT^^\st\^^^^^^^^» & ^ 



ling < '"Id stream no our right, winding' 
through rJie grosscy valley and among 
WSVlag plan, for 0.52 miles, we pass 

Htrmig'H Canyon — mid bend, 
MWind the southern end of the roller, 
which borders Omuicr Lake, lin D . ■ 

... commence the ascent of the 

iNir.nii:. Soon after passing this side- 

!r..|... our train enters a snow-sued, 
■.I hull with a number of tun in.- Is,— is 
'.in 11,1111 f"T twenty-eight miles, with but 
" peek dm lea," through which to get 
tpM ti (in: beautiful scenery along 
icni ,.r Mil: route— yet, we shall de- 
ll, nil Hie Mriine. As the train skirts 
. i. , .c. i i-ing higher and higher, 
If.,,,,,.., i.uko is far below, looking like a 
..r ici in (hi' shadows of green 
. .,i brown mountains. Up slill, 
n, ,. mi ■, Muck line of the road bending 

..i I I ■■' em ingly stealing away in the 

■lion In which wo are moving, 



and higher toila the 
; lice of snow-aheda 
tiel, while the loco- 
l angry defiance as 

aek-hoilndchalnhcr. 



I,,., i,, I, far below us. points ot 
. have followed. 






Hum ml) 

. ,. i,,,.],,.t point on the Sierra 

,| turns, puSM-il over by the 

I', mud 1'i.cHlc railroad. 7,017 feet above 
i,,, |, , , | ,,i in <h'm liisiancc from I Imaha, 

San frnncisco, 346 miles. 

ibr lend of the sierra 

■ . ... hv otiv means, for 

I M-tnllUT.'. il-e(he granite 

mil 'i lo an liltiludo of over 

idle— their wealher- 

. i. i ! rn. j ■ i lad sides glistening in 

urn rise between tin nml tin' 

.. ," lulling ii") irsightthe 

. : i hut we know 1 ies be- 

.ixl iln l;i -lili-u shores of the 

... in Scntlcringgroupsofhardy 

hue the innuniaiu goi-ires, 

,,, i„.,,. i, i Hi, 1-Ycr lie-ling snows Unit have 

,1 In hi deep Mhady gulches, near the 

,.,ii,ii,iii ,,| these lowering old mountains— 
wbncau tell hmv l.iii-; They have lain, 
evidently, since Adam was a vr it small 
boy, or 'the live .-jiroutcd from which uur 
■pple-loving ancestor, Eve, plucked tliat 
bedeviled fruit 



We are on ilic dividing ridges which 
separate the head-waters of several moun- 
tain rivers, which, by different and tor- 
tuous courses . lind al last the same common 
receptacle for their snow-fed witters-— the 
Sacramento Hiver. Close to our right, 
tar down in that llr-clad gorge, the waters 
of the Month Yuba leap and "dance along, 
amid dense and gloomy forests, and over 
almost countless rapids, cascades and 
waterfalls. This stream heads against and 
far up the Summit, one branch crossing 
tin- road at the ne\t station, Cascade, After 

Sussing Cisco, the head waters of Bear 
iver can be seen lying between the Divide 
and the Yuba, which winds away be- 
y on i.l, out of sight, behind another mountain 
ridge. Farther on still, and we lind the 
American 1'iveron our left. These Stream! 
reach the same ending the Sacrament" River 
but are far apart, where they mingb- with 
that sln-am. There is no grander scenery 
in the Sierras, of towering mountains, deep 

Srges, lofty precipices, sparkling water- 
la and crystal lakes, than abound within 
an easy distance of thisnlace. The tourist 
can find scenes of the deepest interest and 
uTiiinle.-i beauty; the scholar and philoso- 
pher, objects of rare value for scientific in- 
vestigation; the hunter anil the an ' 
find an almost unlimited field for his 
amusement; the former in the . 
the mountains, where die timid deer and 
fierce grizzly bear make their homes, the 
latter among the mountain lakes and 
sireams, where the speckle I trout leaps in 
its joyous freedom, while around all, is ihe 
music of snow-led mountain torrent and 
mountain breeze, and over all is the clear 
blue sky of a sunny clime, tempered and 
siit'u-iiei.i by the shadows of the everlasting 
hills. 

TlTNNELB AND SnCiwSiIEIIS — From tin: 
time the road enters the crests of the ■'Sunl- 
it," it passes through a succession of tun- 
nels and snow-sliuls so closely connected 
that the traveler can hardly tell when the 
enter or leave a tunnel" The Summit 
tunnel, the longest of the number, is l.ftW 
feet long, the others ranging from lOtf to 
*"*" feet in length. 

_he snow-sheds are solid structures, built 
of sawed and round timber, completely 
roofing in the road for many in; 
illustration, pages 73-89-1 W). \Yheri the road 
was completed, there were 23 miles of shed 
built, at an actual cost of $10,000 per mile. 
With the additions since made, the line 
reaches about i-'i miles, which includes the 
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whole length of the deep snow line on the 
dividing ridge. When we consider lh;ii 
along the summit the snow falls from 10 to 
20 feet deep during a wet winter, we can 
imagine the necessity and importance of 
these structures. By this means the tra< k 
is as clear from snow in the winter as arc 
the valleys. Themighty avalanches whi< li 
sweep down the mountain sides in sprit u . 
bearing everything before them, pass ovtr 
the si < j ping roofs of the sheds and plumts 
into (he chasms below, while beneath the 
rushing mass the care glide smoothly 
along, the passengers hardly knowing but 
that they are in the midst of an enormous 
tunnel. 

Where the road lies clear on the divide 
or level land, the sheds have sharp roofs, 
like those of any building calculated n> 
withstand a great weight of snow. But 
where the rood is built against the side of 
these bare peaks, the root of the shed can 
have but one slope, and thatmust reach the 
mountain side, io enable the" snow-slides ' 
to cross the road without doing harm to 
that (ir the passing trains. (See illustration, 
pages, 89 and 160.) 

Fires sometimes cause damage to shells 
and road, but seldom any delay to the 
trains, as the coiupany have materials of all 
kinds on hand for any emergency, and, 
with tbeir swarm of men, can replace 
everything almost as quick ss it is de- 
stroyed; but, to further protect the snow- 
sheds and bridges from lire, and the more 
effectually to extinguish them, the Railroad 
Company have stationed the locomotive 
Grey Eagle at the Summit (with steam al- 
ways up and ready to answer a summons), 
with a force pump of large capacity, sup 
plied with steam from tho engine. At- 
tached to the locomotive are eight watt r 
cars, the tanks on which are connects! 
with each other and with the tender of tin- 
engine, so that the supply of water will :il- 
ways be sufficient to check any ordinary-fire . 

The Summit House, located at the sta- 
tion, is one of the best hotels on the road 
and can furnish tourists with every accom - 
modation required, while spending afe»v 
days or weeks exploring tnis very inter- 
esting region. 

Passengers from the West, desiring lb 
visit Lake Tahoe, can take a stage : atthe 
Summit House, which will afford them a 
fine view of Donner Lake, while rolling: 
down the mountain and around to tho 
north and east side of it, en route to Tabor. 
Returning, those who choose, can take the 
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cars for the East, at Truckee, without re- 
turning to the Summit, Fare lor the 
•• round trip," $0,110. 

Leaving the Summit, we pass.cn through 
the long shed, and tunnels alternately, 
around the base of toweling peaks, anon 
over high, bare ridges, then through grand 
old forests, for B.77 miles to 

Cascade — Here .we cross one of the 
branches of the Yuba, which goes leaping 
down the rocks in a shower of spray dur- 
ing the summer, but in the winter the 
chtiam shows naught but a bed of snow 

Summit valley, one of the loftiest of the 
Sierra valleys, lies to the west, a broad, 
grassy meadow, dotted with trees and ly- 
ing between two lofty mountains, about 
two miles long by one mile wide. It is 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, 
affording pasturage lor large bands of cat 
tie, during the summer. It is all occupied 
by dairymen and slock -raisers, at whose 
comfortable dwellings the tourist will find 
a hearty welcome. It is a delightful si 
mcr retreat; a favorite resort for those who 
prefer the mountains, with their cool 
breezes and pure water. The valley U 
watered by many springs and snow-fed 
rivulets, whose waters flow to the Ameri- 

This valley is becoming noted in a busi- 
ness point of view, as well ss being a place 
of summer resort. It is becoming cele- 
brated as a meat packing station, it having 
been demonstrated that porh and beef 
can be successfully cured here during any 
portion of the year. 

Soda Springs — are situated near 11 
foot of Summit Valley, their waters un 
ing with others, forming the head wate 
of Ihe American River. The springs a 
very large and numerous, and the water 
pronounced to be the best medicinal wat 
in the State. It is a delightful drink, cool 
and sparkling, possessing the taste of the 
best quality of manufactured soda watt 
The larger of the springs have been it 
proved, and great quantities of the water 
are now bottled and shipped to all parts of 
the State. Near the Soda Springs are 
others, the waters of which are devoid of 
mineral or aciduous taste, and boiling hot. 

In the summer these springs are much re- 
sorted to by people from the "Bay." There 
is a comfortable hotel at the Springs which I 
is reached from the Sttmmvt. ti^ »»Ligi, - 4sA. \ 
' s, site- vraJ*., tii<A-' 1 "a«£>». 
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Bpring Station." midway between Sum- 
mit mid Cascade stations. 

Tameratk- is the next station, 4.2 
mi.es from Cascade, and 3.51 tnilea from 

Cisco— Atone time this was quite un 
Important place, being the "terminus" 
during the time occupied in tunneling 
tliroii.Lcli the summit; lhcn, it lvas a place 
of 500 inhabitants, now, a score or so make 
up the town. 

From tHla statiou we pass along rapidly 
and easily, without [he help of the locomo- 
tive. To the right, occasional glimpses of 
the Bear and Yuba Rivera can be seen 
far below us. 

Kmi|r.rant (Jap— is 8.5 rn ilea west 
of Cisco, at it il> plain: whore the old emi- 
grant road crossed the Divide, and fol- 
lowed down the ridges to the valley of the 
Sacramento. The emigrants passed tree? 
the "gap," we pass under it, making a 
slight difference in elevaiion between the 
two roads, lis well as u (inference iu the 
mode of traveling. We have seen the last 
of the old emigrant road (hat we have fol- 
lowed so far. No more will the weary emi- 
§rant toil over the long ami weary journey. 
pace is annihilated, and the tireless iron 
horse will henceforth haul an iron wagon 
r an iron road, landing the lourist and 
emigrant fresh and hearty, ai'ler a week's 
ride, fro in the far eastern shores of our 
country to the far western — from ocean to 

assing on amid the grand old pines, 
leaving the summit, peaks behind, we turn 

up Blue Canyon, the road-bed on the oppo. 
site bank apparently running parallel 
with throne we are traversing, Swinging 
around the head of the canyon, past saw- 
mills and lumber side-tracks, 5.3 miles, 

lllne Canyon — a freight and lum- 
ber station, where immense quantities of 
lumber are shipped from mills in the vicin. 
Before the railroad reached these 
mountains, the lumber interest of this sec- 
tion was of lillle value, then: being only a 
local demand, which hardly paid for build- 
ing mills and keeping teams. The mines 
were then the only market— the cost of 
freight to the valleys forbidding competi- 
tion with the Puget Sound lumber trade, 
or with mills situated so much nearertho 
agricultural districts. Now the lumber can 
be sent to the valleys, and sold as cheaply 
a any, in a market rari-ly overstocked ; tor 
he one item of lumber forms one of the sta- 
/ pic market articles, ruling at more regular 



prices, and being in better demand than 
any other article of trade, on the coast, if 

e CACept wheat. 

Leaving Blue Canyon, we speed along 
around the hill-aides, past 

China Ranch— a side-track, about two 
miles west. The passenger should now 
watch I ho scenery on the left. 

tthany Bnn- is 4.73 miles west or 
I!lne Canyon, but passenger trains seldom 
ttop. On the left, south side, can be seen 
one of the grandest gorges iu the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, "The Great American 
Canyon." (See illustration, page 147). At 
this point the American River 1s com- 
pressed between two walls, 2,0w feci high, 
and so nearly perpendicular that we can 
stand on the brink of the cliff and look 
■.I i reel ly down on the foaming waters be- 
low. The canyon is about, two miles long, 
and sn precipitous are its -ides, which are 
washed by the torrent, that it has been 
found impossible to ascend the stream 
ilirough tin; gorge, even on foot. This is a 
he-iiitii'ul view — one of nature's most mag- 
nillcanl. panoramas. But we soon lose 
sight of it, as our train turns to the right, 
up a side canyon, 4.84 miles from Shady 
Run, and stops at 

A I ta — Alta looks old and 
beaten, and its half-dozen board bouses, 
with sharp roots, look as though there — 
1 ittle leas than a century between the ] 
ent and the time when they were ushei 
into existence— like ita namesake " r 
Francisco, after which itwasnamet 

Dutch Flat-is 1.87 miles from Alta; 

old settlers call it German Level, 

to. of Dutch Flat is situated in al 

.r by and to the right of the road, a por- 

i of It being in plain view. The town 

contains many good buildings, churches, 

schools, and hotels. The -Fanner, a weekly 

newspaper, is a new institution at Dutch 

Flat. Population, about 2,000. Onefeature 
of this town is worth noting, and worthy 
of commendation— the beautiful gardens 
" fine orchards which ornament almost 
every house. In almost all of the moun- 
tain towns— in fact in all of the older min- 
ing towns— the scene is reproduced, while, 
many of the valley towns are bare of Til 
flowers or fruit trees; the miner's cabin 
its garden and fruit trees attached, if wi 
can be had for irrigation, while half of 
farm-houses have neither fruit trees, shrul 
flowers nor gardens around them. 

Stages leave this station daily for Lit 
York, You Bet and Red Dog. Frei| 
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learns leave li ere for all [he above named 
towns .'md mining camps in this vicinity. 

Little Yohk— a milling town, three 
miles northwest oT Dulch Flat, contains 
about 500 inhabit aula. 

Yon Bet— ia six miles from Little York, 
also a lu in in g town, about the same size. 

Red Dfx;— scvfii and a. hall' miles from 
You Bet, is still another email milling town. 

These towns are situated on what ia 
called llii' Clue Loile, the Inst large placer 
mining Uis rict in the Stale. The traveler 
will sto the evidences of ilio vast labor 
performed hero, while standing on the 
platform of the cars at Alta, I UK. li Flat or 
Gold Run stations. Tho Blue Little ex- 
tends I'l'i'in below Gold Run, through Ihe 
length of Nevada, on, into and through 
a port inn of isierra County, It is supposed 
tf> he Ihe tied of sonic ancient river, which 
was much, larger than any of the existing 
mountain streams. The course of this old 
river was nearly al right angles with that 
followed hy tho Yuba and other Streams, 
winch run across it. The channel is from 
one to five miles wide in places— at least 
the gravel hills, which are supposed to 
cover the bed, extend for that distance 
across the raiiLre. Many of these gravel 
hills are from 100 to 500 
feet high, covered with 
pine trees from two to 
six feet in diameter. 
Petrified trees, oak and 
pine, and other woods, 
such as manzani t a, 
mountain maho g a n y 
and maple, are found 
in the bed of the river, 
showing that the same 

varieties i if wood existed 
when this great change 
was wrought, as are 
now growing on the 
adjacent hill-sides. 

Hydraulic Mimso-- 
The traveler will ob- 
serve by the road-side, 
mining ditches anfl 
flumes, carrying a large 
and rapid stream of 
water. These ditches 
extend for many miles, 
tapping the rivers near 
their sources— near the 
regions ot perpetual 
snow. By this means 
the water ib conveyed 
over the tops of tho 



hills, whence it is carried to any claim 
below it. Tiie long, high and ni 
row flume, called a " telegraph," ci 
ries tho water from the ditch, 
nearly level as possible, over the claim 
to tic worked. To the "telegraph" it 
inched a ho.se with an iron pipe, or noz: . 
Mirnii^h whi.-li tin: water rushes with great 
velocity. When directed against a gravel 
hunk, it cuts and tears it down, washing 
the dirt thoroughly, at a rate astonishing 
to those unacquainted with hydraulic min- 
ing. (See accompanying illustration.) Tho 
water carries rocks, dirt ami sand through 
(he tail race, ami into tho long dnmes, 
where the ri flics for collecting the gold are 
placed. Miles and miles of tho flumes 
have been built, nt an enormous expense, 
to save the gold carried away in the tail- 
Around Little York anil You Bet, the 
lode is mixed too much with cement to 
mine in this manner with profit, hence 
mills have been erected where the cement 
is worked in the same manner as qua: 
rock- -crushed and lln-n amalgamated. 

(■Old Bun— isi.JS miles beyond Dutch 
Flat, and is a small mining town, COntT ;_ 
ing about 200 inhabitants. Around it ; 
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can see. on every hand. Hie miner's work. 
LuiiK Hume beds, which carry off the 
unshed i-rav.-| and retain l.tii; gi.'hl. , hmg 
mid liir.se el itches full of ice-cold water, 
whirh, directed by skillful hands, lire last- 
Icariiu: down ■ lie mountains mill sending 
the washed debris to rill the river-tods in 
tin; plains billow. There are a set of 



acres. All is life, energy ami activity. 
We don't see many children peepuiL" out 
of those cabins, for i.bey are mil so phmlful 
in the mining districts us in Suit, Lake. 
But iv e. do see nearly all of the cabin.- -i:r- 
rounded with Utile gardens and orchards, 
which produce the finest of fruits. 

Descending tlie mountain rapidly, amid 
mining claims, by thu side of large !l itches. 
through tit© deep gravel cuts, ami ulun; 
the gra.ssy hill-siiles, until, on the left, a 
glimpse uf the North Fork of the Ameri- 
can Kivcr can he had, foaming and dash. 
ing along in a narrow gorge full 1,500 
feel beneath lis. Farther on we sec the 
North Fork of the North Fork, dashing 
down the steep mountain at right jtni " 
with the other, leaping from waterfall 
waterfall, its sparkling current resembling 
an airy chain of dauc- 



ilie long train, while far below ua 
tcis dance along, the. river lookin 
winding thread of silver laid in th 
of the chasm, 3,500 i'eet beh.w us. 
Cape Horn, one of the grandest i 
the American Continent, if no' 
world. Timid ladies will drnwb 
a shudder— one look into the awfi 
being sufficient to unsettle their 
anil deprive them of Hie wish I 
near the grandest scene on the w 
uf tin' 1r.iiis.ei ml in(-nt;d railroad. 

Now look farther down the r 
behold 1.1ml lilai-l, speck .-pmiiiin 
vcrline. That is the turnpike 1 
the road to Iowa Hill, though It 
larger than a foot plank. Now 
sharp around to our right, w' 
towering masses of rock have ' 
down, affording a road-bed. whe 
years ago the itavage could not 
tin it trail. Far above lis ihey n 
Mack crests, towering away, as 
to the clouds, their long shadow 
— - the lovely little valley 
ing on our loft, and a thousand ft 
us still. We have lost Bight of t 
and are following the mountain s 1 
ing for a place to cross this v 



big 



ji it llri: 



unite with 
the main stream. Now 
we lose sight of it, while 
it passes through one of 
those grand can vim- i in- 
ly to he met with in these 



CM. MHIs-a sta- 
tion where, trains sel. 
doui stop, is 5. (Mi miles 
from Gold Run. The 
passenger should he on 
the lookout, and look lo 
the left— south— as the 
scene changes withe-very 
revolution of (lie wheels. 
A few moments ago we 
left the canyon behind — 
now, behold, it breaks 
on our view again, and 
this time right, under lis, 
as it were, but much 
farther down. It seems 
aslhough wccouldjiimp 
from the platform into 
the river, so close are we 
to the brink ofthc preci- 
pice; steadily on goes 
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horn — See. next page. 
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reach the road-bed on the Opporite rids, 

which we cun see runs parallel with us. 
Soon it is found, and turning to our left, 
we cross the valley— It ice's Ravine — on a 
trestle bridge 113 feet high and 878 feet 
'stig, under which can be seen the track of 
ie narrow gauge railroad, from Colfax 
) Nevada. Gradually the height growa 
less, until it is reduced, at tin: end of GUO 
, enough to admit of an embankment 
being raised i« meet it. On, over the em- 
bankment, which curves around to the 
left, and now we are on the solid hill-aide, 
and running along opposite the rood by 
which we passed up the valley. We now 
e our last and best look at the bold 
bluff. 

The beat view of this noted place U ob. 
tained when going cast, or from the river 
below. Viewed from the river, the pass- 
u train looks like some huge monster 
■winding around the bluff, bold point, 
puffing and blowing with iW herculean 
labors, or screaming angry notes of de- 
fiance, or perhaps; of ultimate triumph at 
the obstacles overcome (see page 1T7) 

When the road was in course of con- 
struct ion, the, groups of Chinese laborers 
the bluffs looked almost like swarms of 
i, when viewed from the river. Tears 
ago, the cunning savage could find only 
a very roundabout trail" by which to ascend 
the point, where now tho genius and 
energy of the pale-face baa laid a broad 
and safe road, whereon the iron steed car- 
its living freight swiftly and safely on 
their way to and from ocean to ocean. 

When the road-bed was constructed 
around this point, the men who broke the 
first, funding ground were held by ropes 
until firm foot-holds could be cxcavalcd 
in the rocky sides of the precipitous bluffs. 
Colfax— is 4.5 miles from C. 11. Mills, 
two miles west of the high bridge, trains 
until recently stopped for meals, they 
now stop at Sacramento. 
The company have a large depot here, this 
being the distributing point for freight 
bound for Grass Valley, Nevada, and a 
largo scope of mining country. The town 
* named in honor of Schuyler Colfax, 
__s of the warmest friends and earliest 
supporters of the road. 

Colfax is a substantial railroad town. 
It con tain a about 1,000 inhabitants, is well 
watered, and has an air of general thrift 
about it, which marks all the permanent 
towna along the road. The school and 
' church aocom m odati orb are ample; the 



climate is Invigorating and healthy, and 
the inhabitants a thrifty, driving, enter- 
prising people; the greater number, na- 
nus of the Stale nf Illinois, who emi- 
? rated to this country in early days— 
B49-30. 
Iluhois Town— is a half-mile west, 
ice a noted freighting point for the sur- 
rounding mines, now t lie only business is 
riiisirij; fruit, apples, peaches and pears. 

Iowa lln-i.— is a mining town, 13 miles 
south of Colfax, A good toll. road crosses 
the American Hiver on the bridge which 
we saw when rounding Cape Horn, and 
follows up the mountain to the town, 
which contains about 250 inhabitants. 
Formerly stages ran tfutVy to Iowa Hill 
and the mining camps to tho southward, 
but for some reason, they now run only 
semi-occasionall y. Private conveyance can 
always be secured at Colfax at reasonable 
charge. 

As our trip is for pleasure, and (o see all 
that is worth seeing, we will need to take 
a trip to the old mining towns of Grass 
Valley and Nevada. 

Nevada County Narrow Gauge 
Bail road. 

The General Offices are at Grass Valley. 

J.C. COLHHiK 

Joan IT. Kn>D*a. I 

Gxu. Tlettthbr 

This road Is a three-foot narrow gauge; 
com nn need in January, 1875, and com- 
pleted May Si, 1816; length, 23 W miles. 
This is a very crooked road, has 15 trestle 
bridses, aggregating 5,17'J feci, two truss 
i,i i, l-i .s. each 185 feet long, and 07 and 8-5 
feet high, respectively; and two tunnels, 
aggregating 800 feet. As for the scenery- 
Hell, it is immeate— the rapid and aston- 
ishing changes remind one of the kaliiA- 
asc-pr-, anil its wondrous chances. Here 
are to be seen every variety of mountain 
scenery, as though a choice morsel of each 
of the grand beauties of nature had slipped 
from the band of tho great Architect while 
distributing them, giving such a variety of 
nii'.'nifiirni views as are seldom, if ever, 
found in the same distance traveled. 

■1-i. '.ie route we shall pass through fear- 
I ful thnpms, and tortuous canyons ;«nrf<r 
and over loi'iy bridges, through dense for- 
ests, beside bright green fields and lower, 
ing mountains ; tail pines, en.1 diminutive 
in are/ unit ss ; huge smelling furnaces, and 
thundering quartz mills; lougwii'er flumes 
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and beautiful cascades; large rivers, 
and tiny sparkling creeks ; dark and 
gloomy gorges, and fruit-laden orchards ; 
old placer diggings, new diggings, ana 
immense quartz mines. But come along, 
and take a look. The train stands just on 
the south side of the depot at Colfax, and 
leaves on the arrival of the overland train. 

Passing along to the eastward, we gradu- 
ally descend the canyon with the track of 
the C. P. road away above us on the left, 
and again to the right, where it curves 
around Cape Horn, a beautiful view of 
which is obtained. Following on up, we 
pass under the high bridge of the Central, 
one and a-half miles from Colfax, ana 
reaclfc the Divide, where the waters run to 
the north, to Bear River — which we soon 
reach and cross on a bridge 750 feet long, 
and 97 feet high ; amid towering pine and 
spruce trees and the most romantic scen- 
ery — then, 4JS miles from Colfax, we come 
to the side-track station of 

You Bet— the town of which is four 
miles to the east — heretofore described. 
We now come to the Greenhorn. Follow- 
ing it up through a 850-foot tunnel, we 
cross that creek on a trestle and bridge 700 
feet long; on, up and over another 450 feet 
trestle, along the side of the mountain, 
overlooking the Greenhorn, around the 
great "8" curve, on a grade of 106 feet to 
the mile ; through heavy rock cuts, almost 
doubling back on our route. 

Storms — another side-track, by a great 
saw-mill, is four miles further, but the 
trains stop only on signal. The moun- 
tains on the route up to this station are 
covered with pines, spruce and oaks. The 
chasms are fearfully grand in places on 
the left. 

Buena Vista — another side-track, in the 
Noonday Valley, is four miles from Storms, 
from whence, continuing on up two miles, 
we reach 

Kress Summit— with an altitude of 
2,851 feet. From the summit the descent 
is rapid, 151 feet to the mile; the moun- 
tains are here covered with small pines 
and manzanitas, the big timber that once 
covered them having long since been cut 
off, and used to a great extent in the mines 
at Grass Valley. On the road down, we 

§ass many evidences of placer mining, and, 
oubtless, will see some Chinamen work- 
ing over the old placers near Union Hill. 
On the left are several old mills, and just 
before reaching Grass Valley, away to the 
right, across a low place in the ridge, can 



be seen two great Quartz Mills — the Idaho 
and Eureka. Those mills, although now 
on our right, will be on our left after we 
pass the next station. The distance across 
from track to track is 1,200 feet; around, it 
is three miles. 

Grass Valley— This is an old and still 
a thriving mining town of full 7,500 in- 
habitants. It is situated 17 miles from 
Colfax, 85 miles east of Marysville, and 
five and a-half miles west of Nevada; on 
the sides of the hills, along the ravines, 
with comfortable little residences scattered 
about the nooks and gulches promiscu- 
ously. It contains some good business 
blocks, and some fine private residences. 
The private dwellings, generally, are en- 
closed in fine orchards and gardens, which 
give them an air of comfort and home-like 
beauty. The town derives its prominence 
from the quartz mines in and around it 
No town in the State has produced an 
equal amount of gold from quartz, and 
none has added more real wealth to the 
State at large. 

In September, 1850, a miner picked up 
a piece of gold-bearing quartz on Gold 
Hill. From this, prospecting commenced, 
and soon several valuable mines were 
opened. In 1851, the first quartz mill was 
erected in Boston Ravine, now one of the 
most populous portions of the town. 

Grass Valley now contains 19 quartz 
mills, agregating 805 stamps, besides 
three large de-sulphurising works. The 
city is illuminated with gas, has two good 
hotels — the Exchange and the Wisconsin, 
one daily newspaper, the Ghra%% Valley 
Union, and the Foothill Tidings, a weekly. 
Of the quartz mills, one is worthy of special 
note — the Idaho. Up to January, 1877, 
this mill had never failed to pay a divi- 
dend for 100 months in succession, varying 
from $5 to $25 per share. There are 8,100 
shares of a par value of $100; and these 
shares have sold as high as $750 each. The 
total receipts for nine years were $4,589,- 
255 ; dividends paid, $2,270,750. 

Stages leave Grass Valley for Marys- 
ville, west 85 miles. Leaving the depot, 
which is on the south side and overlooking 
the town, we turn east, leaving the Idaho 
mill and the old Eureka mill, (now aban- 
doned), on our left, and follow up through 
a section of country where are long flumes, 
and many signs of placer mining, as well 
as old washed out diggings. vfe ™&a»» V 
some orchard* crt fcnoW.^ *. \\\&fo \asa»ss«-\ 
land, croaa *Y*o\Bl Crafty **fc ^a Cfc&aas&wa* 
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digging over the old claims, note tlic^ young 
pines, anil the long "V" ttunie which brings 
lumber from the mountains to the east- 
ward twelve miles, and climb up to the 
Town-Talk Tunnel. 430 feet long! elevation 



city of Nevada, away a 



i the oppc 



posing— probably all 

near appmach. On I lie id scoot to the city, 
we puss the New England mill on the 
lett, and flic Pillsbm-gh liiillon the right ; 
then cross a bridge 4.10 feet long over Gold 
Run Creek, where considerable placer 
mining is still being (lone, and after a run 
of five and a half miles from Grass Valley, 



of Nevada county, situated 
a r:i|iiil stream with rugged canyon walls, 
and containB B population of about4,800. 
There are here seven stamp mills, itsrrcga- 
ting 110 Htamps, two de-sulphurizing 
works, unci, when sufficient water can he 
had for the purpose, an extensive business 
is carried on in hydraulic mining. 

The place is rather irregularly laid out, 
owing toUie formation of the land and the 
creek which runs through a portion of flic 
the town. There ore some good business 
blocks, good county buildings, several 
hotels, of which the principal is the Union ; 
c daily newspaper, the Tratuoript; and 
e weekly, the Gatflte. There are some 
ry nice private residences, surrounded 
itn orchards, fruit and beautiful shrub- 
bery, which contrast strikingly with the 
bare, brown, or red old hillsides. 

The first mining in Nevada was placer, 
creek and gulch-washing. The mines 
were very rich, and lusted several years. 
During this time the famous hill "dig- 
gings," a part of Hie " old river bed," were 

u r e red and opened. They, too, proved 

rce of great wealth, though many 
s became "dead broke" before the 
right system— hydraulic mining with long 
flumes — was inaugurated. These mines 
proved very extensive and lasting, and v> . t 
form one of the chief sources of "the city's 
wealth. Of late years the attention of the 
peoplo has been directed to cement and 
quartz mining, and several very valuable 
quartz veins have been opened, and line 
mills erected on them. The quartz interest 
k a decided feature in the business of 

a leave Nevada daily for North San. 




Juan, 14 miles; Comptonville, 22 milt;: 
Forest City, 45 miles, and Downitvillt, 
50 miles. 

North San.Itjak — is a lively mining 
tows of 1,5(10 inhabitants, most of whuti 
lire engaged in hydraulic or other min- 
ing, Theyic.k! of the Milton ("Vimpauv'sniiSi 
for 1877, was $233,000; the Mauianita 
mine, #155,718, for the same year. Or. 
chords and vineyards are numerous, tlso 
some tine private residences. 

Comptonville— is anolher small min- 
ing town, of about BOO inhabitants, mast of 
whom are dependent on placer mining, 
and they have a portion of the " old clinn- 
nel " or hill mines in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Forest City — is a place of about 400 
inhabitants, also a mining town, working 
"drift diggings." 

DowMKVtt.i.E — the largest town ia 
Sierra county, is situated on Yuba River, 
with a population of about 1,000. 

BiiOOM.pi ELij — is twelve miles from Ne- 
vii in, sometimes called ''Humbug," but the 
yield of the North Bloomneld Co.'a mint 
for 1877, $381,125, was not much of a 
humbug. 

With this hasty glance at a country 
where the material for a big hook lays 
around loose, we return to the Overland 
road, and again to the westward. 

Leaving Colfax, we follow down Auburn 
Ravine, at limes near its bed and anon 
winding in and out among the hills, which 
are here and there covered with wnall 
oaks and an occasional large oak 
and pine, together with the Manzanita, a 
peculiar shrub, resembling the thorn of 
the Eastern States, which sheds its bark 
instead of its leaves. (Sec Annex No. 50.) 

N. K.Mills— is the first station after 
Colfax, 5.8 miles distant, but trains stop 
only on signal. The country is very rough 
and broken, and 3.31 miles more brings 

AppleCftte— another side-truck near 
some nine Kilns. Continuing along with 
numerous culs, fills, bridges and one tun- 
nel near the next station, TOO feet long, for 
2.97 mileH, we arrive at 

Clipper Gap— an unimportant st* 
tion. Again onward, we leave, the ravine 
and keep along the foot hills, to hold the 
grade — passing through many an old 
washed placer mine, in which, only a few 
short years ago, could be seen thousands of 
men digging and washing, washing and 
■ Atggiog, tioni winning till night, seeking 
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what is said to be " the root of all evil " — 
gold — and a huge root it is ; they all point 
to it; we are hunting it; have hunted it for 
forty years ; struck the trail several times, 
but it soon got cold ; and it has been diffi- 
cult for some time to find a " color." 

Auburn — The county seat of Placer 
county — is 7.71 miles west of Clipper Gap, 
and contains about 1,090 inhabitants. Gar. 
dens, vineyards, and orchards abound, and 
everything betokens quiet, home-comforts 
and ease. It has excellent schools and 
fine churches, and is one of the neatest 
looking towns in the county. The public 
buildings, court-house etc., are good, and 
the grounds well kept The greater portion 
of the dwellings stand a little distance from 
the road. The American, Orleans, and 
Railroad House, are the principal hotels. 
The Placer Herald and the Argus, both 
weekly newspapers, are published here. 

Stages run daily from Auburn to Pilot 
Hill, eleven miles; Greenwood, 14 miles; 
Georgetown, 20 miles ; Coloma, 22 miles ; 
Forest Hill, 23 miles; Michigan Blufls, 30 
miles; Placerville, 80 miles. 

We are now in the foot-hills : 

Alabaster Oave is situated eight miles 
southeast of Auburn, on Kidd's Ravine, 
about a mile above its junction with the 
North Fork ot the American River. When 
the cave was first discovered, Aug. 19, 1860, 
it was a beautiful place, consisting of one 
room, 100x30 feet At the north end was a 
most magnificent pulpit, in the Episcopal 
Church style, completed with the most 
beautiful drapery of alabaster sterites, of 
all colors, varying from white to pink-red, 
overhanging and surrounding the beholder. 
Immediately under the pulpit was a beau- 
tiful little lake of water. Beyond this 
chamber was another, 200x100 feet, with 
most beautiful alabaster overhangings, in 
every possible shape of drapery. Vandal 
hands, have, in late years, destroyed much 
of its original beauty. 

After leaving Auburn, we pass through 
Bloomer Out, (see illustration, page 185) 
then near the next station we pass over the 
New Castle Gap Bridge, which, before it 
was filled up with earth, was 528 feet lone 
and 60 feet high. All trestle bridges and 
trestle works . on both the Union and 
Central Pacific roads, have all been filled 
in with rock, earth or iron, within the last 
fiveyears. 

Mew Castle — is a small place of 
about 200 inhabitants, 4.89 miles from Au- 
burn. We pass on through little valleys 



and among low hills, with evidences of 
past and a little present mining. 

Off to the right are the old-time mining 
camps of Ophir, Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
and several others, wnere yet considerable 
placer mining is indulged in by the old 
settlers who are good for nothing else. 

There are several stone quarries near the 
station, where a very good article of granite 
is procured. 

Just after leaving Newcastle, we catch 
the first glimpse of the beautiful valley of 
the Sacramento, from the windows on the 
right-hand side of the cars. There has 
been several points above, where the val- 
ley could be sf en for a moment, but very 
indistinctly. Passing on by several valu. 
able stone quarries, for 6.06 miles, we 
come to 

Pino — We are rapidly descending, but 
among the low hills, covered with chap- 
arral, manzanita and grease-wood, the 
road winds onward for 3.04 miles further, 
passing several valuable quarries, to the 
right and left, when we arrive at 

Kocklin — Here the company have a 
machine shop and round-house of 28-stalls, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 
granite obtained near by. The celebrated 
Kocklin Granite Quarries are close to the 
station, on the left-hand side of the road. 
The granite obtained here is of excellent 
quality, and does not stain on exposure to 
the weather. The stone for the State Cap- 
itol and for many of the best buildings in 
San Francisco was quarried here. 

Leaving Rocklin and the foot-hills — the 
country now opening out into the plains, 
or the valley bordering the American River 
— we have no more hills to encounter ; yet 
the country is somewhat uneven, and alter 
winding around, on a regular grade, for 
3.91 miles further, we reach the 

Junction — Roseville Junction — This 
place is 18.24 miles from Sacramento. 
Here are several stores, a hotel, and one of 
the best places on the coast to establish a 
flouring mill. Using the wheat that is 
raised near, and finding a ready market in 
the mines to the east, would have a decided 
advantage in point of location and freights 
over any other mill on the coast. At this 
junction branches off the Oregon division 
of the Central Pacific, north for Marysville 
and Oregon. The road is completed to 
Redding, 169 miles, and passengers 
can change cars here if they choosy <st ^ 
on to Sacramento,, fc& >tafe \x«ta& ^sst ^aCyt^- 
gon division. «te ma&fe \£& *X ^m&» *&Njj .»«&&. 
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start on the arrival of the morniug train 
from San Franciseo, about S p.m. "We 
shall take a run over this dlvUion, starting 
from Sacramento. (See cuijjo 18:!.) See 
also map on page 13fi, and description 
depot buildings in Annex No. 58. 

Antelope— is 3,9 miles west. Hie 
country is more level, and dotted here and 
there witli varieties of oaks. Passenger 
trains do not stop, hut pass on, and 0.42 
miles further come to 
Areade— a mere side-track. 
Kolliiijr clmvu 4..1G miles 1'nim Arcade, 
the train slowly crosses a long streloh of 
elevated road, and then on to tho Aineri. 
can River Bridge, ''.'■'<> trilcs east of Sacra- 
mento — which spans 1 1 1 ■ .■ main stream of 
the American River — and pass along by 
the orchards and gardens which fringe I lie 
suburbs of the eapitol of California, Ihe 
dome of which can Lie seen on the left, also 
tho State Agricultural Fair Grounds. The 
long line of machine shops belonging to 
the Railroad Company, on tho left,, are 
passed, and then we come to tlie Sacra- 
mento River, on the right, with its crowded 
wharves, and stop at the city of 

Nacrami'ii til — Until the spring of 
WTO, tin- vea i lie western tennlnos of the 
Grand Trans-Continental railroad. But 
upon the completion of the Western Pa- 
ci lie, from Sacramento to San Francisco, 
two roads were consolidated under the 
le of the Central Pacific railroad of 
California, making one unbroken line from 
San Francisco tf/Ogdcu, S;j:j niilrs b.nc. 
The distance from Sacramento to Omnlui 
la 1,776.18 miles; Stockton, 5u miles: 
San Francisco viu Li verm ore, 1:',- m les - 
viaBenic]e89 utiles; Va.lejo, t> . miles.- 
Marysville, 52 miles. 

The city is slluateu on mc cast bank of 
the Saframciilo Itivor. south of the Ameri- 
can, which unites with the Sacramento at 
this point. It i.- mostly built of brick; the 
streets, art.' broad, well paved, and bordered 
with shade trees throughout a lari:u por- 
tion of the city. It contains numerous 
eh-giint public and private buildings, in- 
cluding tlie Slate Capitol and conn I v build- 
ings. Population, 22,000. Churches, of 
all denominations, are numerous, as well 
public and private sclmols. There arch 
orphan asylums; one Catholic, by the S 
teraof 8t, Joseph, and tho other I'roleslaut. 
Secret orders are well represented, and 
newspapers arc also plentiful, chief of 
which are the liecnrd Union and the Bee, 
both dui)y i the Journal — German 



tri-weekly; the Leader, the jLgricult>trid<s< 
and the Heteue, weeklies. The city is 
lighted with gas and supplied with water 
by two huge pumps in a building ju.-t 
north of the depot— with a capacity of 
90,000 gallons per hour. 

Hotels are numerous, but the principal 
lea aro the Eagle, Arcade, Orleans mid 
Western. Free "Buses" convey \ 
gcrs from the depot to any of them, or, 
they can ride past them all on the street 
cars. In or near the city are located 
four flouring mills, sis iron works. Iwo 
potteries, smelting works, distilleries, 
plow works, planing mills, and many other 
small factories. The Capital "Woolen Mills 
are located here, and consist of main build- 
ing, 2Hi by (id feet, with eitention 40 byflO 
It.; tnoil number of spindles, 1,440; employ 
!ibi,uUi-j hands, and use 1,000 lbs, ofwool 
" >. (See Annex, No. 58) 

'he Johnson & Brady Wiuo 
Uji -Ii'imojis of grapes annually. 
runii'uto Ikct^Sugar Factory i 
city — capacity, from 60 to IDOtor 
main building, 150 by 68 feet The he- 
tory grounds produce about 700 tons of beets 
annually. The company employ, when 
making sugar, 200 whites and IJOO Chinese. 

The principal machine shops of the 
Central Pacific railroad are situated, as we 
a northsido of the city, anil 
with the tracks, yards, etc., cover about 20 
acres. Tho buildings first creeled are 
wood, still standing and in use. The □ 
buildings are of \irick, comprising a ma- 
chine, cur, paint and blacksmith shops, 
round-house, and several other buildings, 
Nearly all the cars used by the company 
arc manufactured here. It is a noted fact 
that the cars on both C. P. and U. P. R. R-, 
are far superior in size, style and finish to 
those on [lie majority of the Eastern mid?. 
and for strength and completeness ot 
the arrangements for comfort in riding, 
they have no superior on any road. 

The hospital belonging to the Railroad 
Co., a large, airy and comfortable build- 
ing, is located near the shops, where iluir 
men are taken care of when sick or dis. 
abled. It is well conducted, a credit to 
the cola puny, and ol iiiea'eulnblc benefit to 

those unfortunates who are obliged 

its shelter. 

As for the mercantile business, let a 



'fi -in 



i talk": 



During the year 1879 the aggregi 
sales of all kinds of merchandise I 
manufnclured wares, exclusive of local 
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tercnange, amounted to the sum of 
♦26,000,000. This figure represents the 
aggregate volume of outside trade. 

The city Is laid out In a regular square, 
the streets running at right angles fronting 
on the Sacramento River, which here runs 
nearly north and south. They are num- 
bered from the river, 1, 2, 3, etc. Those 
running from the river bank, or east and 
west, are numbered with the alphabet, A, 
B, O, etc. 

There is a quiet beauty, peculiar to this 
city alone, which renders it attractive to the 
most careless of travelers. Its well-shaded 
streets; its beautiful gardens, blooming 
with an almost tropical luxuriance; its 
vineyards and orchards, all combine to 
form a city such as one rarely meets with 
in California, and nowhere else. 

Sacramento is endeared to Californians — 
not by reason of her present beauty and pros- 
perity, but because she is truly an American 
city, whose people, by their indomitable 
energy and perseverance, have raised 
this monument to our national character, 
despite the ravages of fire and flood. Not 
only have they re-built their city, but they 
have built the ground on which it stands, 
and today the city stands some ten feet 
above the original site on which Sac- 
ramento was first established. 

From the small and unimportant hamlet 
of a few years ago, it has emerged into a 
thriving, bustling city. Fires burned the 
young city to the ground, but it rose — 
Phoenix like— more beautiful than ever. 
The floods swept over it, as with a besom 
of destruction, in the winters of '51 and 
'52, and the waters were rushing with 
irresistible force through every street 
When they abated, the people went to work 
and built levees around their city, and 
fancied themselves secure. Again with 
the floods, in the winter of '61 and '62, 
Sacramento was inundated. To guard 
against a recurrence of these evils, the 
city bed was raised above the highest 
known tide, and instead of wearing away a 
levee, the angry waters find a solid mass of 
earth, on which stands the city, against 
which their efforts at destruction are futile. 
To one who has not resided on this coast, 
it may at first seem strange that a city 
should have been located in the midst of 
such dangers. When Sacramento was laid 
out, both the Sacramento and American 
rivers had bold banks above the reach of 
any floods. But when the thousands of 
miners commenced tearing down the 



mountains and pouring the debris into the 
rivers, the sediment gradually filled up the 
river bed from twelve to eighteen feet above 
its former level. Consequently, when the 
spring sun unlocked the vast volume of 
water confined in the mountain snows, 
and sent it foaming and seething in its 
mad power to the plains, the old and half- 
filled channel could not contain it, and a 
large body of country was annually in- 
undated. Levees were tried in vain; the 
mighty torrent would not be confined; 
hence the necessity of raising the city 
above its ravages. This has been ac- 
complished ; and beyond the present line 
of high grade, a powerful levee surrounds 
the unfilled portion of the city, on which 
is a railroad track, forming an iron circle or 
band, which no past floods have had power 
to break. These levees are guarded and 
kept in repair by the Railroad Company. 
The State Capitol — For a description 
of this building, see Annex, No. 15. 

We will now take a run over the 
Oregon Division. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

For time of passenger train leaving 
Sacramento see schedules. 

The trains run over the Overland track 
of the "Central " to Roseville Junction, pass- 
ing all stations — except where signaled — 
until the Junction is reached. 

Our road branches off to the left just 
before the station is reached, and stops 
close on the north side of the building, 
and we hear — " All aboard for Marysville, 
Chico and Oregon." We suppose the 
time is not far distant (in the age of 
nations) when passengers will hear, on ar- 
riving at this station: U A11 aboard for 
Puget Sound, Hudson Bay, Alaska and 
Bearing Straits; close connections made 
with the Yankee Tunnel Company, under 
Behring Straiis for all points in Russia, 
China, Japan, Germany, England, France, 
and the Holy Land!" 

Leaving the Junction, our course is 
north ; we are whirled along over a fine 
road-bed, in and out among the foot-hills, 
with rapid and ever-changing scenery on 
either hand, through groves of huge old 
oaks, with large herds of sheep grazing 
about them, for six miles to 

Whitney — a signal station in the midst 
of sheep ranches — cross Auburn Ravine^ 
and after a run. ot 4& xrftaa^ttRfiANfe ^ 

Lincoln, >n\AOq. \* * ^C&s^* «*> ifc«Qfc 



10 inhabitants. Just above the station, 

i tlie right, are located Bteusive works 
for making sower pipes, awl pottery ; 
half a mile further, on the same side, is a 
I coal mine, recently discovered. A 
little further a turkey ram/he, and then, a 
real old-fashioned Vermont farm, only 
there is a great uniformity in the si: 
the rocks. 

Bwura — comes next, a signal station, 
4.1 miles from Lincoln, where we cross 
Coon L'reeK and find the land improving, 
fgr 3.5 miles, when we come to 

Siii'.HiDiN — This place contains about 
20 buildings, situated on an open plain 
■where moat of tnu land i.s used for grazing 
purposes. We now cross Hear liiver. 
which has broad bottoms, much of which 
ia covered with Hand, and the washing 
from the mines abovo towards Grass Val- 
ley. Here we get a good view of the 
"Buttcs." dhveily abend. After passing 
over 2.;! miles from Sheridan, we arc at 

Wheatland — a place very properly 
named. as il is situated in one i-feat. wheat- 
field, with several Outbuildings, a flouring 
mill, a weekly newspaper— the Hernrder — 
aud an enterprising population of farmers, 
600 or more. 

Continuing along, through a line country 
J.fl miles, wecome to 

Rheu's — a signal station of a hall-dozen 
buildings. On we go, tliruuuli broad, rieli 
bottom-land, many miles in width, 4.7 

Yuba— another signal station on the 
BOUth bank of the Yuba Hirer. Here wo 
s a dyke, which extends up and down 
the rirer, as far as you can see, thrown up 
to keep the rirer from overflowing its 
banks, to the damage of the surrounding 
country. The river bottom there is a mile 
in width, covered wilh oaks aud willows, 
cross which the road is bullion liigb trcs. 
._es. Crossing over, ue And another high 
dyke on the opposite sidy, which we cross. 
and 1.9 miles from Yuba signal station, 
stop at the old city of 

MABY8VIL1.E — one of the prettiest towns 
iu thrj Stale. II. is Ihe couuiy seal. ol Yuba 
eoiintv, situated on the north bank of the 
Yuba River, with a population of about 
5,000. It was first settled in 1840, and 
named iu honor of the only while woman 
within its limits, Mrs. Mary Covilland. 
The town is built of brick, thc'stivcts wide, 
and laid out at right angles. The chief 
beauty of Marysvi lie consists iu the shrub- 
bery which ornaments the town, though 



there are many elegant public buildings 

and private residences iu the cih 

will you find a dwell! 

rounded with a forest of i'riiil t : i ■ 

ing orange and shade trees, or embowered 

ina mass of vines and flowers. 

is on a level plain, twelve miles from lie 

fool-hills, and protected from Li 

Hoods of the Yubabyadyke or 

bankment. The streets are brood mi! 

regularly laid out. The cily supports one 

daily paper -the App< ■■}' — lias so . 

hoie'l„, chief of which are the I n 

and Western. There are two si 

lour pul die. u nd numerous private schools; 

ilIso live churches. nearly all den 

I wing represented. The city 

with i;;is, and supplied with wab i 

artesian .veil ;W0 feel deep, from which it 

is elevated by steam power to a ■ 

and tbeaee conducted all over the city. It 

has ipiite a number of manufacl 

eluding an iron foundry are; 

shop, where are mauf'actured all kinds of 

mill uiaebinery, stationary engines, Ac 

Agriculture is now the principal 

wealth of the country. Fruit culture and 

.-(.ock-rnijiiig arc very remunerative. 

Saw-mills" are numerous in (li- 
as immense quantities of lumber 
l>ed from Marysville. The greater portion 
of the mining is now done by Ihe hydraulic 
process. There are 15 quartz mills in the 
county, and 31} companies owning canals 
or mining ditches, oue of which cost 
#500,000, and with ils branches is over 150 
miles long. 

There are regular stage lines from Marys- 
ville to Colusa, 20 miles west; Downieville. 
07 miles northeast; .North Sari Juan, 38 
miles; Grass Valley, 30 miles: La Porte, 65 
miles, from Marysville. 

The California Northern It. It. 

This road tiruncnesolt for Oroville, north, 
and runs to the eastward of Feather River, 
tbrouirh Honcut, a small place, and arrives 
at Oiovillc.afteru run of Similes. This town 
has a population of about 1,500, aud is the 
county seat of Butle county. It is an old 
mining town, principally placer mines, 
which were at one time very rich, aud in 
some places now are worked to advantage. 
The Chinese are very thick in the old pla- 
cer region, and work these old diggings 
over and over again. The town is em- 
bowered iu fruit and shade tr:es, beautiful 
gardeus and orchards. 

This co uuty possesses some of the lines: 
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agricultural land In the State. All kinds 
of grain and produce are raised in abund- 
ance. The vineyards are numerous, pro- 
ducing large, quantities of wine aurt brandy 
annually. Hasina are produced in large 
(jiiLLfitJiies, and an immense amount of pea- 
nuts are gathered for market every year. 
Srnck-i-iiisinj; is also an import-Mil feature.. 
Wool is a staple export of the county. 
Schools and churches hit in il llmirisli iriLT 
condition — a sure evidence of a peopled 
prosperity. Stages leave Orovill(!iTun;lriiK 
for La- Porte, l>2 miles; Susanviite, im 
miles ; as well as to most of the ailjuinin^; 

Returning to Murysville, we will now 

Tcba Crrr — situated about one mile 

wf:-t ol'Marvsville, on i'ii ni ml' a population 
of about 1,000, and located on the eastern 
hank of the Feather River, just above its 
junction with the Yuba. It is the enimtv 
seal of Sutter cmniiy— first willed in 1840. 
The county was named alter General Sut- 



ter, the old pioneer, at whose mill raci 
Coloma, El Dorado county, on the south 
fork of the Aiin-rii-tin River. January 10th, 
1848. the first pohl was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The county has a population of 
about 6,000, mo-tlyV'iiL f iiac'l in agriculture. 
The soil is very tortile, and produces large 
crops of wheat, nats, mid hurley; there oi 
also some very line vineyards, producing 
superior quality oi'i'rnit, from whiell many- 
thousand gallons of wine and brandy ar " 
made annually. 

The city has one new-paper — the Sutter 
Banner — and several hotels. It is at 
head of steamboat navigation, and is c 
nectcd with San Francisco and the world 
by the road over which we came — the 
Oregon division of the C. P., via. Marys- 
ville, between which cities a hack runs 
regularly. 

The "Buttes"— called tin- "Marysviile 
Ruttes," are a noted land-mark to the 
westward, about ten mile?,, than wrafc* 
of a series o\ ■puB.'K.a VSsss. -*\s*. V&& "^ 
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crest of an isolated mono tain range, which 
stands hold and clear among the plain-, 
1,000 feet In height. From appearances. 
one would lie led to Buppose (hat this 
ridge crossed the valley at one lime, when 
this was an inland sea; and when the 
waters escaped from the lower valley, 
those confined above cut a portion of the 
ridge down level with the plain, and 
escaping, left a beautiful valley above. 

From the summits of their bald peaks a 
fine view can be had of a great portion of 
the Sacramento Valley, including Mor.vr 
Shasta, away to the northward, 220 
miles distant, In latitude 41 deg. 30 min., 
an isolated and lofty volcanic mountain, 
full 14,440 feet high. It is covered with 
perpetual SHOW, and is the head and source 
of the Sacramento River. (See Annex 
No. 43.) To the northwest, in the Coast 
Range of mountains, can be ilixlin.ity 
seen JYIts. Linn, St. John and Rh-lev. 
On the south, Mt. Diablo, in the Contra 
Costa range, while' en the east, from north 
to sou tli, is the long range of the Sierra 
Nevadas, S3 tar as the eye can reach. 

Returning to .\Iarysville, we again start 
on our journey. One mile north of the 
city we cross (lie track i I' Ihe Oroville rail- 
road, pa?s several cemeteries on the right, 
also urace track; then, bear away to the 
left — northwest — and cross the Feather 
River on a long trestle bridge. Along this 
river, live oi.ks and sycamore trees abound 
by the million. 

Lomo — a ting station, comes first from 
Marysville, 6,8 miles. Here are wheat 
lands which continue, with an occasional 
clump of trees, 3.9 miles, to 

Live Oak— another side track, in the 
centre of some thousands of acres of young 
live oaks, and uianzanita shrubs. Passing 
along wiili [lie broad valley of the Sacra- 
mento un (he left, which stretches away as 
far as the eye can reach, and the Feather 
River Valley on the right, beyond which are 
the lofty Sierras, we reach 

Gridley — which is (1.5 miles further 
north. This station has several hotels and 
stores, a dozen residences, and a large grain 
warehouse, and one flouring; mill, as, bo it 
remembered, we are now in one of the 
great wheat sections of the State. The 
station was nameil for a Mr, Gridley — 
maybe it's "Old Bob Gridley" — who 
knows 1 — who owns somewhere about 
35,000 acres of land adjoining the station, 
much of which he has worked by farmers 
on a division of crops, Live oaks, big opes 



all the way for 3.4 miles to 

Blous — This is a lively town of about 
l.-.'iiii |ui|>ulalioii, in the midst of tine wheat 
lands, with extensive war.' houses for stor- 
ing and handling wheat in nearly all 
seasons. This cereal is a largo and sure 
crop. Biggs has a week'y paper— the 
RtijUter— several hotels, chief of which is 
the Planters, and a stage line to Oroville. 
twelve miles cast; tare, $1.00. 

The place was named for a Mr. Riggs, 
who, like (he Mr. Gridley, is troubled w'.ili 
nl.oiil :;ti.(K,Oarivs of (his wheat land, lunch 
of which yields, when properly Cm-iurd. 
50 bushels to (he acre. Leaving Biggs WO 
cross the big canal of Ihe Cherokee Com- 
pany, which is 18 miles Song and 400 
lect wide; the water is u.-cd for hydraulic 
mining, and then for irrigating purposes. 

After a run of ten miles, all the way 
through Wheat fields, we reach 

Nelson — computed of about a dnzen 
buildings, surrounded with wheat, wheat, 
all wheat. These fields extend far away 
in every direction. 

Passing along, we cross Butte Creek. 
and K.0 miles from Nelson, come to 

Dunham — Tlere is about a dozen bni Id- 
iiiL's, in the midst of a broad plain studded 
with occasional oaks, A flouring mid anil 
large warehouses are near the station. 
Continuing on ij.l miles, and we slop at 
the beautiful town of 

CRTCO— It is -loin iles from Marysville. 5.1 
miles northwest from Oroville, and five 
miles east of the Sacra men to River, situated 
in thu l.'hico Valley, Butte county, in (be 
midst of as rich a farming section us tie' 
State affords; population 5,000. The city 
is lighted with gas, lias ample water-works 
situated near the depot, and has several 
banks and hotels, chief of which are the 
Chieo House and the Union; one daily \>;i. 
per, the B'cord, and one weekly, the En- 
turpriae.. To the eastward looms up ttit 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, covered with a 
dense forest of timber, in which are many 
sawmills, the lumber from which is floated 
down to within llireo miles of the city, iti 
a "V" flume, 35 miles in length. The 
strcels are lined with shade trees, groves of 
oaks, and orchards and gardens are on 
every hand. Near the lown, General Biii- 
weil, the old pioneer, has an extensive 
ranelie— or farm, as it would ho called hi 
the Eastern States — which is in a very 
high slate of cultivation, producing abc~ 
dandy all kinds of fruits and 
Hie I i/in perato aud semi-tropical 
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Stage routes from Chico are i 
Six-horse coaches, in summer, leave for 
Oroville, 25 miles; Buttevillo, Plumas 
Co., 63 miles; fare, 10 cents per mile. 
Stages leave for Diamond vi lie, eleven 
miles; Butte Creek, 12 miles; and Hell- 
town, 14 miles ; aim. for Dayton, >ix miles ; 
Jacinto, 14 miles; Germantown, iy miles; 
"Willows, 58 miles; Colusa, 40 miles; Wil- 
liams, 49 miles; Alien, ."> miles; and Bart- 
lette Springs, 58 miles. Stages run Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Priilavs. In SI. John. 
ten miles; Orland, 23 miles; Odmpo, ao 
Mailes: Coast Range, 85 miles; Newville, 
40 miles. The average fare to all these 
places is ten cents per mile. 

Leaving Chic.0, our course Is more west- 
-ward for seven miles to 

Nord — a small station about three miles 
east of the Sacramento River. Next comes 
a side-track, 2JJ miles further, called 
Anita— and 2.4 miles further 
Cana — This place has a population of 
about 100, most of whom urn farmers, as 
wheat fields are still the rule. On, 2.8 
miles farther comes 

Soto — near Deer Creek, anil 4.3 miles 

Vena — a smalt station near the Sacra- 
mento River, in the center of a very fertile 
region and a great point for gram ship- 
Continuing on 7.5 miles further, crossing 
several small creeks, passing some oaks and 
willows along the creeks, we come to 

Shbma— a side-track, on the east bank ol 
Sacramento River, which we cross, and 
stop at 

Tehama — on the west bank of Sacra- 
mento River, where boats often land, being 
a thriving town of about 700 populatio 
The Toetin heralds the news daily in clt 
ion tones, that all may learn that Tehanu 
has a live daily newspaper. The place 
was, in early days, known as " Hall Cross- 
ing." Agriculture is the principal feature 

of tin.' place, :illii'.i'.U'li (tie lumber business 

is an important item. A " V " flumebrings 
thelum ber down from themills in theSierras 
on the northeast, a distance of forty miles, 
with a capacity of 40,000 feet per day. The 
country is very fertile. Live oaks *~* 



. Peak, to the northeast, is a prom- 
inent feature of the landscape, as it ris 
10,578 feet above sea level, which would 
about 10,000 feet higher than Tehama. 
Continuing along 12.1 miles further, i 
ing several smalt creeks, we come to 



Red Blutfs — the county seat of Tehama 
county, at the liead of navigation on the 
Sacramento River, with a population of 
about 3,000. It is situated in the midst of 
";:li agricultural mid erring land, with 

any IliriviiiL' vimy'U'ls and several hotels, 
eliiei' of which are the Treniont and Red 
Bluffs Hotel ; also two weekly newspapers, 
the Sentinel and the People's Oau»a, Lum- 
ber is an important industry, and the man- 
ufacture of doors, sash and blinds is carried 
on to a great extent Mt Shasta, to the 
north, is ft prominent object, rising up out 
of the valley. 

Continuing along, crossing several little 
creeks, bearin.- un ay more to the westward, 
10.3 miles, we come to 

Hooker — a signal station, 4.9 miles 

Bi'CKEYE— another signal station, lo- 
:ated 1.8 miles from 

Cottonwood— This is a small village in 
BDUBU county, of about 300 population, 

situated on Cottonwood Creek, about nva 

iles west of the Sacramento River. 

Turning more to the northeast, a short 
in of M miles brings us to 

Anderson's — a villftge of about 200 pop. 
ulation, 6.3 miles from 

Clear Creek — a small station on a 
creek of that name, which comes in from 
the west, and alter 48 miles further, We 
come to the end of the road at 

REDDtNO — This place was named for the 
land commissioner of the railroad com- 
pany. This iB the terminus of the road, 
having a population of about 500. 

Redoing is 308 miles north of Han Frau- 
ei>e(p.'j;5 miles south of Roseborg, Oregon, 
and 475 miles from Portland. 

Stages leave Redding daily, with passen- 
ger, mails and express, for llo-elm:-:. and 
till intermeiln.i.c places, distance 275 miles. 
At Koseburg connections are ni.-ule with 
the Oregon & California railroad, for Port- 
land. :.>!.'»> miles' farther. Fare to Roseburg 
from Redding, $41.25. 

This Region is fertile in subject matter 
for our book, but we arelimited as to space, 
and with this hasty glance at the most im- 
portant features of the country, now re- 
turn to the city of Sacramento, and again 
start out on another route. 



Up the Sacramento Rtver- 

Stepping onboard a light draft stem 
boat, at the wharf in SugrvaiftK&V** ""* \ 
off for a,VTVp\)j -wt&st. 



About the first thing to attract the aiten- 
tion of the traveler utter leaving the City, 
will he lite 

'■ Tnn.EB," which is the native niime 
given to the rushes which cover the low 
lands nod bays of California. They are of 
the bulrush lamily, probably the father of 
all rushes. They grow from six to ten 
feet high, and so thick on. the ground thai 
it is extremely difficult lo puss anioug 
them. Tin; hinds on which tht-v gmw are 
subject to annual overflows. During the 
pi-evidence of the lli 'i >ds, niilr.-s and miles of 
Ihese lands are under water, presenting the 
aj)[>earance of one vast lake ur iuinud sea. 
In the fall anil early winter, when the 
tuileH are dry, they me often set on fire, 
forming a grand and terrible spectacle, es- 
pecially during the night. When once the 
B re attains headway, nothing can quonch 
a fuiy until the tulles are swept away to 
the bank of some water-course, which bars 
its further progress. 

The soil composing the hind is a/lobe, of 
a purely vegetable mold. Wherever it 
bus been reclaimed, ii. produces grain mid 
vegetables in almost fabulous ipiantitii-s. 

It is claimed by many, that, with proper 
appliances, these lands could be converted 
iiiln liiiigniricoiit rife fields: I lie advocates 
of this uieusure asserting I hid they possess 
every requisite of soil, clime, and adapta- 
bility to irrigation. The Slate has pro- 
vided for a system of levees, by which a 
large amount of land, heretofore, known as 
" Te land, has been successfully reclaimed, 
! is now counted the most, valuable in 
the State. 

The country, after leaving Sacramento, 
is level for a vast distance, on either hand ; 
the " tuiles " are disappearing, and, before 

e reach Knight's Lauding, the left-hand 
shore is more bold, and the wheal Balds 
iii' I gardens ham token the place of "tuiles" 
along the river bunk. 

We have already been to Marysville by 
railroad, now let us go via Feather River, 
a beautiful stream, iis cleiLi- waters contrast- 
ing advantageously with the muddy waters 
of the river we have left We pass through 
a fine country with wheat farms on the 
higher lands, and reach Nicholas, a dull, 
quiet town of about ;.ti'H) iiihsibiliinLs. si ilu si- 
ted at the junction of Bear River with the 
Feather. Proceeding up the Feather, we 
puss hock kah.m, the home of the venerable 
pioneer of California, General Sutter. It 
is a lovely place— Hie old farm-house and 
; — i Tort standing on the bank of"-- 



ream. Enormous fig trees line the bank, 
bile behind them can be seen the fine 
orchards and vineyards planted by the 
General over fill years ago. General 
Suiter settled in California under a grant 
from the Russian Government, which Gob 
veyed to him large tracts of land around 
Sacramento Cily, including the city site; 
also alarge tract, of which Hock Farm is 
a purl. Sharpers and swindlers deprived 
the old pioneer of most of his property, 
leaving him iicnuiiess, and a pensioner on 
the Stale. 



Marys villc, tii miles from Sacramento, 
'aler. (See description on page MS) 
liVi u ruing lo the Sacramento, the rigid- 
hand bank of the river appears low and 
swampy, covered with "tuiles" for a great 
"stance Inland. Passing on, wo soon ar- 

reat 

Knthht'b Landing — a small place— 46 
...ilea from Sacramento. Population about 
300. It is quite a shipping point for Vnio 
e. hi nly, and is on Hie line of the California 
Pac.ilfe railroad. This road, in IST.l 4. ex- 
tended to Marysville, crossing the river at 
this point, but the tloods washed away the 
roiiil-hcd mi the east Bide of the river. The 
rouil passed inl.o the hands of the " ( entrnl" 
t 'om|ian}', who had a road to Marysville 
via ihe K'usevl lb-. I unction. So it never wits 
repaired, but the bridge turned to allow fl 
free passage of the river boats, and has 
been so, for Hie last four years, and probably 
will so remain until it rots down. 

For a long distance above Knight's 
Landing, Ihe low marshy plains continue 
on our right, the higher land covered with 
wheat, on "our left, with no towns of any 
importance to note until we arrive at 

Colusa — This is a point of considerable 
trade— 125 miles from Sacramento. It is 
the county seat of Colusa county, situated 
on the west bank of the Sacramento River, 
and contains about 1,500 inhabitants. 
Colusa Hun is published here. 

The town was laid out in 1850, b' 
onel Semple, the owner of the "C 
Grant"— containing two Spanish leagues. 
It is now the center of a very large farming 
;ind grii/iiig country. Schools and churches 
are well represented. Stages run daily be- 
tween Colusa and Marysville — 20 mites; 
also to Williams, nino miles west. 

Passing on up the river, the country 
seems to gradually change to a grazing, 
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instead of a grain country, more especially 
on the west 

About 200 miles further and we reach the 
Landing of Chico — but we have already 
described the town on page 186, so we will 
pass on. On the right-hand side, the shores 
are low and sedgy most of the way, fit only 
for grazing when the floods have subsided; 
jet we pass intervals of grain fields till we 
arrive at Bed Bluffs— 270 miles from Sac- 
ramento. at the head of navigation. See 
description of the town on page 187. 

We will now return to the city of Sac- 
ramento, and there take another route. 

Down the Sacramento River. 

Stepping on board of a large passenger 
and freight boat, we start down the river 
towards Ban Francisco. The plains stretch 
away on either hand, and there is little to 
be seen except the gardens and farms along 
the banks on the higher ground, the wide 
waste of "tuilcs," and the plains and moun- 
tains beyond. On the left — away in the 
dim distance, the hills succeed the plains, 
the mountains the hills, until the vast pile 
towers among the clouds. 

Winding around curves, where the stern 
of the boat is swept by the willows on the 
shore, we glide down the river, past 
sloughs, creeks, and tuile swamps, until we 
pass Freeport, 12 miles from the city, a 
little hamlet of half a dozen dwellings. 

Floating along between the low banks, 
covered with willow and shrub, we pass 
Mississippi Bend— 24 miles from Sac- 
ramento. Here the river makes one of its 
numerous curves, almosttdoubling back on 
itself. 

To' the left is the little town of Rich- 
land, containing a half-dozen dwellings. 
Now the Nevada Mountains fall behind, 
and we have one vast plain around us. 
We pass the outlet of Sutter's Slough, and 
then the Hog's Back — a long sand-bar, 
which stretches diagonally across the 
river. The water here is very shoal. A 
wing dam has been built from the western 
shore, half way across the channel, which 
throws the water into a narrow compass, 
giving greater depth to the bar. Next 
comes Cache Creek Slough, on which large 
quantities of grain are shipped to San 
Francisco via Sacramento River, from Tolo 
and Solano counties. Now we are passing 
along by the Rio. Vista hills, which come 
close to the water's edge on the right-hand 
shore. These hills are the first we have seen 
near the river since leaving the city. They 



consist of one long, low ridge, broken into 
hillocks on its crest These hills are ex- 
cellent wheat land, yielding an abundant 
harvest. The land is very valuable, though 
but a few years have passed since it was 
sold for 2o cents per acre. The town of 
Rio Vista is situated on the slope of the 
foot-hills, and contains about 300 in- 
habitants. Formerly the town stood 
on the low ground, near the river bank, 
but the flood of '62 washed it away, car- 
rying from 40 to 60 houses down the river. 
The people fled to the high lands, where 
they remained until the passing steamers 
took them away. For days the little 
steamer Rescue* was plying up and down 
the river, running far out over the sub- 
merged plains, picking up the "stragglers,' ' 
who were surrounded by the waters. Some 
were found on the house-roofs, with the 
flood far up the sides of their dwell- 
ings, and others were rescued from the 
branches of trees, which afforded them 
the only resting-place above the waters. 
The flood of '62 will long be re- 
membered by those who then dwelt on the 
banks of the Sacramento. 

We next pass Collingsvtlle, a long 
wharf on the right-hand side of the river, 
with a house or two standing close by. It 
is a point of shipment of considerable 
freight, for the country, and grain for the 
city. A little below this point, the San 
Joaquin River unites with the Sacramento, 
entering from the left, forming Suisun 
Bay (pronounced Soo-e-soon). 

Antioch— just across the bay — is in 
Contra Costa county; population, 500. 
Three miles south, by railroad, are the 
Mount Diablo coal mines, which yield 
large quantities of coal. 

There are several manufactories of pot- 
tery in the town — the clay in the vicinity 
being a very superior article. The Ledger, 
a weekly paper, is published here. Atten- 
tion has lately been attracted to the silk 
culture, and many thousand mulberry trees 
have been planted. 

Passing on down the bay, we enter the 
Straits of Carquinez, when a long, low 
wharf on the right attracts our attention. 
It is fronting the old town of Benicie, 
of which more hereafter. 

Passing on down the straits we 
have a fine view of Vallejo, which 
lies to our right, near where we enter 
San Pablo Bay. Turning to the left, 23 
miles more brings us to San EcaxM&mfe. \ 
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Take the old Overland Route, 

Via, Stockton and Livermore Pass. 
Leaving Sacramento, the route is along 
the east bank of theSacramentoEiver, 
through well-cultivated gardens, or- 
chards and vineyards 5.1 miles to 

B rich ton. —Here we learn tli at the 
cars of the .Siierim-nlo Valley railroad, 
managed by the Central Pacific Compa- 
ny, run down on tho same track as the 
"Central "to this station, where they 
hranch off. Let us step into them, and 
see where they go, Patterson's is Ave 
miles; Salsbury's six miles; Alder 
Cn.'el,-. Hi ree miles, and three more to 

Folsom— twenty-five miles east from 
Sacramento, in Sacramento county, on 
the south bank of the American River ; 
population about 2,000. Vina cul- 
ture is an important industry. Some 


of the finest vineyards in the State are 
near here, including the Natoma, which 
is celebrated for its fine quality of 
raisins and wine. To the north and 
east of the town placer mining is the 
principal business; to the south and 
west, farming and grazing. 

There are extensive granite quarries 
in the vicinity. From the bed of the 
river, near this point, large quantities 
of cobble-stones have been obtained, 
for paving the streets of Sacramento 
and San Francisco. 

Folsom is ornamented with fruit and 
shade trees, and has many fine public 
and private buildings, with magnificent 
scenery. Regular stages leave for Co- 
loma, dally, via Mormon Island, Sal- 
mon Falls and Greenwood Valley, 24 
miles distant. 
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Passing on seven miles to White Hocks, 
eight to Latrobe, and eleven to Shingle 
Springs, brings us to the end of the rail- 
road, 49 miles from Sacramento. 

Placerville.— is twelve miles from 
Shingle Springs, with which it is connect- 
ed with daily stages. It is the county 
seat of El Dorado county, 60 miles east of 
Sacramento, at an altitude of 1,880 feet 
above tide— present population, about 
2,000. 

Who has not heard of PlacervHle, SI 
Dorado county f It was in .this county, at 
Coloma, eight miles northeast of the city, 
where the 

First gold discovert— was made Jan- 
uary, 19th, 184a— by J. W. Marshall, in the 
mill race of General Suiter. The 



nouncement of this discovery caused the 
wildest gold fever excitement ever eaperi- 
enced not only in America, but in every 
part of the civilized world. 

The news of these rich discoveries sped 
with the wings of the wind, and thousands, 
yes, tens of thousands, in the Atlantic States 
left homes, friends, and all they held dear, 
to make their fortunes in this, the new £1 
Dorado. With many the excitement be- 
came intense, ships, steamers, barks, brigs, 
and all manner of sailing vessels were char- 
tered or purchased for a trip "around the 
Horn ;" and no sacrifice was thought to be 
top much to make to procure the necessary 
outfit for the expedition. Again there were 
thousands who, choosing the land, boldly 
struck out toward the setting sun to cross the 
then almost unknown trackless deserts, 
and pathless mountains. Horses, mules 
and cattle were pressed into service, as well 
as all kinds of conveyances, while many 
started with hand-carts, propelling them 
themselves, upon which they packed their 
tools and provisions for the trip. Again, 
others started on foot, with only what they 
could pack on their backs, "(rusting to 
hick." Very few, if any, had a thought of 
the privations to be endured, or the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, so anxious were they 
to arrive at the Land of Gold. 

Those who came by water, passed in at 
the Golden Gate, and up the Sacramento, 
while those by land came pouring over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, by natural 
passes, down, down into this beautiful val- 
ley, where a city of many thousands sud- 
denly sprang into existence. From a "lit- 
tle unpleasantness" the place was first 
known as "Hangtown," but in 1852 it was 
Changed to Placerville, which indicated at 



that time, the nature of the mmihg done 
in the vicinity. Of the many thousands 
Who started across the plains and moun- 
tains, hundreds died by the wayside, and 
were buried by their companions, while 
the greater number were "lost" by the 
hand of the friendly Indian *r the hostile 
Mormon. 

It has been estimated, and we think cor- 
rectly, could the bones of these emigrants 
be collected, and those of their animals, to- 
gether with their wagons and carts, in one 
continuous line, between the Missouri 
river and the Pacific coast, since the rush 
commenced in 1848, they would be more 
numerous and closer together than the tele- 
graph poles on the line of the Pacific rail- 
road across the Continent 

The early mining done about Placerville 
was done by hand, the pan, rocker, and 
long Tom; these have long since given 
place to the quartz mills — there are 82 in 
the county— and the hydraulic process, 
by which nearly all the mining Is now 
done. 

Vine culture and fruit culture are now 
the most important occupations of the peo- 
ple of the county. Fresh and dried fruits 
are shipped by the hundreds of tons, while 
the annual crop of wine and brandy pro- 
duced is over 300,000 gallons. 

Placerville contains a goodly number of 
schools, and churches of almost every de- 
nomination, including a "Joss House." 
The different secret orders are well repre- 
sented, and two newspapers, the Democrat 
and the Republican, make their appearance 
every week. 

Placerville is situated in what is known as 
the foot-hills as the chain of broken 
land is called, which lies between the 
Sierra Mountains and the plains, extend- 
ing from Fresno county on the south, 
through Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador,' 
El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, Butte 
to Tehama, on the north, comprising nearly 
one-fourth of the arable land of the State. 
The soil is altogether different from that of 
the valleys, being generally of arecL gravelly 
clay and sandy loam. In the little valleys 
which are found among these hills, the soil 
is generally a black loam — the product of 
the mountain washings. Experiments, 
however, have decided the fact that these 
foot-hills are the natural vineyards of Cali- 
fornia. In El Dorado and Placer coun- 
ties, on these sandy foot-hills are now the 
finest vineyards in the State, from which are 
manufactured fta& V\x\«& vc& t&s&&& 
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Here among these- hiTl'a are aa cozy 
homes as cum could wish to 
have, where grain, vegetables and all 
kinds of lYuit are raised in abundance, 
while thousands of acrea are lyuigvacant 
awaiting the emigrant. 

The niulbcrylree and the silkworm are 
cultivated to some extent in the foot-hill*, 
and this branch i)f Industry is lately re- 
ceiving considerable attention. 

Again wo return to the Thanb-Oohti- 
Nental, which we leftal Brighton. 

Florin— is four miles from Brighton. 
The many new buildings the wtll-culliva- 
ted fields, the raisin grape vineyards, all 
denote a spirit of progress in the settlers, 
that would seem to say, " We havt wms here 
to stay." 

The traveler has probably noticed several 
windmills along the road, before arriving 
at this station. The California Wihd- 
mill is a great institution in its way. It 
seems to have been brought to a greater 
Btato of perfection on this coast than any- 
where else. From Ihla place we will find 
their numbers to increase until we get to 
the "Windmill City," as Stockton is often 
called, where they can be seen in great 
numbers, in every direction. Many times 
(he water is pumped into reservoirstiuilt on 
the tops of the houses, resembling a cupola, 
from which pipes take the water to the 
different rooms throughout the house and 

riunda; the waste water is conducted in- 
the gardens and fields for irrigating 
purposes. These mills are numerous in 
San Francisco and throughout the State. 
From Florin it is G.3 miles to 

El k Grove— Here, too, many recent 
Improvements are noticeable. In a clear 
day the snow-capped Sierras, on the left 
Can be plainly seen, and away to the south 
60 miles distant, 

Mc 
from out the plains, 
those who wandered 
trackless plains that now are teeming with 
life and industry. It is situated m the 
Contra Costa range of mountains, and is the 
meridian point in the land surveys of the 
State. Elevation 8,870 feet. The view from 
the summit iuui ml'-s tlu: ruunlry and towns 
Mound San Francisco, San Pablo 
and Buisun bays, and the valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. It 
is reached by rail or steamboats from 
fcan Francisco, Stockton or Sacramento. 

The beautiful valley through which tin 
road nnsses is now spreading out before u> 



begfn to realize triat nature hu 
lone much for this "sunset land." 

llcl'oitneH's— is a small .-i. 

iles from Elk Grove, Near ... 
He ids, where cattle and sheep ur.. 
fattened for market 



he northeast The fool 
lauds are very wide, and covered \.. 
and live oaks, and near t 



the 

Gait— a station with a few dozen build- 
ings, large warehouses, big cattle pens, anJ 
shutcs tor loading cattle and sheep— is 7.7 
miles from KcConncH's, At this station 
■e find the 

Amadore Branch Railroad, 

Let us "change cars," and note the re- 
lit. Leaving the station, <mr course it 
north a short distance, and then i-. 
towards the mountains, c 
country devoted pretty generally to stock- 
raising— sheep principally. 

Cicero— is the first station, 8.S mile* 
distant, a small place of about Ml") nitmbr- 
' .nts. Passing on 11.7 miles further, we 

Carbokdale — Here are extensive coal 
ines, operated by the lone Coal Co, who 
load on an average llfteen cars per day— 
150 tons. 

At Michigan Bar, eight miles north, 
large quantities of the best pottery are 
manufactured, which finds its market over 
this road. From Carbondale it ia d.7 

Iojtb— the end of the road, 27.3 miles 
from Gait This place ia in Amadore 
county, in a section devoted to mining and 
agriculture. 

The coal mines located here have yielded 
about 200 tons per day during the year 
1878. A new vein of coal, struck towards 



carried on to some extent on Sutter <-. reek. 
The Nem, a weekly paper, is published 
lone, which is also a point from which 
fourteen mining towns, large and small, 
draw their supplies. Some of these are 
reached by stage as follows: Volcano, 
population, BOO; West Point, 800; Jack- 
Han Andreas, Mokelumn a Hill, Sut- 
, Amador, Drytown, Plymouth, and 
Fiddlttown. These places are from ten to 
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fifteen miles distant From lone It is Tog 
fifteen mile* southeast to Mokelumna Hill, of-1 
(pronounced Mokel-m-ne,) county seat of 
Calaveras county. This Is one of the early 
mining towns of the State. Placer mines 
were worked as early aa 1848, and are 
worked to tome extent at the present time; 
but qnarti mining sod agriculture are the 
principal occupation of the people. It Is 
a pretty little town ; the streets are orna- 
nunteu with shade trees on each side, and 
has some beautiful gardens and private 
residences, with good schoolsand churches, 
several good hotels, and one weekly news- 
paper — the Ghronide— the oldest paper in 
Hie- State. Population, 1,200. 

We will now return to Gait, and start 
once nione south. 

Acampo-ls 
trains seldom stop, S.4 miles from Gait, 
and 2.9 miles from 

JjOdl — The country along here has 
been settled up very much in the la*t four 
rears: the fields are pretty generally 
fenced and well cultivated, and some fine 
vineyards of the raisin grape 



, of the mines to the eastward'. Borne 
thia trade Is still retained; but, com- 
pared with the tremendous grain trade 
which has sprung Into existence within 
'he last six years, it sinks to & unit Tho 
jity has many beautiful public and private 
buildings, thirteen churches, fourteen pub- 
lic and many private schools; is lighted 
with gas, and well supplied with water, 
the latter from an artesian well 1,003 feet 
deep, which discharges 860,000 gallons per 
day— the water rising ten feet above tho 

"*' rado. There are several good hotels; 

"o-Semite and G/and are the prin- 
cipal ones. The Independent and the 
Herald are daily papers, published here. 
The city Is embowered in trees and shrub- 
bery : most of the private residences and 
gardens of the citizens are certainly very 
tastefully ornamented with all kinds of 
— nes, shrubbery, and flowers. 

The soil around Stockton la u adoDe,"a 
vegetable mold, black and very slippery, 
and soft during the rainy season. This 
extends southward to the Contra Costas, 
and west about five miles, where the 
sand commences and extends to the river. 
Stockton, for several years after the com. 
pleLton of the Overland road, was the 
starting point — in stages — for To Semite 



except Sunday— for jJokelumne Hill, 
miles east 

Castle— li six miles from Lodl. Our 
train rolls along through fine broad bottom 
Isolds, dotted here and there with white- 
oak trees, which, at a distance, appear like 
an old New England apple-tree. 

Six miles further, just before reaching 
file next station — on the right, that large 
building is the Statu Ihbahe Asylum. 
The grounds devoted to the use of the 
asylum occupy 100 acres. The first build- 
ing in view it the male department; the 
second, the female. We are now in the 
suburbs of 

(Stockton— the county teat of Sa 
Joaquin county. Population, 18,000. Ek . . 
vMlon, 28 feet The city was named in | To Calaveras Bre> Tbers— we will 1 
*- — -irof the old naval commodore of that simply note the route, and refer to *" 
- - - if So. 51, "BookofReference.' 



starting point — in stages — for To Semite 
Valley and all the big trees. But, by 
the building of the Visalla Division of 
the "Central " most, if not all, the travel for 
Yo Semite, Mariposa and the Tuolunmft 
big tree groves, has taken that route, the 
distance by stage being much shorter. 
(See map of route, page JM) Again, by 
the building of the Stockton & Visalia, 
and Stockton & Copperopolis railroads, 
all the travel for the Calaveras Big Tree 
Grove, go by that route. (See map.) For, 
ii d(.v(.'i'i|.'iion of the route to To Semite 1 
Valley and the Mariposa and Tuolumna 
big trees, (see under "Visalia Division,"! 



name, who engaged in the conquest of 
California. It is situated on a small bay, 
of the San Joaquin River, at the bead of 
navigation ; navigable for crafts of 200 
tons; yet steamboats of tight draft ascend 
the river (San Joaquin) 160 miles farther 
Stockton is situated In the midst of level 
plains, celebrated for their great yield of 
grain. It is the center of an immense 
grain trade. In early times, the only trad 
depended upon for the support of the 
city was derived directly from the work. 



Taking the 

& V., and S. & C. railroad at the depot 
'!)' i lx; "Central," the route iseast six miles to 
Charleston, three more to Walthall two 
mure io noiuen and iour more to reters, 
fifteen miles from Stockton. From Peters, 
a line brunches off to the southeast Taking 
Lhnt branch, it is live miles to Farmington, 
three more to Origo, five to Clyde, four to 
Burnett's and two more to Oak Dale, the 
end of the road, 84.4 miles from Stockton. 
RtUirniuff to Peters. U w ws^«b.-kNis& "w 




Waverly and eight more to Milton, the end 
of the road. 30 miles, from Stock tun. Some 
travel leaves Hilton for Yo Semite Valley, 
Chinese Camp, Big Oak Flat and the Tuo- 
lumne Big Trees; distance from Milton, 87 
miles, 

~tages leave Milton regularly for Mur- 
phys, 80 miles ; Sonera, S6 miles ; Chinese 
Camp, 28 miles and all mining towns of 
note to the north and cast. From Milton 
it is 45 miles to the Calaveras Big Tree 
Grove, via Murphys. 

Bio Thkkb— There has been, np to the 
present time, ten "Big Tree Groves " dis- 
covered on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, numbering from 92 to 
1,000 trees each, and ranging in height 
from 350 to 331 feet, with a circumference, 
at the ground, of from 60 to 95 feet each. 

The largest ever discovered is called the 
"Father of the Forest"— now prostrate — 
and measures 435 feet in length and 110 
feel in circumference. It is in theCalaveraa 



-See page 196 
grove. The elevation of this grc,ve abort 
tide is 4,735 feet. The tree* number 93, 
ranging from 150 to 331 feet in height 
The most notable are the " Father of the 
Forest," as above stated ; the " Mother of 
the Forest," 331 feet high, 90 feet in circum- 
ference; " Hercules," 330 feet high, 95 feet 
in circumference ; "Hermit " .11 h foot hioh 

60 feet in circuml 

Forest," 276 feet high, 00 feet in circnm- 
ference;" Three Graces," 395 feet high, 93 
feet in circumference; " Husband & Wife," 
353 feet high, 60 I'eet in circumference; 
" Burnt Tree "—prostrate— 330 feet long, 97 
feet in circumference; "The Old Maid," 
"Old Bachelor,"" Siamese Twins," "Mother 
& Sons," the " Two Guardsmen," and many 
others range from 361 to 300 feet in height 
and from 59 to 92 feet in circumference. 
Of over 350 big trees in the Mariposa 
grove, 135 are from 250 to 850 feet in height 
and 40 feet in circumference. The "Ram- 
bler" is 350 feet high, and 103 feet In cir- 
cumference, at the ground. 
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Hotel accommodations at the different Banta— is 1-4 miles from the bridge. 

rapid changes. Where Vday there are ™1% ' .^Mmm ^stolm ^several ££• 
only stagM^vmorrow there maybe palace £"$.* wBrihoSe* wffiSmtK 
oars; nW it is almost impossible for us ™g£; ^3f ° 8 J£tl e d moat ol ' wh?ch if 
to keep up with the times. When our ^der Ai^HvaHnn feta^ i«^« «.<« 
<mi<i A £* > % M < n nhii.i 1 Mi in wto ™i />»- H n ? er cultivation. Stages leave thia 



guide 



fcLtt&urite 5 ^ SKTMHS g}M e ^4 ] m ^ ney ' 86mile8 ' and 

SaMJ^^jJhw.F rf "** teavingtof station, we hare 

l^?So?ortioSd to^ 1 ^'tht^1ri to f 8 ^? n »r™ i< ^H B ' b yi? ok - 

to«u*ita*Ktef BOX tog away to the right, that curious 

*li3S™M. M i »ium of Stock- ESTrh^f^K ^ Ch & 0ften 
toarStt7Wlon of the "Visalia Di- ^Vr^^ThL^L^f^L ♦. 
▼Sob" of the Central Pacific sailroad. ^}£*ffil&*%™S!2^& fianta 
Hera «heB.B. Oo. have erected a fine, large £• SSS.^-ffi'J^ -?«5 i L t i I . e « n « ew 
hotel, before which trains stop 80 minutes, ^."J? 10 ? ^ ulare Railroad, a division 
toalord DSJSengers an oppor&nity to take ?£* he .£? , ££ T ^ISi*! »£2™£5? 
a meal, lor whi< 
ISO cents la 
country to 
Valley and 

Taolnmna groves, Dee page aao.) Mere r'Z'lZJZiS""""^?™^?* n " u,w 
passengers fer F^rt YuiaTLos Angefe i t ^^Stt^^i^?' 
aadSton^iiate country can "chingel ^ h c /^ 8it " a ^ on a bro ^ P lain » 

can,- if they choose, without going to s£n *£* *£? 5^? tra Pu 08ta / an »? of i? oun i 
Francisco *~^^ • • tains to the south and westward, and 

From iAthrop, it is 8.0 miles to the I^^i^^^l^^ 6 ^* 11 ^ 
bridge over the San Joaquin River. Here i^ft*"* l h e J* ** bottom lands of 
tbecars come to a fullstop before crossing, wl »ch ****** for °7 er .ft^ *&" 
to be aw* to guard against accidents— is jprth, where they unite with, and from 
the bridge has a "draw" for the accom- Si 6 ?} 06 become the great Sacramento 
modation of the river boats. This company I V alley, extending farther than the eye 
has a rule for all their employes, and a can reach. The station buildings are 
M Golden" okb it is, that " In ease ofun- located between the old and the new 
•ertainti, aUoate talcs the safe tide." This tracks, and are very commodious, 
rule is weU observed; few " accidents » take -From Tracy, our course is north of 
place on the roads operated by this com- west » direct for the junction of the 
pany, for the reason that the road is con- Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
structed of f*x« materials, and in the most | Tn «. country is principally settled by 
substantial manner, with all its equipments agnculturists and small stock raisers. 
of the first class. The officers are thor-| Tne lands where cultivated, are fenced, 
oughly practical men, who never discharge .MM* can always be depended upon for 
an employe, on any consideration, who has raising good crops ; some without irri- 
proved to be a competent man for his posi- ; f anon, but all with it— the facilities 
tion, simply to make room for a favorite, fo £J™ich are readily obtained, and 
.*/:_ .« — ^ » " with little expense. 



or a worthless "cousin. 

Grossing the bridge, the long range of 
the Contra Costa Mountains looms up in 
the distance, directly ahead, and extends a 
long distance to the right and left, on either 
hand, as though to effectually stop our 
progress. We cannot see any place to g et 
through or over them, yet we are sure San 
Francisco is on the other side. 



Bethany— is the first station after 
leaving Tracy, trains stop on signal. 

To the left five miles, are the Contra 
Costa mountains, grass covered, with 
timber in the ravines, and some trees on 
the higher peaks. Near the station, on 
the left, is a grove of eucalyptus trees. I 



. 



Continuing on nine miles, we reach 
another signal station, named Hyhon. 
from wblch it is live miles to the signal 
station of Brentwood. Oak trees are 
numerous for the last ten miles, with 
some chaparral in plaeos on the right. 
The soil is a rich sandy loam, warm, and 
easily worked. The mountains to the 
left, are closer and covered with trees. 
Five miles further and we stop at 

Antioch Station— The town is 
one mile to the right, on the banks of 
the Siiri Joaquin River, above its junc- 
tion with the Sacramento, Seepage 1SD. 

Leaving Antioch, we pass under three 
railroad tracks which come down from 
the coal mines, two miles to the left, and 

n to shipping wharfs one mile to th« 
right. These mines are extensive, hut 
the quality is quite ordinary. 

Our road for the next twenty miles if 
cut through many narrow rocky or san- 
dy spurs, from BO to 100 feet in height 
that shoot down from the monntwnn 
on our left, to the water's edge on our 
right, between which, are as many little 
creeks, or sloughs, over which the road 
is built, sometimes on piles, and with 
tnile lands on each side, 

Cornwall— is five miles from An- 
tioch, opposite Suisun Bay, just below 
Hi'' junction of the Sacramento and Sun 
Joaquin Rivers, which are one mile to 
the right. 

t this station we get a first view of 
the town of Benicia, five miles ahead to 
the right, on the opposite side of the 
waters. Those large buildings on the 
higher ground are the IT. S. arsenal and 
barracks. (See description page 203.) 

To the left of our train, all along be- 
lide the mountains, are many well- 
fenced and cultivated farms, with neat 
cottages surrounded by orchards, vine- 
yards, fruit, and flowers, together with 
evergreen shade trees in great varietj, 
and in great abundance. 

Passing Bay Point in eight miles, 
Avon in three, four more brings us to 

Martinez — the counly seat of Con ■ 
tTa Costa county, a small town of about 
600 inhabitants. The country is princi • 
pally devoted to agriculture and vine 
culture, the vineyards being numerous- 
Continuing along, at times on the 
river bank and through several rocky 
cuts, ?,% miles brings us to the Short 
Line Overland Route. (See page 200). 




Ellis— is 5.2 miles from Bantas, fje.il 
situated in the midst of & beautiful vallr-j. 
which is rapidly settling up. The co.l 
mines of Corral Hollow are fourteen mile; 
distant from this station to the soihIkh.-:. 
connected a portion of the way by rail- 
track. The " Central " Co. use large quaii- 
[idea of litis coal— besides transporting it 
to San Franci&co, and other cities and 
towns. Since leaving the last station we 
have gained altitude, this elation being 
7C feet elevation. Another engine will be 
attached here, as the grade increases rap- 
idly after leaving this station until we gel 
to the summit of the mountain. 

Midway — formerly called "Ztnlt 
House, " is 5.7 miles from Ellis; elevation, 
357 feet. Soon after leaving- the station, 
we enter the bluffs, pass through deep 
cuts and over high fills, our two iron 
'horses pulling and blowing furiously ■* i 
they labor up the heavy grade. The*' 
'bluffs are heavy sand, and almost destitute ' 
'of vegetation. To our right can be seen I 
the old wagon road, but now almost d& | 
serted. Still upward and onward, the I 
long train thundering around this lotting! 
point, and over that high embankment, | 
twisting and turning, first to the right, and 
then to the left, like some huge serpent, 
while the bluffs seem to increase in height, 
and the canyon is narrower and darker at 
every turn, until, at last, we are plunged 
into total darkness, and the tunnel of liver- 
more Pass; elevation, 740 feet. This tun. 
nel is the only one on the road from Sacra- 
mento to San Francisco; is 1,116 feet long, 
supported by heavy timbers. (See illus- 
tration, page 104 

Passing through the tunnel, our descent 
Is rapid, through a narrow canyon, down 
into one of the loveliest little valleys in i 
the whole country, and 7.9 miles from I 
Midway our train stops at 

Altaraont— This is a small station , 
at the foot of Uic mountain. Speeding to 
the westward 8.1 miles, brings ua to 
i Ijivermore— a thrifty town of about , 
1,200 inhabitants, most of whom are en- < 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. The town 
is the center of Livermore Valley — one of 
the most fertile in the State— is about 20 
miles long and fifteen miles wide, sur- 
rounded by the Contra Costa Mountains, 
and their numerous spurs. To the north, 
sway above the head of the valley, rises 
Mt Diablo, the meridian center of the 
Pacific coast. 
At the station are several very large 
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warehouses for storing grain— as this is a 
productive grain valley — several large 
hotels, some stores and many fine, costly 
residences. Here are particularly notice- 
able the -eucalyptus, or Australian blue 
nm tree; we have seen it in a few places 
before, but from this time forward they 
will be found numerous, in some places 
comprising immense groves. These trees 
axe planted along the sides of the streets, 
around public buildings, in the grounds of 
private residences, and by the Railroad 
Company, in immense quantities^ The 
latter had 800,000 of these trees growing 
beside their road and around their stations 
in the year in 1877, and we understand 
500,000 more are to be set out as soon as 
they can be procured. One peculiarity of 
this tree, besides its being an evergreen 
and unusually thrifty, is, that it will grow 
on the most sandy, alkaline, dry and bar- 
ren soil, and it is said to be a sure preven- 
tive agpinst chills and fever, where it is 
grown in profusion. Some claim that it is 
Hre-proof, and that shingles or plank sawed 
from these trees will not burn, and for that 
reason they are very much esteemed in 
Australia— its native country— and from 
which the first on this coast were imported. 
There are 125 known species of the 
eucalypti, about 50 of which are to be 
found in California. 

Leaving Livermore, the ground is 
covered very thickly in places with white, 
water-worn pebbles, from the size of a 
mustard seed to that of a bird's egg ; when 
the ground is bare of grass or grain, they 
show very plainly. 

Pleasanton— is reached 6.1 miles 

west of Livermore, after crossing a long 

bridge over Alameda Creek. The town 

I contains about 600 population and is beau- 

ttifully situated on the western edge of 

| the valley, and is a thrifty, substantial town. 

I Leaving the station, the mountain again 

J looms up directly ahead, and it looks to be 

impossible this time to get through it; but 

soon the train passes around, or through 

several mountain spurs, and emerges into 

a narrow canyon, down which ripples the 

sparkling Alameda Creek. The bluffs on 

each side are steep, and covered with scrub 

oaks, wild oats,and bunch grass. Sycamore 

trees are to be seen, also white and live 

oaks, some with long, drooping moss- 

overed boughs — some very large — grow- 

ng on the banks of the creek, presenting at 

v distance the appearance of an apple-tree 

xaden with fruit On we go, down, 



down, first on one side of the creel, then 
on the other, the bluffs drawing in close on 
both sides, through deep cuts, over high 
bridges, with rapidly changing scenery on 
either hand. Soon we enter a little valley 
where once was located the San Jose Junc- 
tion at 

Hanoi— the road bed of which can be 
seen on the left Then the caynon narrows 
to a gorge, and on, on we go past the old 
"Vallejo Mill," the track curving to the 
westward, and 11.6 miles from Tleasan- 
ton the train arrives at 

If lies— elevation 86 feet From Liver- 
more Pass we have descended 654 feet, and 
are now in the valley, which continues to 
San Francisco Bay. 

Niles is situated in the thickest settled 
portion of Alameda Valley, surrounded by 
the finest lands in the State of California, 
and will, at no distant day, be a place of 
considerable importance. Seven miles to 
the south, by rail, are the noted warm 
springs of Alameda county. 

Niles is now the junction of the San 
Jose branch, which runs around the head 
of Alameda valley and San Francisco Bay. 
As the train for ban Jose is ready, let us 
step on board and take a look at the coun- 
try. Four miles brings us to Washington, 
About two miles to the east is located the 
old mission San Jose, in a delightful nook 
in the mountains.justsuch a beautiful site 
as all the old Padres were sure to select 
Three miles further is the Warm Springs, 
where the traveler will find ample accom- 
modations for a pleasant sojourn. These 
springs are situated a short distance from 
the station, in a quiet little valley among 
the foothills, rather retired, surrounded 
by attractive pcenery. The waters are im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and are highly 
spoken of for their medicinal qualities. 
Near these springs is one of several coun- 
try residences owned by the Hon. Leland 
Stanford, President of this road. It is now 
occupied by his brother, Josiah, who over- 
looks many orchards of choice fruit, be- 
sides a vineyard containing 100,000 vines. 
From the Springs it is four miles to Mil- 
fstas, and seven more to San Jose, at 
which place the " Central •• connects with 
the Southern Pacific railroad for the north 
and south. (See description of San Jose 
on page 222 J 

Returning to Niles, we continue our 
journey towards " Frisco." 

On a clear day, the city of San Francisco > 
—26 miles distasvl—canX^ &s&3»&3 ***»> 
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alittle to tlie left, ahead of the train across 
the bay. 

Decota— Is three miles from Nile* 
through beantUnl fields on our left and 
high bluffs on the right- This is a new 
town— one preparing for the future, and 

Eromises at this time to be one of unusual 
uportnnce as a suburban residence lor the 
merchant princes of San Francisco. 

The lota are very large, with wide ,.■„„ 
ues, beside which are planted long rows of 
trees— mostly eucalyptus— to the number 
of from 40,000 to 50,000. The water cornea 
from living springs, which flow abundantly 
a few miles to the east in Ihe mountains. 
To tbe left the valley stretches away ten 
miles to San Francisco Bay, dotted here 
and there with, comfortable farm-houses, 
and on all aides extensive and wall-ctUtt- 
vated fields. 

Passing along, many young orchards and 
groves of trees will be noticeable, also some 
of the^ beautiful country residences of San 
Francisco's merchants. 



east, nestling in beside the mountains, and 
a lovely hamlet it is, completely embow- 
ered in ornamental trees, among which are 
the Japanese persimmon. Near the town 
are two groves of eucalyptus trees, of about 
150 acres, aggregating 350,000 trees, 200,000 
of which are raising for the Railroad Com- 

a. The town has a population of about 
, many of whom do business in San 
Francisco, going and returning daily, 22 



Along this valley for many miles, the 
Railroad Company have planted, beside 
their road, double rows of the " gum-tree," 
na the eucalyptus is called here, and we 
Understand, should the experiment prove 
: v ihey will continue tlie planting 
until their whole 2,000 miles of road and 
branches from Ogdeii, in Utah, to Yuma, 
ia Arizona, will all be lined with these pe- 
culiar trees. 

From Hayward-s it is. 2.7 miles to 

IiOreoao— This is a small village sur- 
rounded by wealth of all kinds. Away to 
the right, beside the mountain, that large 
ts the County Poor House. Borne 
of the pioneers of this country, and others 
that were once rich, are in that building. 
This is a country where the " ups and 
downs" are very rapid; one is rich to-dfcy 
with gold to throw away, then poor to-' 
morrow, without a farthing in the world. 

Alameda county isnotedfor its peculiarly 




rich and fertile soil, which -~„, 
cialty adapted to the cultivation of all kim 
of fruit and vegetables, the size and wet ' 
of which are truly marvelous. Thia 
ley is the currants' home, which are rai . 
in immense quantities. Here is located i 
large drying establishment, by the Altlen 
process. One man, a 1' 
2,200 acre farm here, on 300 of which, are 
250,000 currant bushes, 1,200 almond tree, 
4,300 cherry trees, 8,000 prune and plum, 
1,500 pear, 2,500 apple, 1,500 peach, und 
2,000 apricot trees, besides six acres ill 
blackberries, and many orange trees. 

Another poor fellow haa ISO acres on 
which are 2,000 plum trees, 2,000 cobby, 
1,500 pear, l.OOOapple, 400 peach anil;.] deal 
trees, and 25 acres in currants and beKlet 
Still another individual has 100,000 ca& 
' bushes, and the fourth, raised ia 1ST", 
tons of pumpkins, 300 tons of beers, 
20 tons of carrots. Currants grow u 
large us filberts; cherries, three inches ia 
circumference ; plums, pears, apples, 

Gacbes, and apricots, extraordinarily 
■ge, while carrots grow three feet lug 
ana weigh U5 pounds; cabbages, 75 pounds; 
-— five pounds; water-melons, 85 
pumpkins— well, no scales tun 



turns — 200 pounds. These beets beat ia 
weight (hose raised in any other conn i it— 
so far as heard from — and, one of our aged 
and revered philosophers once said "they 
beat the devil."— Possibly, we are not 
sufficiently educated to make any positivt 
' ttement of tbe kind that could be taken 

reliable All kinds ol grain yields art 
enormous. 

From Lorenzo, it is 2.7 miles to 

San Lean dro— This place contain! 
a population of about 2,000. It was once 
the county seat of Alameda county, but Hint 
honor was taken away to enrich Oakland, 
yet tbe citizens seem to stand the loss, and 
do not stop in their efforts to improve and 
beautify tlie town, or in raising the finest 
and largest vegetables in the State. 

The next station ia 4.2 miles distant, 

Melrose— This is a small station at 
the junction of the Alameda railroad. Close 
beside the mountain, on the right, i.-i.. 
t'Kted the Mills Seminary, for young ladies 
The building cost about $100,000. Tin 
grounds occupy 65 acres, and are moot 
beautiful, in trees, lawns, etc. 
Alamkda — Alameda county, ia foui 
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miles to the left of this station. Popula- 
tion 1,600. It is situated on the eastern 
shore of San Francisco Buy, four miles 
from Alameda Point, and ten miles from 
Ban Francisco, with which it is connected by 
forty boats, by the Ban Francisco & Ala- 
meda railroaa, and with the " Central " at 
Melrose. It has good schools and 
churches and elegant private residences. 
The town abounds in beautiful groves 
of oaks. The Encinal and other parks are 
very beautiful. It Is a favorite resort for 
bathers and for picnic parties from Ban 
Francisco. The Eneinal and Argut, both 
weekly papers, are published here. 

Passing on to the westward, the traveler 
will note a race track oa the left, where 
some of the best blooded stock in the State 
can often be seen exercising. 

Hear by i* a large smelting furnace, for 
manipulating gold, silver, and other ores. 

We are now passing through what— : 
only a few years since— was an open coun- 
try, now the suburbs of a big city, that is 
known as 

ISautt Oakland— once called Brook- ' 
lyn, 2.8 milea from Melrose. An incor- 
porated part of Oakland— a very thrifty 
place— is separated from the old city by 
an arm of Ban Antonio Creek, but con- 
nected by bridges. East Oakland and 
Oakland are situated on the eastern shore 
of Ban Francisco Bay, on ground which 
slopes gradually back from the bay for 
several miles to the foot-hills, or base of 
the Contra Costa Mountains, In their rear. 
Upon this sloping ground are built many 
elegant "out of town" residences of the 
merchants of Ban Francisco, which com- 
mand a beautiful view of their city, the 
Bay, the Golden Gate, and the surrounding 
country. 

A short distance to the northeast, In a 
canyon of the mountains, are situated the 
"Piedmont Wetts Snuatm Bprthqb.": 
These springs are stronnly httpregnated 
with sulphur, and it is claimed that tl w\ 
possess medicinal qualities. But why Cal- 
{fornlans should be tide, or drink sulphur 
water, when they have such good wine, end 
to much of it, we are unable to under stand. 
The only cotton mill on the Pacific coast is 
located at this place— the "Oakland Cotton 
Hills." 

Steam cars run regularly between the 
city and Elan Francisco, every half-hour, 
fare 15 cents: by commutation tick' 
much less. These cars run through the 



center of the city of Oakland, and not oi 
the track used by the Overland tram, untl 
the long pier is reached below Oaklani 
Point. When the mad was first built, all 
trains run through the heart of the city, 
but subsequently a mad was built on piles 
over the shoal water on the edge of the bay, 
skirting the city front, reaching the old 
track on the pier, half a mile below Oak- 
land Point, and at (hit time, all Overland 
trains take that track. 

Leaving East Oakland our train fl 

along over the water, affording a very good 
view of the bay on the left, and on the 
right, Oakland, and mountain to the back 
of it. Two miles further and the train 
stops at the station for 

Ostklsrad— the county seat of Ala- 
meda county, has a population of 40,000, 
and is the second city in size on the Pacino 
coast Few cities in the world have ever 
Increased, with as good, healthy, substantial 
growth, as has Oakland within the last 
seven or eight years. According to the 
census of 1870, the population was 11,- 
104, an Increase in tight years of nearly 
thirty thoutand. 

What Brooklyn, New York, Is to New 
York City, so is Oakland to the city of San 
Francisco. The name of the city is '~ 
nificant of its surroundings, as it is situ 
in an extensive grove of evergreen oaks, 
with orchards, paras, gardens and vine- 
yards on every side. Nestling amidst this 
forest of perpetual green, can be seen, 
- out here and mere, the magnificent 
the nabob, the substantial resi- 
dence of the wealthy merchant, and the 
neat and tasteful cottage of the " well-to- 
do " mechanic, who have been attracted 
here by its grand scenery, mild climate, 



voted to business. 
ght 

.to; J ... 

with water; support* several hor 
roads; three daily newspapers — the Tr#- 
une, Timet, and the Democrat, and is pro- 
vided with lust a score of churches. The 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and many of the 
I'ther fellow have halls and hold regular 



Public and private schools are ample. 
The higher educational institutions com. 
prise the University of California, the State 
University School, the Female College of 
the Pacitlc, the Oakland Military School, I 
the Oakland Femate ftaafaSBtjUreft. , ^a\ 
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Coiivnt of "Our Lady of the Sa 
Heart." The University of California is 

itUerkley, four miles distant,. It is con- 
structed throughout of brick and iron 
— -they say, earthquake and lire-proof. ' 

N.'arllie University, towards the bay, 
is lueateil i he State Asylum "f the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind. It is aruassive stone 
building, tliree stories high. 300 feet 
above the bay, and commanding a very 
extensive view. Oakland, beanie* its 
attractions as a place of residence, 
has many man u fact nriea.vsotne very 
extensive, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of people. We have it from the 
best authority, that there are S4,ar.o,(MW 
invested in the manufacturing business, 
the annual product of which anion nts to 
an enormous Mum. The Central Pacific 
Railroad Company completed a load 
called the Berkley Branch, and opened 
it for business January 9. ls7*, which 
commences at the end of the pier at 
West Oakland, and runs north and east- 
ward around mountains of the Contra 
Costa Range, and in full view of San 
Pablo Bay, to Martinez., :>■■ miles. thence 
tu Tracy,'** miles, [see page 105], By 
this route all overland trains run during 
!, and bv which the trains for Los 
Angeles, Tama, and. Arizona now run. 
[8-e map, page IK]. 

The principal hotel at Kast Oakland 
is Tubbs' ; at Oakland, the Grand Cen- 
tral. At Oakland Point, from which 
the long pier is built out into the bay, 
are located the extensive workshops of 
the Central Pacific. Their yard and 
ground occupy Iffl acres. 

Leaving Oakland, our train speeds 
along through the edge of the city for 
about half a mile, then gradually curves 
to the southward, running out to meet 
the main Oakland pier, which it reaches 
1.4 miles from Oakland, 1.6 miles from 
the Oakland end of the pier, and 2.1 
miles from the end of the pier to the 
westward. Down this long pier rolls 
our train, directly into the bay— hut we 
must return to Sacramento, for the last 
time, and take 

The New Short Line Route. 
[Bee time table opposite.] 

Taking our seat in the cars, in the 
"Central" depot, the train crosses the 
bridge — 600 feet long— over the Sacra- 



Wash i n^( on — on the west ban- 
place of about 1,0 jo population, tl 
cross the "Tuiles"— abroad belt of 0( _ 
do wed swamp land— on j an embankment 
mid trestle bridge, rained above the an- 
nual floods, until we reach the highlands 
or elevated plains. The trestle bridge 
affords passage for the flood tides. 

From Sacramento it is S.S.i miles to 

Webster— a small side-track for 
loading cattle, near by which large 
numbers of cattle are kept and fed, 
preparing for market. Prom Webster 
it is 4.S8 miles to 

I>avis— the junction of the 

ville Branch, where the road passes on 
north to Knight's Landim; arid Willows. 
It contains a population (.if about 600. 
with many fine private residences. 

Turning north— from Davis — we pass 
through large groves of live oak, and 
highly cultivated fields, aud 5.05 miles 
from Davis, come to a side-track for 
loading cattle, called Merrit— but it 
did not have merit enough for our train 
to stop, so we passod along 4.34 miles to 

Woodland— the county seat of Yolo 
county, situated three miles west of 
Cache Creek, in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain. The town is one of the 
most thriving in the State, Populatimi 
about 3.000. Yolo county, in the sum- 
mer.isone vast wheat field— far, almost 
as the eye can reach, the waving whe.it. 
stretches away on either hand. Huge 
oaks are seen in every direction, and 
several large warehouses for wheat 
appear. The principal hotels are the 
c rapt, and the Capital. Along the road 
we will observe a number of vineyards. 

Soon after leaving Woodland, on the 
right, can be seen the race track, where, 
at certain seasons, some good time is 
made. Again on the left, the track of 
the Northern railway branches off for 
Willows. Groves of oak and bands of 
sheep are numerous. 

Curtis— A side-track, is passed a.os 

lies from Woodland, and 4.05 miles 
nmie brings us to 

Knight's Landing — at the landing 
of which we stopped on our way " up 
flic Sacramento." (rice description, page 
138). 

Returning to Woodland we take the 
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TIME TABLE. 



SHORT LINE, VIA BENICIA. 



B. H. Fratt, Division Superintendent, Sacramento. 



WEST FROM OMAHA. 


SAN FBAXCISCO TIME. 


XASTFBOM 8AK FRANCISCO. 


Daily 

Emigrant 

& Freight. 


Daily 

Express 

1st & 2d el's 


Distance 

from 
Omaha. 


BTJLTXOCTB. 


Altitude. 


Daily 

Express 

1st & 2d el's 


Daily 

Emigrant 

& Freight 


9.30 pm 
10-13 


7.20* am 

7.40f 

7.60 

8.00t 

8.10 

€.18 

8.30 

8.40f 

8.56 

9.05t 

9.16t 

9.90 


... 1776. ... 




• • • • *oU* • • • • 

• • • • *«v* • • • • 

• • • • «^o* • • • • 

• • • • %£r%% • • • • 

• • • • • mnj • • • • • 


1.60 pm 

1.29* 

1.16 

1.06* 
12.66 
12.46 
12.94 
12.24* 
12.07 pm 
11.66* 
11.42* 
11.25 


6.00 a m 
4.12 


10.90 


....1789.... 




9.45 


10.45 


....1793.... 




9.24 


11.06 


....1797.... 




9.00 


11.20 


....1800.... 




2.40 


11.41 


....1806.... 




2.15 


12.00 






1.63 


12.90 am 


....1816.... 




1.15 


12.60 


....1821.... 




12.50 


1.20 
1.65 






12.20 am 

11.45 



STEAM FERRY-BOAT "SOLANO" ACROSS* STRAITS OF CARtfcUITVEZ. 



A. D. Wild 


dkr, Division Superinlt 






Oakland "Wharf. 










2.40 


9.66 
W. 00* 
10.02 
10.07* 
10.13t 
10.20* 
10.28 


..••1833.... 




••••• 9« • • • • 

• • • • • aO • • • • • 

• • • • • AO • • • • • 

•••• «io« • t • • 

•••Al*«*«« 
• • • • • IO« • • • • 
1 • • • • Ivt • • ■• 

• • • • • xo • • • • • 

• • • • • Ate* • • • v 

• • • • • JO* • • • • 

• • • • • aO • • • • • 

•••• • to* • • •• 

• • • • • XX • • • • • 


11.00 

10.54* 

10/3 

10.48* 

10.42t 

10.35* 

10.28 

10.20* 

10.16* 

10.13* 

10.10* 

10.05 

10.02* 

9.50 

9.30 a m 


11.00 


2.5S 


....1836.... 




10.48 


2.57 
3.08 


....1839.... 




10 45 
10.37 


9t22 






10.25 


3.38 






10.12 


3.54 






9.58 










4.13 


lO^.ST* 


....1852.... 




9.42 






Point Isabel 




4.23 


10.42* 

10.46* 

10.49* 

10.95 

10.58* 

11.10 

11.3* a m 






9.33 


4.80 


....1856.... 




9.27 


4.36 


....1857.... 




9.20 


4.60 
5.00 


....I860.... 




9.10 
9.00 












»>m 



Will not stop. 



t Stop on signal. 



Northern Railway. 

This road is operated by the * Cen- 
tral/' and passes through one continu- 
ous wheat field for the whole distance 
from Woodland to Willows, 87 miles. 
The stations and distances are Yolo, 
4.91 miles; Blacks, 5.83 miles; Dunni- 
gan, 7.52 miles ; Harrington, 5.04 miles ; 
Arbuckle, 5.17 miles ; Berlin, 4.6 miles ; 
Macy, .93 miles; Williams, 5.73 miles; 
Maxwell, 8.85 miles; Delevan, 5.24 
miles ; Norman, 3.66 miles ; Logandale, 
2.36 miles, and 5.57 miles more to the 
" end of the track," at Willows. This 
road follows the general course of the 
Sacramento Biver, at a distance of from 



See Time Table, page 190. 



ten to twenty miles to the westward. 

The Hot Sulphur Springs are situa- 
ted about ten miles west of Williams, 
and are quite a resort for invalids, 
Crude sulphur is found in quantities. 

Beturning to Davis we start again 
for the south. 

Just after crossing Putah Creek we 
come to the great vineyard belonging to 
a Mr. Briggs. It contains 500 acres, the 
greater portion of which is devoted to 
raisin grapes, the balance is in almonds, 
figs, apricots and other fruit. 

Tremont is the first station on the 
bills, 3.79 miles from Davis > but bass* 
trains seldom sfcy£. 



\ 
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Dixon— is 4.28 miles from Tremont, 
and is quite a thrifty town, situated in 
the midst of a fine agricultural section 
of Solium county. 1 1. bas several In it "Is, 
and anumber of stores. It is 3.35 miles to 
Batavia— and 4.84 miles to 

F.luiira — wbich lias a pop. of 300, 
most of whom are agriculturalists. 
Here the Vaea Valley railroad brunches 
off to the north, through Yolo, the great 
wheat county, 27 miles to Madison. 

Cannon— is a flag station, 3. B7 miles 
from Klmiru, and 8.85 miles from 

**nl«un— near the town of Fairfield, 
countyseat of Solona county, situated 
on a broad plain, with a population of 
1,000. and rapidly increasing. Small 
schooners come up the slough from the 
Sacramento River, to near the town. 

From Sacramento to this station our 
train has followed the track of the 
California Pacific, once called the 

Vallejo Route— It was distant by 
rail from Sacramento to Vallejo B0 
miles, and from Vallejo, via. steamers 
over San Pablo liay, as miles, making 
88 miles to San Francisco. This route 
is now changed— but let us go and see. 
From Fairfield, it is &88 miles to 

Bridgeport— J UBt before reaching 
the station, a short tunnel is passed, 
thrcAigh a spur of the western range, 
which is thrown out to the south, as 
though to bar our progress, or to shut 
in the beautiful little valley in the 
center of which is located the station. 

The grade now begins to increase, a3 
our train is climbing the Suscol Hills, 
which border Sin Pablo Hay. These 
bills are very productive, the soil being 
adobe. To the tops of the highest ana 
steepest hills the grain fields extend, 
even where machinery cannot be used 
in harvesting. In the valley through 
which we have passed are several thriv- 
ing towns, but not in sight, 

From Bridgeport it is y.w3 miles to 

Creston— but we will not stop, but 
roll down through the hills bordering 
the bay, S.7 miles to 

Napa Junction— Here we are in 
Napa Valley, which is on the west; be- 

Sond are the Sonoma hills, over which 
I the Sonoma Valley; to the south- 
ward San l'al'lo Hay, At this junction. 
we meet the Napa Valley branch, 
which runs north to Calistoga,.'!i miles. 



(For a description, see page 212). 

Continuing, our route is now s. 
along the base of the hill we have jus 
crossed, which also runs south to tl 
Straits of Carquinez, the outlet of t! 
Sacramento River, which flows in!" i 
San Pablo Bay. The Fair Grqtoh 
of the counties of Napa and Sonoma 
are passed, on the right, 3.2 miles, ami 
three miles further appears North Val- 
lejo, 1.1 miles more, South Vallejo, 
where the boats once laid which con- 
veyed passengers over San Pablo ami 
San Francisco Bays, 20.25 miles to the. 
City of San Francisco. A description 
of this route across the bav. will be 
found on page 212. As North anil 
South Vallejo are virtually one, i 
shall sneak of them as 

Vallejo— The town is situated on 
the southeastern point of the high- 
rolling, grass-covered hills bordering 
Vallejo Bay, which is about fou 
long and a half mile wide, with 24 feet 
of water at low tide. The harbor pos- 
sesses excellent anchorage, and vessels 
are securely sheltered from storms. 
The largest vessels rind safe waters; 
and here are laid up the United States 
ships when not in use on this coast. 
The naval force, including the moni- 
tors, on this side, all rendezvous here. 
On Make Island, just across the bay, 
are the Government works, dry docks, 
arsenals, etc., employing G00 men. The 
finest section dock on the coast is loca- 
ted on the island, just in front of the 
town ; connected by ferry-boats. 

The population of Vallejo is 7,000. 
It has two newspapers, the Times and 
the Chronicle, daily and weekly. The 
Bernard and the Howard are the two 
principal hotels. It has some fine build- 
ings— churches, and schools. The Orphan 
Asvluin. a fine structure, stands on an 
elevation to the east of the town. There 
are some very large warehouses, and a 
great many vessels are loaded here with 
grain for foreign ports; it is also the 
southern terminus of the California 
Pacific railroad, which connects here 
with ferry boats that cross the Straits 
to the Vallejo Junction, on the Over- 
land Route, (see page 203). 

Returning to Suisun, it Is G.S1 miles 
Teal, 5,18 miles to Goodyears, and 
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Benicia — formerly the capital of 
the State, at the head of ship naviga- 
tion, and contains about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is a charming, quiet, ramb- 
ling old town, with little of the noise 
and bustle of the busy seaport. • 

The United States arsenals and bar- 
racks are located near the town, and 
are worthy a visit. Benicia is celebra 
ted for her excellent schools. The 
only law school in the State is located 
here, and also a young ladies' seminary. 

The Straits of Carquinez— pronounc- 
ed kar-kee-nez— are about one and a 
half miles in width, through which the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
reach San Pablo Bay, five miles west. 
In front of the city a long ferry slip 
has been built by the B. B. Co., and 
another on the west side of the Straits, 
at Port Costa. These slips are of piles 18 
inches in diameter, of an average 
length of 05 feet, braced and bolted in 
the strongest manner possible ; between 
these slips plies the 

Solano, tJu largest steam ferry-boat 
in the world. To avoid the heavy 
grades by the way of Livermore Pass, 
and the detour necessary to reach Sac- 
ramento, via. San Pablo and Stockton, 
at the same time to shorten the route, 
has for many years been a desideratum 
with the Railroad company. They 
finally settled on this route which Has 
the advantage of being 49 miles shorter 
than the Livermore route, and 61 
miles less than by Martenez and Tracy. 

When this route was decided upon 
the next thing was to cross the Straits 
and build a ooat that could take on 
board a large number of freight cars, 
or an entire passenger train. 

The "Solano" is the same length as 
the City of Tokio, and has the greatest 
breadth of beam of any vessel afloat. 
Her dimensions are: Length over all, 
424 feet; length of bottom— she has no 
keel— 406 feet ; height of sides in centre, 
18 feet, 5 inches; height of sides at 
each end from bottom of boat, 15 feet, 
10 inches; moulded beam, 64 feet; ex- 
treme width over guards 116 feet; 
width of guards at centre of boat, 25 
feet, 6 inches; reverse shear of deck, 
2*4 feet. She has two vertical steam 
engines of 60-inch bore, and 11-inch 
stroke. The engines have a nominal 
horse power each, but are capable of 



being worked up to 2,000 horse power 
each. The wheels are 80 feet in diam- 
eter, and the face of the baskets, 17 
feet. There are 24 baskets in each 
wheel, 80 inches deep. She has eight 
steel boilers, each being of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length over all, 28 
feet; diameter of shell, 7 feet; 143 
tubes, 16 feet long by four inches diam- 
eter each; heating surface 1,227 feet; 
grate surface 224 feet : entire heating 
surface, 9,816 feet : entire grate surface, 
1,792 feet. The boilers are made in 
pairs, with one steam smoke-stack to 
each pair, 5 feet and 6 inches in diam- 
eter. She has 4 iron fresh-water tanks, 
each 20 feet long, and 6 feet in diame- 
ter : registers 483,541, 81-100 tons. She is a 
double ender, and at each end has four 
balance rudders, each 11% feet long 
and 5% feet in depth. They are con- 
structed with coupling rods, and each 
has one king pin in the centre for the 
purpose of holding it in place. The 
rudders are worked by an hydraulic 
steering gear operated, "by an indepen- 
dent steam pump, and responds al- 
most instantaneously to the touch. The 
engines are placed fore and aft, and op- 
erate entirely independent, each opera- 
ting one wheel. This arrangement of the 
engines and paddles makes the boat 
more easily handled entering or leaving 
the slips, or turning quickly when re- 
quired, as one wheel can be made to 
go ahead and the other to reverse at 
the same time. One wheel is placed 
eight feet forward, and the other eight 
feet abaft the center of the boat. It 
has four tracks running from end to 
end, with the capacity of 48 freight, or 
24 passenger cars. In its construction, 
1,500,000 feet of lumber were used. 
Many of the timbers are over 100 feet 
long; four, the Keelson's are 117 feet 
long, each measuring 4,032 feet. 

Leaving the station, our road bed has, 
in many places, been blasted through 
high rocky, narrow spurs. Soon after 
passing one of these cuts, we catch the 
first glimpse of San Pablo Bay ahead. 
Next to the right, Mare Island, and 
further to the right still, Vallejo. 
(See page 202.) 

Valona— is 2.55 miles from Port 
Costa, from which it is half a mile to 

Vallejo Junction — opposite. tfca> 
city of VaW&y>,\&V««feTL 
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ing with the California Pacific It. R, for 
Napa, Calistoga and the Geyser springs. 
Soon after our train passed Valona, a 
Bidetrack.it rolled intoa long tunnel cut 
through one of the largest of the many 
narrow rocky spurs which slope down 
from the mountains on the left to the 
waters of the straits on the right, like su 
many huge mountain fingers thrust out 
i;'iii;i!i,'.!i!:;ly to bar our progress. How- 
ever, the annoyance is hut momentary, 
for as we emerge irom the dark tunnel 
in the glorious sunlight, a vision of beauty, 
one of the most diversified, suddenly ap 
pears, as though by magic, hefore qui 
vrondering eyes. What a glorious view ! 
Wonlscan ul-vct il" justice to the picture. 
Across the narrow straits to the right, is (he 
harhor and city of Vallejo, with the Suscal 
Hills rising in the hack ground close ' " 
eastward. Mare Islasu isoneniile .. ._. 
west, across the inlet; to the north, away 
heyoud all, is beauteous Napa Valley, a' 
the head of which, forty miles away, i: 
Mount St, Helena; still further, and mon 
to the left are to be seen the mountains 
in which are situated the great Geyser 
Springs of California. Turning now more 
to the westward, our eye falls upon the 
Sonoma Hills, Sonoma Valley, Petal uma, 
Santa Rosa, and Russian River Valleys, the 
richest ami most productive in the world; 
beyond, and hordr-riug these are the great 
Red wood Forests of Cali I'm nia; still farther 
rise the long blue outline of the Coast 
Range, This ranee, which bounds out 
vision to the west, extends south to the Got 
den Gate. The most elevated peak is )It 
Tamnlpais. 2,fi01 feet high. To the south 
ward and left of our train, we behold a 
beautiful narrow valley, extending for 
miles, even to the rugged heights of thw 
Contra Costa's. Nestling in the center 
of all these magnificent surroundings 
like avast diamond— and sparkling fro_._ 
its countless myriads of ripples, is San Pa- 
blo Bay, ten mils in diameter, dolled hero 
and (here with l lie keels of com mere i 
borderered with the deep evergreen 
semi-tropical country. Travelers wt_._ _. 
the beauties of the Bay of Naples, the 
Lake o! Como, etc., but we venture the as- 
sertion that tor diversity of scenery, extent 



ing along on the water edge, and 



crossing numerous creeks and inlets, 
through another tunnel, passed ToRHA, 
another side track, eleven miles from Jlar- 

Pinole— a small village with several 
large warehouses and along pier extend- 
ing out into the bay tor the accommodatic" ' 
of boats and vessels touching at this plat 
The country now presents a better aj" 1 " 
turul appearance, less rocky, the hi 
not so high, are cultivated to the top, a 
produce abundant crops. 

Four miles further we pass Sobranti, 
a side track, cross several beautiful valleys 
and San Pablo creek and stop at 

Man Pablo— three miles from i 
brante. The town, of about BOO pupulatii 
is nearly one mile to the cast wart I, nesllin 
in besid'e the mountain foot-hills, cmbi 
ered in evergreens and surrounded byw 
cultivated lands. 



ing three miles out to the westward it 
southern boundary of the Bay, the exti 
point of which is kuown as Point Pedro. 

Soon after leaving San Pedro station, the 
passenger will get the first glimpse of San 
Francisco, the Golden Gate, and their most 
prominent surroundings, the view improv- 
ing with each revolution of the wheels. 

The side track stations of Barrett, 
Stege, and Point Isabel,, are each passed 
in as many miles, and another mile brings 
us to Delaware St., opposite the town of 
Berkley, which is situated about one 
mile to the left, beside the same moun- 
tains that we have been attempting to ' 
round" for the last seventy miles. 

A short distance before reaching the last 
station, that building on the high point, to 
the right, is the Powder "Works; the large 
one t-.tbeleft,50yardsfrom the track, is tin 
Cornell Watch Factory. The view ob- 
tained at. certain points along here of the 
city of San Francisco, the Golden Gale, 
the Ray and its Islands, are very fine. 

Two miles further we pass the E&OOK 
Yahdb, a side track, near which are located 
extensive yards for stuck and several large 
.-lauirhtcr-hoii^cs, then pass Sri ell MottND 
Park, — a "road house"— and two miles 
further stop at 

Oakland, 16th St- (See Oakland 
p&gelBJ .) Its one mile further to 

Oakland Point— or West Oakland, 
and rolls down the pier, two miles in length, 
toward Sundown, to the ferry-boat which 
conveys passengers over the waters, 3.7-10 
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owing to a portion being built on the hills, 
which attain quite a respectable altitude. 
From the tops of these hills a very fair 
view of the city can be obtained. 

A large portion of the city is- built on 
land made by filling out into the bay. 
Where the large warehouses now stand, 
ships of the heaviest tonnage could ride in 
safety but a few years ago. To protect this 
made land, and also to prevent the anchor- 
age from being destroyed, a sea-wall has 
been built in front of the city. 

The climate is unsurpassed by that of 
any large sea-port town in the United 
States-^uniformity. and dryness constitu- 
ting its-chief claim to superiority. There 
ia out little rain during the year— only 
about half that of the Eastern States. The 
mean temperature is 54 deg., the variation 
being but 10 deg. during the year. 

San Francisco, in early days, suffered 
fearfully from fires. The city was almost 
completely destroyed at six different times 
during the years of 1849, '50, '51, and 1852. 
The destruction has been estimated in 
round numbers to exceed $36,000,000. The 
result of these fires has been that nearly all 
the buildings built since 1852 have been 
"built of brick, stone, or iron— particularly 
in the business portion. The city has 
many magnificent private residences, and 
cosy little home cottages, ornamented with 
evergreens, creeping vines, and beautiful 
flowers. The yards or grounds are laid 
out very tastefully, with neat graveled 
-walks, mounds, statues, ponds, and spark- 
ling fountains, where the "crystal waters 
flow." 

The first house was built in San Fran- 
cisco in 1885. The place was then called 
44 Yuba Buena " — changed to San Francisco 
in 1847, before the discovery of gold. The 
city is well built and regularly laid out 
north of Market street, which divides the 
city into two sections. South of this 
the streets have an eastern declination as 
compared with those running north. The 
city is situated in latitude 37 deg. 48 sec. 
north; longitude, 120 deg. 27 min. west 

The principal wharves are on the east- 
ern side of the city, fronting this made 
land. North Point has some good wharves, 
but from the business portion the steep 
grade of the city is a great objection. 

The city is amply supplied with schools, 
both public and private. There is no in- 
stitution of the city wherein the people 
take more interest and pride ; none, of the 
credit and honor of which they are more 



jealous. Some of the finest buildings of 
the city were built for school purposes, the 
Denman and Lincoln school houses being 
the finest of the number, 

There are churches of all kinds, creeds, 
and beliefs, including several Chinese 
" Joss Houses." The Jewish synagogue is 
the finest among them, situated on Sutter 
street. 

The Newspaper, and Magazine, are 
the histories of the present, and the person 
who does not read them must be ignorant 
indeed. Californians are a reading people ; 
and he that comes nere to find fools brings 
his brain to. a very poor market 

There are in the city 65 newspapers and 
periodicals, thirteen of which are daily. 
The dailies are the AJUa Calif or nian, the 
Bulletin, Morning Call, Morning Chroni- 
cle, Post, Examiner, Abend Poet (German^ 
Demohrat (German), Oourrierde Ban Fran- 
cisco (French), Mail, Stock Exchange, Stock 
Report, and the California News Notes, 
illustrated. The Golden Era, and Spirit of 
the Times, are weekly literary and sporting 
papers. The News Letter, and the Argo- 
naut, are spicy weeklies. The Mining 
and /Scientific Press, and the Pacific Sural 
Press, are first-class weekly journals in 
their specialties. Here, too, is published, 
the Journal of Commerce, the best pa- 
per of the kind on the Pacific Coast. The 
Coast Review, is the great insurance au> 
thoriiy of the Pacific coast— monthly. 
Here, also, is Wentworth's Resources of 
California, an invaluable journal. If 
among all these publications you can 
find nothing to smt you— nothing neu>~* 
why, then;surprise the Bible, by reading 
it, and you may profit by its teachings. 

The Markets of Han Francisco are one 
of the features of the city ; those who never 
saw the fruit and vegetables of California 
should visit the markets. No other 
country can produce fruit in such pro- 
fusion and perfection. The grapes, peaches, 
pears, etc., on exhibition in the city mar* 
kets, represent the best productions of all 
parts of the State. 

"Frisco" Brevities — The new City 
Hall is on Market street. California street 
is the Wall street of the city. The Branch 
Mint of the United States is located in the 
new building, northwest corner Mission 
and 5th streets. The Post Office and 
Custom House are on Washington street 
Merchants 1 Exchange Building is on 
California street. The Old, &Vrk&l ^a- 
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Exchange is in Leidsdorff street. Horse 
cararun to all important points in the city; 
fare, five cents. Mission liny is two miles 
south "i" [he City Hull. Market street is 
the Broadway of Sun Francisco, though 
Kearney street disputes the honor. 

The Palace Hotel is corner Market and 
New MonigoiniTvsrrvfis ; (sccdi.'siTiptioi,. 
"Annex" No. 48,) the Baldwin Hotel, 
corner Powell and Market streets. The Cali- 
l'ui-iiiii Theatre is on Bush street, also the 
Bush street Theatre. The Baldwin (Thea- 
tre) is on the corner of Market nod Powell 
streets. There are three Chinese Theatres, 
where many of the " tricks that are vain,'' 
arc'iiei'liiiiiieiliiiirhily.w hit.-li liw can under- 
stand, yet they are worth one visit. 

Water for the city's use is obtained fro in 
Pillardlns I 'reek, 2') miles south ot the city, 
in San Mateo county; Lake Honda, live 
miles. souih, heiiifj usi/d us a reservoir. Yet 
there lire many wells, the water being ele- 
vated hy wind-mills. 

The Libraries are numerous. The 
Mercantile, on Bush street ; the Odd Fel- 
lows, on Montgomery street; the Me- 
chanics' Institute, on Post street; the What 
Cheer, at the " What Cheer House," and 
the Yuiiiig Men's Christian Association, are 
tin' principal ones, open free to tourists 
upon 'implication. Seobwt Gilders are 
numerous in Sao Francisco — too numerous 

The Baldwin Hotel, under the present 
management, is a pei feet [gem of ahouM 
and Uie oeau-ideal of a " Happy Hunting 
Ground." The magnificent \ tows of Objn 
Horn, on the Columbia River, Mt. Shasta, 
the Loop, Orange Orchard, Woman of the 
Period, and many others in this book were, 
photographed by C. E. Walking, 227 Mont- 
gomery street, who has an enormous col- 
lection of views. The views of Mirror 
Lake, Nevada Falls, and many of those on 
the line of the Central Pacific, which we 
have engraved and are to lie found in this 
book, were from photographs taken by 
Tlios. Houseworth & Co., No. 12 Mont- 
gomery street, who have views, seemingly, 
of every thing and every body on the const. 
The Mechanics' Pavilion fronts on 
the corner of mission and 8th Streets, 
The Mechanics' Institute own the 
building-, and hold their fairs there. 

The Dry Dock, at Hunter's Point, six 
miles southeast, is 4G"> feet loiiff, 125 font 
wide and 40 feet deep, cut iu solid rock, 
atacost of $1,200,000. 

Prothero Ship Yards are located at 



f the city 



Protrero, and are reached b 
All kinds of small craft for ti 
are built at 1hese yards. 

China Town is situated on SacrameB 
above Kearny; Dupont, between Si 
menlo and Washington streets, and J 
son street, between Diipout and Kn 
These streets are occupied exclusive!; 
( Vh'sihil flinpkeepers, "Heathen Chines* 

The Bakhary Coast, a noted resort 
thieves, cut-throats and the vilest of I 
vile, is situated on Pacific street, betw 
Kearny and Dupont streets. We give 
precise locality, so that our readers 
keepaway. Give it a " aide berth," u 
value your life. 

Ak:ki, Island, three miles north o 
city, is a mile and a half in length 
three-quarters of a mile wide ; altitude 
feet. On this island are quarries of brn 
and blue stone, which are extensively 
in the city for building purposes. 

Goat Island, or " Yerba Buena," 
and a half miles east, nearly round, 
tains 350 acres ; altitude, 340 feet. 

Ai.ca.traz Island, a mile and a qui 
north, Is strongly fortified. The si 
140 feet above title, surrounded by _ 
batteries, which command the entran 
the harbor— a"key to the position." ' 
islands are all owned by the Govern 

Point Labobe is six "miles west. 

Fort Pojkt is northwest from the 
Hall, five miles at the south end of G 
Gate. It is the most heavily fortitiet 
the coast— on the plan of Fort Suiule 
South Carolina. 

Telegraph Hill, to the north, 
feet high. 

KrssiAN Hill is 300 feet high. 

Clat Bt. Hill is 378 feet high. 

Tun Twin Peaks, four miles southwi 
rise 1,200 leet. The visitor can ol 
from the summit of these peaks a fine 
of the whole country for many i 
around the Golden Gate, and the ( 
Pacific Ocean. 

Ferry-boats run regularly between 
Francisco and Oakland, Alameda, 
Qticutin, Berkley. Saneelito. 

The general office of the " Central " 
Southern Pacific railroad companies 
cor. Townsend and Fourth streets, on tl 
south side of the city; several street 
lines run by them. 

The Seal Rocks are six miles l 
reached by a beautiful road. 

Steamers lcavi 
uiles; Benicia, 3 
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76; Monterey, 100; Stockton, 110; 
ento, 126; San Luis Obispo, 200; 
ka, 288; Crescent City, 280; Santa 
-bary, 2S0; San Pedro, 864; San Diego, 
Portland, 642; Victoria, V. I., 758; 
tlan, 1,480; Guaymas, 1,710; La Paz, 
„_, Acapulco, 1,808: Sitka, 1,951 ; Hono- 
ur 2,090; Panama, 8,280; Yokohama, 
Hiogo, 5,104; Auckland, 5,907; 
ghae, 5,964; Hong Eong, 6,884; Sid- 
Australia, 7,188; Melbourne, 7,700 
es. 
The Plaza, Washington, Union, Co- 
ia, Lobos, Hamilton, and Alamo 
uares, and Yerba Buena, Bbuna Vista, 
~ Gk>LDBN Gate Parks, are all small, ex- 
pt the last, which contains 1,100 acres, 
but very little improved. The Oakland 
and Alameda parks are largely patronized 
by San Franciscans, who reach them by 
ferry-boat But what the city is deficient 
in parks, is made up by the Woodward 
Gardens, for an account of which see 
Annex No. 44. 

Ocean Steamships — for sailing days and 
other particulars, see Annex No. 27. 

For general items of interest, see Annex 
No. 28. 



Here we are, on the golden shores of 
California. We have come with the 
■traveler from thejfar East to the far West ; 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific— from 
where the sun rises out of the waters to 
where it sets in the waters, covering an ex- 
tent of country hundreds of miles in width, 
and recording a telegram of the most im- 
portant places and objects of interest — 
brief y necessarily, but to the pofot— and we 
feel certain that a pardon would be granted 
by the reader, if we now bade this country 
farewell, and started on our return trip. 
But, how can we ? It is a glorious country, 
bo let us make a fow 

Excursions, 

say Jlw, and then we will start on our trip 
towards Sunrise, via the Southern Route. 

Moutel.-To the Seal RocKS,six miles 
west; procure a carriage. Early in the 
morning is the best time to start, as the 
coast breeze commences about eleven 
o'clock, after which it will not be so 
pleasant We will be fashionable— get up 
early — and drive out to the u Cliff House" 
for breakfast 

Within the first two miles and a half, we 

pass a number of cemeteries ; some of them 

contain beautiful monuments and are very 

14 J 



tastefully ornamented. The principal ones 
are the Lone Mountain, Laurel Hill and 
Odd Fellows. In the Lone Mountain 
cemetery, on our right, under that tall and 
most conspicuous monument, which can 
be seen for many miles away, rests the re- 
mains of the lamented Senator Broderick, 
who fell a victim of the " Code Duello," 
through jealousy and political strife. Near 
by are the monuments of Starr King, 
Baker, and many others, whose lives and 
services have done honor to the State. On 
the summit of Lone Mountain, to the left, 
stands a large cross, which is a noted land- 
mark, and can be seen from far out to sea. 

In a little valley, close to the road, we 
pass, on the right, surrounded by a high 
fence, one of the most noted Race Courses 
in the State. 

From the city the road leads over a suc- 
cession of sand-hills ; from the summit of 
some of these we catch an occasional 
glimpse of the "Big Drink" in the distance, 
the view seeming to improve as we gain 
the summit of each, until the last one is 
reached, when there, almost at our feet, 
stretching away farther than the eye can 
penetrate, lies the great Pacific Ocean, in 
all its mysterious majesty. We will be 
sure to see numerous ships, small craft 
and steamers, the latter marked by a long 
black trail of smoke. They are a portion 
of the world's great merchant marine, 
which navigate these mighty waters, going 
and coming, night and day, laden with the 
treasure, and the productions and repre- 
sentatives of every nation, land and clime. 

Close on our right is the Golden Gate, 
with the bold dark bluffs of the northern 
peninsula beyond. The "Gate" is open, 
an invitation to all nations to enter — but 
beside them ar3 the " Boys in Blue," with 
ample fortifications, surmounted by the 
"Bull Dogs" of "Uncle Sam," standing 
ready to close them at the first signal of 
danger. 

Our descent from the summit of the last 
hill seems rapid, as we are almost; lost in 
admiration of the magnificence spread out 
before us, until we arrive at the 

Cliff House — The stranger on the road, 
and at the Cliff House, would think it a 
gala day — something unusual, such grand 
"turn-outs," and so many. The fact is, 
this "Drive" is to the San Franciscan 
what the " Central Park " is to the New 
Yorker — the "style" of the former is not 
to be outdone by the laltex. ^Yab ^slv*^ *sq&* 
is always a coo\ owa, w\& XJaa $ir «*. ^ss»% 
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usually done on arriving is to take a drink — 
water— and tM., order breakfast — and sucli 
nice liltle private breakfast roomsl Ok, 
these ( 'alifornians know how to tickle your 

Hark! " Yci-Hoi, Yoi-Hoi, YoV What 
the deuce in thai* Thaw l»t<ruigv»,smilc 
Wo do not ask, but we conclude it must 
lie a big herd nl' tiealtby donkeys passing, 
when two gentlemen enter from the rear, 

nd one of "them says: "Colonel, (there is 

o lower grade in, O.Uifornia) I will bet 
..on 50 shares in the U[>liir or Virginia 
Consolidated, Unit General Grant, [lint, bit; 
seal on the lop of the rock, will weigh 
3,000 pounds." We did not stop to hear 
more, but rushed out Hie buck door on to ft 
long veranda running the whole length of 
lite house, which is situated on a project- 
ing clill', 200 feet above, and almost over- 
hanging the waters, when " Yoi-Hoi, Yoi- 
Hoi, Yoi" — and there were our donkeys, 
500 yards away, laying on, scrambling up, 
plunging off, lighting, ami sporting mournl 
three" little rocky islands. The largest of 
these islands is called "Santo Domingo." 
It is quite steep; few can climb it. A 
sleek, dark-looking seal, which they call 
Ben. Butler, has at times attempted it; hut 
away up on the very top— basking in the 
_ "ln, with an occasional " Yai-hoi, bnyi" — 

ea General Grant, the biggest whopper 
of thetr. all. We knew him at tiie Hist 
sight. He bad something in his mouth, 
and looked wise. Often when the din of 
his fellow seals below become fearful, 
who are over quarreling in Ihetr efforts In 
climb up, bis " Yoi-hoi, Boyi" can be 
heard above them all — which, in seal 
language, means, " fat u* ha-ve peace." 
"ea fowls in large numbers are hovering 

n and around these rocka. They, loo, arc 
very chattering, but we have no time to 
learn their language, as here comes u. 
sU-unier hound tor China. (See illustration, 
page 21 I.J it steams in close to the islands, 
and we think we can discern some of our 
fellow travelers "across the continent-' 
among the passengers. They are on a trip 
"around the world," and are waving their 
compliments to the General on the top of 
the rock. 

Just around that projecting point of land 
to the north west are Fmiai.i.'isks 1si„l.m>s), 
seven in number, thirty miles distant, in 
the Pacific, Ocean, totally barren of every- 
thing but seals, sea-lions, and water- fowl's. 
These are very numerous. Many of the 
—to will weigh from 13,000 to 3,000 \i«., 



juite lame (see illustration, p _ 
SI), as they have never been distnrbo 
by hunters; the birds — and they a 
legion-— which inhabit these islands, li 
millions of eggs every year, wide" 
1871, were gathered and sold in I 
Francisco markets. The islands 
rocks; the highest peak is 
with a light-house of the first order, 
feet above the water. 

Breakfast is called; being faahiotinl 
we lake another — water — and, While eat 
a hearty meal, learn that these eeals 
protected by the laws of the State aga 
capture, and something of their habi 
then pay our bill, and the ostler hit 
taiaer, take our seat, and whir! 
■ abroad winding road, which libit 
of the rocky bluff on our left '- 
saudv beach below. 

Right here we meet Old Pacific 
himself— face to face — near enough 
"shake." lie is a good fellow when he 
himself— pacific — but he drink - 
deal, perhaps too much; but certain it is 
he gets very noisy at times — very turbu- 
lent. In driving along the beach, 
to one of the " evidences of in 
wrath. Do you sec that ship laving on her 
side? 

One night, after a big carousal, when it 
was said (lid Pacific, had been drinkinga 
great deal— more than usual— and was in 
a towering passion, be drove this ship 
up almost high and dry on the heath, 
where you see her. Not content with thai. 
lie chased the escaping occupants far into 
the sand hills, throwing spars, masts, and 
rigging after them. 

Thank vou ! We don't want any of lh»t 
kind or pacific in ours. 

We will now keep our eye on Old Pa- 
cific, and drive along down the beach, by 
several line hotels, and then turn into the 
sand-hills to the left, passing over a high 
point, 'where some line views can be had 
of the surrounding country, and around to 
the old Mission Dolores. Here is food for 
[he curious. But we cannot afford to stop 
here long, as Boreas is getting waked up, 
and is sliding the sand over the blufts 
after us — rather disagreeable. This Mis- 
sion was founded in 1775, by Spanish mis- 
sionaries, who, tor over SO years, wielded a | 
mighty influence among the native Cali- 
forniana (Indiana). In itsmost prosperous 1 
days, the Mission possessed 78,000 head of | 
slock cattle, 3.920 horses. 820 mules, 
i'.iOOO sheep, 2,00l> hogs, 45f. yoke of work- 
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__„ oxen, 380,000 bushels of wheat anil 
barley, besides $75,000 worth of merchan- 
dize and hard cash. 

The grealer portion of all this wealth 
was confiscated by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, ao ibat when California became a 
portion of the United States little re- 
mained, except these old adobe walls and 
grounds, together with about COO volumes 
of old Spanish books, manuscripts and 
records. 

Returning to the city, we pass many 
objects of interest well worthy of notice, 
and through it portion of the oil» rapidly 
building up, and in a substantial manner. 

Route 2.— At the wharf, beside Oak- 
land Ferry, we will find one of the large 
steamboats that run in connection with the 
Vallejo route; let us step on board, and 
note what can he seen. Leaving the wharf, 
our course is north, wilh the Oakland 
wharf, the route by which we conic — farlo 
the riirlit, as idso Goat Island. On our 
left is Aleatraz, with its heavy fortifications, 
beyond which is the Golden Gate; a little 
farther to the northward, is the- Coast 
Range, with Mt. Tamalpais as the high- 
est peak ; elevatiou, 2,004. feet 

Looking hack, we have a beautiful view 
of UieeUy; a little further on, Oakland, 
West Oakland, and Berkley on the right, 
with the Contra Costa Mountains for a 
baek-crmmd. Now we pass— on the left — 
Angel island, San Quintin, and San Rafael, 
in the order written. Now comes the 
"Grandfather," a huge red rock on the 
left, above the "Old Man and Woman." 

Continuing on, we come- to the "Two 
lir.ithi is, " on which is located San Pablo 
light-house ; beyond these are the "Two 
Bisters," making seven rocky islands. 
Opposite ihe IL'.hr-house, on the right, is 
Point Pedro, which projects out from tho 
mountains on the east, far lo tho westward, 
is though to bar our progress. 

Rounding ibis "point",'' we enter San 
Pahlo Bay, which spreads out to the right 
and left for many miles. Away to thetar 
right, can he seen a portion of the town of 
Berkley, and further north, San Pablo, 
through which runs the regular overland 
trains via Martinez, as noted on pages 202, 
203, 204. 

Passing on, we come in front of the 
Klraiis i.l ('alanine/, through which flows 
the Sacramento River— as noted on pago 
303. We have left a broad expanse -* 
'er on our left, over which stcameta 



route No. 3. 
— row channel, 

with Man 1 Island close oQ our left, W6 
bind at Ihe wharf at Vallejo, take the cars 
of the California Pacific, and roll along ID 
the Napa Valley Junction, where we were 
liefore, while making a trip over the 
" Vallejo Route," (See page 20O.j 



from Sacramento. Leaving the Junction 

; roll up the beautiful valley 3. 74 miles lo 

TnoMPSON— a signal station, passed by 

r train, us also many groves of young 

;es on our right, and beauty On evffi 

side. From Thompson it is 4.18 miles & 

Napa Citt — Although this is Nupa 

City, ei unity seat of Napa county, on N.ina 

River, and the Napa Valley railroad, i lie 

people by no means look sleepy, bulas 

bright as though they had just come out of 

ansp,or/mraa "nip." 

This is a lively town, of about 3.O00 
inhabitants, at the bead of tide-water navi- 
gation for vessels aud steamers of light 
draught; supporting one daily paper, the 
"eporter, ami one weekly, the Record. 

It is in the midst of a country noted 
for lis mild anil genial climate, Ihe irreat 
fertility of ita soil, audits many well- 
i.-ulti wiled vineyards - -producing annually 
r,verSi.MI.(.MXl -allons of wine and brandy. 
It is completely hedged in by various 
spurs of the Coast Range. The valleyis 
about 40 miles in length, by au average 
width of four miles. This county is much 
distinguished for ilsmeoieinal springs, the 
most noted of which are the Soda Springs, 
White Sulphur, and [he Calistoga. Near 
all these springs huge hotels have beca 
erected, which are crowded in sum- 
by residents of this Statu, as well as 
;sts from the East, who visit them for 
health and pleasure. 
At tho head of this valley — in plain 
ew— la located Mt. St. Helena, an extinct 
volcano, which rises 8,243 feet above tide. 
Ihe whole section aruund-about bean evi- 
dences of Ihe volcanic upheaval that once 
lit up thin whole country. 

Near Napa City is located one of the two 
Stnte Insane Asylums— we found the other 
□ear Stockton — completed at a cost of 
over $1,000,000, aud capable of accommo- 
dating BOO persons. It is of brick, and 
stands on au eminence about a mile and a 
half from thecily, to the east. Four first- 
class seminaries and colleges— for the edu- 
cation of girls and boys — besides many 
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public schools, are at Napa, so educational 
advantages are all right 

Among the good tilings at Napa, are the 
Palace and Revere hotels, the first named, 
a very large house near the depot. 

The Soda Springs are situated about six 
miles to the eastward, on the side of the 
mountain. The water from these springs 
has become quite celebrated; a large 
amount of it being bottled annually, and 
shipped to all parts of the State. 

Stages leave Napa daily for Sonoma, 12 
miles west, continuing to Santa Rosa, 12 
miles further ; also to Monticello, 25 miles ; 
Knoxville, 50 miles northeast 

Leaving Napa, we cross Napa Creek, 
and roll along through rows of locust 
trees, planted on each side of the road, 
and on the right are to be seen a few mam- 
moth cactus pads, close to the track. A 
run of 5.1 miles and we come to 

Oak Knoll— the country residence of 
Mr Woodward, of Woodward Gardens, 
San Francisco. The farm contains 1,000 
acres, nearly all under cultivation. Of 
this farm 120 acres are devoted to fruit and 
nuts of many varieties. 

Crossing Dry Creek, we come to a black- 
berry ranche of twelve acres, as many 
people in this valley make a specialty of 
raising blackberries. Oaks, manzamtas, 
and pines, now appear in places. 

From Oak Knoll, it is 8.52 miles to 

Youtsyillb — Here, on the left is a large 
wine cellar, built of brick; near by are 
large vineyards; further, comes Mason's 
vineyard of 100 acres, mostly raisin grapes, 
which are prepared and packed here for 
market A run of 3.39 miles and we 
are at 

Oakvtlle — Opposite, on the side of the 
mountain, can be seen a quicksilver mine, 
marked by a red formation. 

Rutherford — is the next station, 1.95 
miles from the last. Fine residences line 
the foot of the mountain on each side, the 
whole length of the valley, many com- 
pletely embowered in shade and fruit trees 
of several varieties. 

Passing on, we find another large wine 
cellar on the right, and 1.94 miles from 
Rutherford comes Bbllo — a signal station 
with vineyards and another big wine 
cellar. 

Passing along through this beautiful 
valley, with huge moss-covered oaks, vine- 
yards and fields on each side, 2.07 miles is 

St. Helena — This is a town of 
about 1,200 population, on the western 



side of the valley, in the midst of vine- 
yards; in fact, there are vineyards and 
orchards in every direction, some embrac- 
ing hundreds of acres. Near by is the gr«»at 
vineyard and orange orchard of Kins:. 

The town has many neat residences, 
and one weekly paper, the Star. The 
White Sulphur Springs are situated about 
two miles west of the town, to which 
" busses " run regularly. The White Sul- 
phur Hotel is the place to stop. 

Leaving St. Helena, we come to a farm 
of 500 acres, 115 acres of which are in a 
vineyard. Here, on the left, is another 
large wine cellar, near the road. This val- 
ley, particularly this portion, is called 
" safe land," meaning thereby thai it can 
always be depended upon for a crop, as the 
fall of rain is sufficient every year to raise 
a crop, and irrigation is unnecessary. 
Barro, a signal station, is 1.98 miles 
further, where the valley is about two miles 
in width, with vineyarac extending away 
up on the side of the hills. From Barro it 
is 2.1 miles to Bale, another side-track of 
little interest to the tourist, 1.53 miles from 
Walnut Grove, still another small signal 
station. Oaks are thick along these bot- 
toms, and present a beautiful appearance. 
Occasionally we will see the madrone and 
a few Monteray cypress, with some eu- 
calyptus trees, 

Napa Creek, which has been along the 
road on either one side or the other, the 
whole length of the valley, has dwindled 
down to nothing. 

Continuing on, up through beauty on 
every hand, 2.86 miles from the last station, 
we arrive at the end of the road at 

Galistoga — which is the most popular of 
all the summer resorts, near the bay. The 
springs are just east of the depot, the water 
of which is hot enough to boil an egg in 
two minutes, and are said to possess great 
medicinal qualities, having already won a 
high local reputation. In the town, every 
accommodation in the way of hotels, etc., 
is afibrded to the numerous visitors who 
annually gather here to drink and bathe in 
the invigorating water, enjoy the unsur- 
passed hunting and fishing in the vicinity, 
and above all, to breathe the pure air of the 
charming little valley, while viewing the 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

The population of the town is about 500 ; 
the principal hotels are the Magnolia and 
Cosmopolitan; the paper which is sup- 
posed to furnish " all the news " is a^^stei^ 
called the CaXi%togiau. Cra&staygk N»> «*- 
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uated Ht Ihe head of tlic valley. (jN.l'i miles 
from San Francisco, surrounded rm I hrce 
sidt-s Willi tlir Hiiiuiituiii spurs of tlm Coast 
Range, as well as by vineyards and 
orchards: wim- eel lars— well, they are 
thicker here limn quartz mills at Virginia 
Citv. 

The PHTBIWBd Forest- — -is distant 
about live miles, and consist! of BbOtH fortl 
acres of ground, ciivcred more or less witli 
petrified trees, some very lurjrc, eleven I'eet 
in diameter at the stamp. These trees are 
nearly nil down, some nearly covered with 
earl 1 1 and vulcanic nuilter, while I he uToinid 
sparkles with silica. They will well re- 
pay a visit from the curious. 

Stage Hues are numerous from Oaliatoga; 
rir.-l, lo lliu northward, it is IT miles lo 
Middleion; 2i> to Harbern Spring?; 30 
to Uuenoc; 35 to Lower Lake, and 45 
U> Sulphur Bunks, where that suspicions 
mineral can be shoveled up by the 
cart-load. To the northeast it is 7S miles 



which provides accommodations _. . 
springe. Steam baths and other kinds w 
here be found ample, and board (14 p< 
week. lu the region of the springs, n- 
mines of quicksilver, and some silver ui" 
" ' ire being worked to advantage. 



„ Pine Flat; SO miles to Geyse.., .. 
miles to Olenbrook; 41 to Kelseyvillc ; 
i>i lo LakeI'oint,siltiati-d mi the west shore 
of Clear Lake, a line resort at all seasons, 

but particularly in summer. To the south- 
west it is live mile- to Hi" Petri lied Forest, 
eight, to Murk West Springs :iml L.'(i In Simla 

The celebrated Foss, with his stage, 
leaves C'alistoga daily, over a mountain 
road unsurpassed for grand scenery, en 
route to 

The Gktbers— These springs, will* their 
tasle, smell and noise, lire f-iffut, ito'itkr 

ful. We have been told that "California 
beats l he devil." May tie, hut liecnnnol.be 

far from this place. Here are over ailO 
mineral springs, llie waters of which are 
hot, cold, sweet, sour, iron, soda, alum, sul- 
phur — well, you tslw-uhlhti suited with the 
varieties of mlphurl There is white sul- 
phur and black sulphur, yellow sulphur 
and red sulphur, and how many more 
sulphurs, deponent saith not. But if 
there are any oilier kinds wanted, and they 
are not to be seen, call tor them, they are 
there, together with all kinds of contending 
elements, roaring, thundering, hitting, bub- 
bling, spurting and steaming, with n smell 
that would disgust any Chinese dinner- 
party. We are unable lo describe all these 
wonderful [hings, bill will do the next, best 
thing. £See large illustration No. 17 and 
description in Annex No. 45.) 

The Geyser Hotel, seen through Ihe 
foliage in the picture, is the only house 




Returning to San Francisco, we start on 
Route 3. 
Man Francisco and North 
Pari He Bailroad. 

General Offices— San Francisco. 

P.DoHAHini Pr/Mtnl. I 

\. A . limn . General Supfrh:!'-'" 1 

J.M.l)itJ,Am.-j5.... ..aen.Pata. and TUM AH. 

Repairing to the wharf, a short dlalUM 
north of the Oakland Ferry, we board hie 
steamer Donahue, belonging to this rose, 
mill proceed up the bay, as in route JJn. I, 
until Pedro Point is passed, when the 
" i more to the westward, to llw 
mouth of Petaluma Creek, a very crookeil 
with sail marshes on each side. 
About six miles from the mouth nt tin- 
creek, on the light, we come to a doulk- 
i'ronl collage, wliieh, when we passed up 
here in January, lt-78, stood high and dry, 
above the marsh. Several days after, on 
the downward trip, the water covered the 
whole bottom in one broad sheet, and was 
apparently on Ihe first floor of the build- 
ing. When it is understood that the party 
who settled here did so to demonstrate 
that he could reclaim the land by an 

"ginal system of dykes, the joke will he 
apparent, and to him an aqueous joke. 

Prom, the mouth of the creek, it is about 

a miles to 

Donahue — named for the Presidert 
of the road. It is situated on the east 
bank of the creek, close in beside the 
bluffs, or Sonoma Hills, 34 miles from , 
San Krancisco. It is simply a lauding lor 
the boat where passengers take the cars. 
wliieh stand under a huge, long building 
on the end of Iho wharf. 

Leaving the wharf, the Sonoma Hotel is 
close on the right, almost on the water's 
edge. Passing along beside the rolling 
bills, which are cultivated to their summit, 
one mile brings us to Laxevillib, not a 
verv pretentious place, but from which a 
stage leaves daily for the eastward, over 
the hills, nine miles to 

Sonoma— This lown is u quiet, old plai 
founded in 1820, and contains about fl 
inhabitants. Many of the old origin 
adobe buildings are still standing ; 
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good state of preservation. Sonoma has 
the honor of being the place where the 
old "Bear Flag" was first raised. It is 
situated in the Sonoma Valley, one of the 
richest in the State, and is celebrated for 
its vineyards and the excellence of its 
wines. Sonoma is not without its railroad, 
"It once had the M Prismodial "—single 
rail — but this has given way to the Son- 
oma Valley, which runs regular trips in 
connection with the steamer "Herald" 
to and from San Francisco and Sonoma 
daily — distance about 43 miles. 

But to return to the fail road, which we 
left at Lakeville. Rolling hills are on our 
right, mostly cultivated to their summits, 
and a few scattering live-oaks ; on the lef>, 
Petaluma Creek, salt marshes, and in the 
distance a high ridge of the Coast Range. 
Seven miles from Lakeville is 

Petaluma— the largest town in Sonoma 
county, with a population of about 4,500. 
It contains some fine large business blocks, 
two good hotels — the American and the 
"Washington. The Courier and the Jour- 
nal Argus are two weekly papers, pub- 
lished here. The town is on the west side 
of the road, situated on rolling hills, by 
the side of which runs Petaluma Creek, 
which is navigable for lighulraft boats 
at high tide. Upon and around these 
rolling hills are some beautiful residences, 
ornamented with great numbers of trees, 
among which are the oak, eucalyptus, 
Monterey and Italian cypress, Norfolk 
Island pine, and others, presenting, in 
connection with the mountains and sur- 
rounding scenery, a view most charming 



and delightful. 

Stages leave Petaluma daily for Sonoma, 
thirteen miles east. We understand the 
Railroad Company have a track graded 
and nearly ready for the iron, that runs 
south and west from Petaluma, along the 
base of the mountain to San Rafael, where 
a crossing will be made to San Francisco. 

Leaving Petaluma, we cross Petaluma 
Creek and roll along three miles to 
Ely's, a flag station, amid rolling hills, 
at the head of Petaluma Valley. One mile 
further, we come to a beautiful grove of 
black oaks on a high hill to the right, and 
we ai e at Penn's Grove. Here we cross 
the divide and enter the Russian River 
Valley. Goodwin's is half a mile further, 
a small flag station two and a half miles 
from Page's, another one of the same im- 
portance. Here commences the Cotate 
Grant, which takes in the hills .on each 



side, four leagues in extent. Two and a 
half miles from Pace's, we are at Cotate 
Ranch e, a flag station for the ranche near 
by. At many stations along are to be seen 
cattle pens and shutes, indicating that 
raising and fattening cattle for market is 
one oi the industries of the people in this 
section. Here we find many drooping, 
moss-covered oaks. Three miles more and 
we are at the banner town of 

Santa Rosa— population, 4,000. ' This 
is the county seat of Sonoma count v, 
situated in the midst of one of the richest 
valleys in the State. It is fifteen miles from 
Petaluma, fifteen miles from Healds- 
burgb, thirty-three miles from Cloverdale, 
and fifty-seven miles from San Francisco. 
No city on the Pacific coast has increased 
faster within the last five years than Santa 
Rosa, and that increase has been marked 
by substantial brick business blocks, large 
manufactories, and beautiful private resi- 
dences. 

The city has water-works, gas-house, 
railroads, and all the modern improve- 
ments. Of newspapers, there are one daily, 
the Democrat; and one weekly, the Times. 
The Grand, and the Occidental, are the 
two principal hotels. 

The streets of the city are broad, set out 
with eucalypti and other varieties of trees ; 
these, with the surrounding country, afford 
many very beautiful drives. 

Stages leave Santa Rosa daily for Mark- 
West Springs, ten miles east; Petrified 
Forest, fifteen miles (see description, page 
214); and Calistoga, 20 miles; to the west, 
Sevastopol is seven miles. Average fare to 
these places is ten cents per mile. The 
valley of Santa Rosa, in which the town is 
situated, Russian River Valley, and Peta- 
luma Valley, really one, are 60 miles in 
length, with an average width of about six 
miles. 

Sonoma county is a very large one, ex- 
tending to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 
In the western portion are located immense 
forests of redwood timber, which we shall, 
note hereafter. Vineyards are numerous 
as well as orchards where immense quan- 
tities of oranges, lemons, plums, limes, 
apples, English walnuts, almonds, apricots, 
and other fi uits and nuts are raised for 
market. There are nearly 7,000 acres in 
vineyard— 5,000,000 vines — which produce 
annually full 2,500,000 gallons of wine, and 
35,000 gallons of brandy. Pomegranite 
trees do quite well, and never fail 
All the lands m \3el\* ttrooScg *x*. Osasss^' 
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purposes. 

Darying, is an important industry, yield- 
ing, I'rimi ollicitd reports. J, 7, it), 1)00 pounds 
of butter, 400,000 pounds or cheese, and 
milk— not enough figures; Hie amount of 
milk marketed is not rec< irdud. 

In mines, Sonoma in well represent, d ; 
gul J, copper, anil ijiiieksilvcr Lire tin- prill 
cipal metals. []i ^riiin, ike product figures 
up over 000,000 bushels of wheat; 30,000 
bushels of barley; 250,000 ol mils; tvWO 
bushels of corn, unii many other kiinls.pt 
grain in proportion. As for mineral 

springs, why. tSuu u enmity is Lin- home 

nt nil kinds ol" springs, chief of which are 
Ike Geysers, Skimps, Mark West, and the 
Whir- '.Sulphur. 

Four miles from Hanta Rosa comes 

Fcltos — a small (own ul the junction of 
Hie Fulton i.nd tiurin-yeillc Branch. The 
stations on Ihis branch, are; Medium's, 
two miles; Laguna, four miles further; 
Forcetville, uuolher two miles; then two 
mill's Id GhkknvaI.i.KV; three miles more 
to Kobbeij's, and another tliree to 

Gurneyvillk— in the midst of a forest 
or redwood. Along Ihis branch road, tuid 
at Gurneyville, are localut six sawmills, 
whieli cut 150,000 feet of lumber daily. 
One of the largest of these redwood trees 
measured 844 "feet high, and 18 feet in 
diameter. The town of Gurueyvilli is 
shunted on Russian River, on what is 
known as " Big Bottom," in the finest red- 
wood forest in the Stale. 

Leaving Fulton and r-ros.-ing Murk West 
(■reek, the first elation on Ike main line is 
two miles distant, railed M.\»K We8T — 
but our liain will not stop, unless signaled. 
The i alley along here is ten miles in width. 
Three miles furl her comes 

Wisosou— a small place four miles 
from Grant, a Hag slnliou whieli is two 

miles from 

Hebaldsbdh' i — reached just after cross- 
ing the Russian Kiver, on tin- n art] i bank 
of which it is situated. The town contains 
a population of abend Sl.Oi'O. fifteen miles 
from Siiniii Rosa, and 72 from Sim Fran- 
cisco, is Russian Valley, in which the 
town is located, noted for ils great yield of 
wheat, arid the extraordinary quickness of 
ils soil, producing potatoes, peas, and ninny 
other vcge;lidi]r-s \v lliiu li,"> days IVoni the 
time the seed isplanled. Tin- J-iusti'iitJliw 



find excellent hunting and fishing near bj, 
with ample hotel accommodations. 

From Healdshurg the valley gnulanlly 
narrows, and four miles further brings tit 
to Litton's Springs, a signal station, DW 
where are located the springs of the same 
name. Four miles fun her is 

Geysehvmae — Here stages leave ft* 
Springs — a popular n 
ated at the side of (he mountain, alike 
head of Dry Greek Valley, fihoul etghl 
miles west. TlU'ETT's is six miles (untii-i 1 . 
another Hag station, four miles from lite 
end of the road, nl 

Cloterdale — This town contains i 
population of a!>oul 500, with two holds. 
the I 'ni ted States, and the Cloverdale, and 
one weekly newspaper, the Newt. Tlie 
town nestles in at (he mountain base,*! 
th- head of the Russian River Valley, and 
is 55 miles from Donahue, and VOmUn 
from San Francisco, being a point from 
wliii-h sev-rnl stage lines radiate, for tie 
northern and surrounding country. 

Stages — four and six horse 
Cliiverdalc daily, for the Geysers, 10 miles 
distant, over one of the finest mountain 
roads lit die State. It is built on a uniform 

grade of four feet to the hundred, 
owners of this line — Van Amain & _ 
ne-dy — are old "knights of the whi 
drive themselves, and often make the I 
in one and a half hours. The fare 
the round trip is $4.50. For description 
the Geysers, see Annex No. 45, and *' 
large illustration No. IT. 

.Stages run north to Ukiah, the,_. 
seat or Mendocino counly.— 81 miles, wl 
connections are made with all adjoining 
limns; also, lo the norllieasi, to Hopelancl, 
on the Russian River, Hi miles; Highland 
Springs. 22 miles; Kctseyville, 25 mileai 
Lukeport, i!fi miles; Upper Lake, 12 miles; 
and BurtlelSprings— a great medical resort 
— I".', miles. To the northwest, (hey run to 
Boom ill-, :il. miles; North Fork, f>0 miles; 

N(lv;u-o Uidire. (1j miles: Little River, 70 
utiles; Salmon I 'reck, 72 miles; and Men- 
dieono Oily, 75 miles; average fare to 
all, ten cents per mile. 

Returning to San Francisco we take 
Route *. 
North Pacific Coast Railroad. 

General Offices' — Sun Francisco, 

i no. VI. liiiintHTT President. 

.; mil u . linirEnTT Qtn. _!/„ .,,■,.;. ,-. 

\V. K Pitii-fc, Gen. Tteket Aijent. 

Tliis road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
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built and equipped in the best manner, 
traversing a section of the country very 
attractive to the tourist It runs in a north- 
westerly direction from San Quentin and 
Saucilito, on the west side of the bay, 
twelve miles distant The road has two 
southern termini, which unite at Junction, 
17 miles from San Francisco. The bay is 
crossed by ferry from Davis St., for Sau- 
cilito, ana from San Quentin Ferry — 
Market St wharf— for San Quentin. We 
will take the latter route, which for nearly 
ten miles will be the same as No. 2 ; then, 
the route will be more to the westward. 
When near the point of Angel Island, on 
the left, the little town of Saucilito can be 
seen nestling close in beside the mountain. 
Between Saucilito and Angel Island runs 
Raccoon Straits. Mt. Tamalpais now 
looms up away to the left Rearing the 
shore, also on the left, is 

San Quentin — a noted place of sum- 
mer and winter resort. The resident tour- 
ists number from 600 to 1,000, their term 
of residence varying from six months to a 
life-time. The quarters for their accom- 
modation are furnished by the State, free of 
charge. The Lieutenant-Governor exer- 
cises personal supervision over the guests, 
assisted by many subordinates and a com- 
pany of soldiers. The guests come here, 
not of their own will, but through their 
folly, and we believe they would quit the 
place r if they could. By law it is known 
as the State Prison. The buildings are of 
brick, large, and readily distinguished, on 
the point to the left of the landing. Chang- 
ing for the cars, we glide along on the edge 
of the bay, with oak and shrub covering 
the rolling hills on the left, one and a-half 
miles, and arrive at 

San Rafael — the county seat of Marin 
county ; population, about 3,000. It was 
settled in 1817 by the Jesuit missionaries. 
It is situated in a beautiful little valley, 
on low rolling hills in view of the bay 
and San Francisco, and of late has become 
a thriving suburban town. 

The town contains several good hotels, 
and two weekly papers, the Herald and the 
Journal. Along the streets, and around 
the private residences, are many shade 
trees, among which are the blue gum, oak, 
Monterey cypress, spruce and pine, which 
present a beautiful appearance. Proceed- 
ing through the town two miles, we reach 
the 

Junction— Here connects the branch 
track from Saucilito; let us digress long 



enough to come up on that route. Leaving 
Davis St Ferry, in San Francisco, the 
course is almost due west for six miles to 

Saucilito — a small town situated close 
in beside the mountains of the Coast 
Range, containg a population of about 800. 
On the trip across the bay, a beautiful view 
can be had of the northwestern portion of 
San Francisco, Alcatraz, the Golden Gate, 
and the forts located there. At Saucilito 
we take the cars and soon come 
to the shops belonging to the Railroad 
Company ; three miles further, Lyford's ; 
another mile, the Summit; two more, 
across an arm of the bay, is Cobte Ma- 
dera ; two miles further 

Tamalpais— Here saddle horses can be 
procured for a ride up to the summit of the 
mountain, 2,604 feet, from which the 
finest view can be had of the Pacific Ocean, 
San Francisco, and San Pablo Bays, and 
the surrounding country, that can be ob- 
tained at any point. The distance is about 
eight miles. From Tamalpais station it is 
two miles to the Junction. From Sau- 
cilito the route has been one of beauty. In 
almost every nook of the mountain-side 
are residences surrounded with all that 
money and good taste can provide to make 
them beautitul and attractive homes. 

Leaving the Junction, after 1.5 miles 
comes the side-track of Fairfax, sur- 
rounded by rolling hills, covered with an 
eternal verdure of green. Curving to the 
right, look ! away up there to the left — see 
our road ! Can we get there ? Up, up we 
go, through a tunnel, and roll around the 
head of the little valley, and then to the 
left we can look away down and see the 
road up which we passed only a few 
moments ago. Keeping around on the 
southern slope of the hills, with an awful 
chasm on the left, beyond are high moun- 
tains upon the sides of which can be seen 
an occasional huge redwood tree. 

Curving around again to the right, up 
another little valley, our road again ap- 
pears far up on the opposite side, and 
again the head of the valley is reached ; 
the curve to the left is again made, and 
down, far below, is the road bed. There 
are two " Cape Horns," only not as high 
as Cape Horn on the Central Pacific. The 
scenery is very beautiful. 

Climbing up, see, on the right, the 
wagon road to Mt. Tamalpais, under 
which is the tunnel through which we 
pass; altitude, 565 feet; length A$*& ^^ N 
Beyond lYie toxutf^ \kfe \gc*&& ^r»r«b&^ 
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curving "round on tin.' side of III*.' hills, 
down nil" ;i little valley through which 

is the Sim Geronimo Creek. Here we 
I the mad rone tree, (see A\m.\. .\». si 

I raany oaks with drooping, moss- 
covered boughs. 

Six and a half miles from Fairfax, we 
come to NiCAsro, n small statioQwllh ui 
altitude of .'170 feel. The mountains, on 
the left, are coveted with a dense grow I h of 
trees, of many varieties, among which are 
redwood, pint), Dougias spruce, madrone, 
uiiii buckeye shrubs. Passing Laguwtab, a 
small staltcm, the road enters a narrow 
cimyon, down which we run, with the red. 
wood lowering far above; pass the old 
powder mil] mul e\leusivc pic-nic grounds 
un the right, which are visited in the sum- 
mer by thousand* from San Francisco— 
:>u, past a big dam, and we arrive at 

TAVLonsvii.LE— This is a small station, 
named for a Mr. Taylor, who established 
here the first paper mill on the Piicific 
Coast, known as the " Pioneer Paper Mill." 
The canyon is narrow, with some tall 
redwoods along the creek, and on the side 
of the mountain to the left. Opposite, the 
country is rolling, with few trees — some- 
thing of a dairy country, 

Tocoloma— comes next, three miles 
from Taylor's. Here a stage line runs to 
the town of Olema, two u 
over the ridge, and also 



s to the south, 
Bolinas, four- 
g on by in ilk 
ranches, crossing bridges, through' deep 
cuts, over high embankments, curving- 
around the side of the mountain on the 
left, the train comes mil into a little valley. 
and 4.5 miles from the last station, and 
;i8.o miles from Sm Francisco, stops at 

Olema Station— This is an eating 
station, the only one on the road. Train* 
slop twenty minute-. Stages for Bol: 
south Ihirtccn miles, leave rrery day, axeipt 

week day*. 

Leaving, the route is more to the north- 
ward, with liolinas liny overthe hills to the 
left. The limber to llie riglil li;i- etui reiv dis- 
appeared, and there is bin little on the left, 
with very little cultivated land. We are 
now approaching; a section which is almost 
entirely devoted to dairying. Soon Wi 
2ome to Tomales Hay, a portion of which 
is crossed on a long pile bridge, where a 
extensive beds of planted "oysters, i: 
boundaries "f which are marked by poles. 
Ducks are very abundant, and white pcli- 
i often be seen as well as wild. 



This bay is about twenty miles in 
lemjih. wiih mi average width of one mil.. 
Our train runs along on the edge of (Hi 
bay, around r<n'kv point*, through spur- 
of the bluffs, and across link irilH. f..r 
about sixteen miles, where the road turn • 
sharp n> the right, up nn arm of the bay. 
In lids distance we find the followiM 
slalions: Wharf Point, three miles fr>in 
(ileum; Mil i.r.ino\, two miles further, 
and Mahshallb, nine more ; then 

Hami.kt — Here the regular passengW 
dns meet. All these side- track station* 
ongthe bay arc for the accommodation 

of the dairymen Irving near, who slii' L > 
laige quaiitilies of milk and butter to Sia 
Francisco daily. 

Tomales Point is on the oppo- 
thc hay, which is here only about '' " 
and a half miles from the ocean. 
Turning to the right, our road follows u|> 
narrow little valley around rocky p"ii»L\ 
with high grass-covered hillHon i i 
makes one great rainbow curve, away 
around Ibe head of the valley, and comes 

Tomai.es— This station is 55 miles from 
Sun Francisco. Here the Railroad Com- 
pany have large warehouses t> ■ 
grain, from which large quantities lire 
-hipped annually. Tomales consists of n 
few down buildings, devoted to merchan- 
dizing, with a surrounding country well 
cultivated. Mt. St. Helena can be seen an 
the right, and, in a clear day, far beyond 
the snow-capped Sierras. Leaving the 
slaliou. the mud passes through Ibe fourth 
tunnel, crossing a small creek on a high 
Ircstle bridge, and then n small inlet Irom 
the ocean, where we leave Marin county, 
Ciller Sonoma, and come to 

Valley Ford Station— Here a 
leavesdaily for Peialuma, eighieei 
easL Years ago the section we are n«» 
entering was the southern border of the 
great redwood forests. Here the lumber- 
man began his labors, anil as years passed, 
step by step he penetrated this great lum- 
ber region, leaving in his track slumps, 
live, smoke, and finally the clearing, broad, 
rich fields and well-cultivated farms, from 
the productions of which he subsist- while 
persistently following up his receding 
prey— the redwoods. 

The waters from Bodeira Bav sit back lo 
near die station, on the 'left. Three -"■ 



tide- 



•t 



> Bodega Roads, 
ntle more to Freestone, 
' grade. Here we come to anol 



mile* 

a.-. 

lotber 
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great horse-shoe curve, around the head of 
a small valley. First, the road-bed is far 
above, then far betow, with a deep gorge on 
the left, in which grow madrone, redwood, 
and oak trees. Now we come to a trestle 
bridge, 300 feet long and 137 feet high, 
over a frightful gorge; and then to the 
Summit Tunnel, 610 feet long, beyond 
which is 

Howard— The principal business at this 
station is burning coke. Passing on, we 
enter "Dutch Bill Canyon," called so in 
early days after Mr. Howard, who there 
wrestled with the big redwoods that it then 
contained. Redwoods now appear on each 
side, as also saw-mills. Streeten Mill 
is passed on the left, then another tunnel — 
there are five tunnels in all, on the road, 
aggregating 3,850 feet— then a long wood 
shute, and 

Tyrone Mills — Here are extensive saw- 
mills on the left, with side-tracks running 
to them, with a capacity of 40,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Leaving this mill, on a down grade, 
through towering redwoods, 300 feet 
high, we roll down past another large 
mill, on the right, to the Russian River, 
just after passing an unimportant side- 
track of that name. 

The river at this place comes down 
through a perfect forest of towering red- 
woods, and is about 300 feet wide, wi th an av- 
erage depth of two feet. The train runs along 
on the southern bank, pasta beautiful little 
cottage on the right, away up on a high 
spur of the mountains, that projects out 
into the river, and which has been left, as 
it were isolated by the cutting made by the 
Railroad Company in building the road. 
It is one of several country residences be- 
longing to the President of the road. Be- 
yond this point a short distance, is the 
Moscow Mills Station, opposite which 
comes in from the north. Austin Creek, 
abounding in redwoods. A short distance 
further, Russian River is crossed on a 
bridge 400 feet long, and the train stops at 
the end of the road at 

Duncan's Mills — Here are located ex- 
tensive saw-mills, in the midst of great for- 
ests of redwoods. The station is 80 miles 
from San Francisco, and consists of one 
large hotel, the Julian— a good station 
building, some shops of the Railroad Com- 
pany, several stores and a dozen or more 
residences, some of which are very good. 
Game of various kinds is abundant, 
such as deer, bears, etc., and some wild 



hog$. Fish — well, this is the fisherman's 
paradise. From Duncan's Mills it is six 
miles to the Ocean, reached by boats on 
Russian River, which is near the station, 
also by a good wagon road. Stages leave 
Duncan's Mills daily, except Mondays, for 
the following places : Fort Ross, 16 miles ; 
Henry's, 16 miles ; Timber Cove, 20 miles ; 
Salt Point, 25 miles ; Fisk's Mills, 30 miles ; 
Stewart's Point, 84 miles; Gualala, 44 
miles; Fish Rock, 50 miles; Point Arena, 
60 miles ; Manchester, 66 miles ; Cuffey's 
Cove, 80 miles; Navarra Ridge, 86 miles; 
and Mendocino City, 96 miles ; average lare 
ten cents per mile. 

Along the line of this road are located 
several large saw-mills, which produce for 
market, 200,000 feet of redwood lumber 
daily. 

In conclusion; the ramble about Dun- 
can's Mills will be found by the tourist, a 
very pleasant one, in fact, the scenery 
along the whole line is very interesting. 
The rapid changes and the great variety 
are charming, instructive, and when once 
made will ever live in pleasant memory. 

Returning to San Francisco, we start on 
Route 5, 
Southern Pacific Railroad 

General Offices, San Francisco. 

Chas. Crockef, President. 

Geo. E. Gray Chief Engineer. 

A. C. BA88ETT, General Superintendent. 

J. JL. Willcutt, — Gen. Pas. and Ticket Agent. 

This company own the road from 
Goshen, in the San Joaquin Valley, and, 
including the Goshen Division, to Los 
Angeles and Yuma, in Arizona, but it is 
leased to and operated by the " Central " 
Company. This leaves the Southern, only 
the line from San Francisco to Soled ad, 
142 miles, and the Trespinos division of 18 
miles, making 160 miles, over which we 
propose journeying. 

Leaving the depot, which is situated op- 
posite the general office, corner Townsend 
and Fourth, the route is south, through the 
city for over four miles, most of the dis- 
tance built up with business blocks, manu- 
factories, large wool warehouses, shops and 
private residences. 

The company's machine shops — exten- 
sive works — are situated about two miles 
from the depot ; another mile is Valencia 
street, where is a horse-car line to the more 
central part of the city. Then we move 
another mile, through some dee.^ o.\sJ®» «aSw. 
high hittfc on \&fe yv^dlV «jA *x%. *iv. 



clirti m ict.' 1'rniii Hie station is the Industrial 
School, on no elevation to the right. 

San Miguel — is two miles further, 
among the sand-hills, where arc some well- 
cultivated gardens. To the right is Lake 
Mercede und the city water works. 

Continuing along through the hills, 
which in places are close nil each side— 
with the Sim Bruno Mountains in Hie dis- 
tance on the right — down a little valley, 
(lien through deep euls, past Coj.ma, 
side-track, ;i n. I Baden Bay. all in quick st 
cession, we come In Ihe signal station Ml' 
Badf.n, or as often called "Twelve Mile 
Farm," At this place Mr. ChUB. Lux, of 
Lux and Miller, the- largest cattle dealers 
■on the Pacifii: (.'oast, resides; und on Mr. 
Lux's " Twelve Mile Farm " can be found 
nl all times, some of the best cattle in the 
State, 

Two mile? further, and we are over the 
hills and down on the edge of San Fran. 
cis.o Bay, which is on i he left, and at 

San Bruno— This station consists of a 
good hotel, and four targets, as it is a 
i;reat resort for shooting at target. The 
targets are on 1 ho edi:v of the liav to the 
left; distances, am, 500, SIM), and 1,000 
vanls each. Here the "spurts" gather to 
try their hand. The San Bruno Hotel is 
on the right of the roud, where all the 
targets are at shorter mngc, and the shots 
ill ways certain to hit the red. 
MlLLBKAEis the next station, IT miles 
from Sau Francisco, To the right of [he 
rniiil, half-a-inile distant, is tin' residence of 
D. O. Mills, President of the Bank of 
California. It will he recognized by the 
tall towers, A little beyond the slalion 

illbrae dairy, with large yards and 

..lings. On the left, in the hay, are 

cat beds of planted oysters. Soon after 

_aYiDgMillbrae. we reach BurlmgnTne, 

lirsiiiiied arl (i hiiii ,,ii[. i iv the late Mr. Rals, 

I Inn in long streets mid avenues, extending 

for two miles along the road, and front the 

; base of the mountains, on the right, to the 

i hay on the left, about another two miles. 

Beside these streets and avenues, are double 

i'sof planted trees, most of which are eu- 

I calyptus anil Monterey cypress. There are 

some beautiful residences here and there 

• [ the base of the — ™ 




mutter Imw much ground i 
oaks, it mikes no difference with the crops, 
ail kinds of which seem to grow equally 
well in the shade and in the sun. 

San Mateo— (pronounced Ma-t-o). litre 
are some of the finest private residences 
and grounds in the State. This town con- 
tains a population of about 1,500. Oaks 
and orchards are evehywheke. Stages 

leave Wan Mateo daily on the. arrival of tho 
train from San Francisco for Half-Moon 
Bay, 14 miles west; Pmissitnii, 23 miles; 
Pescadero, 30 miles. At the latter place 
connections are made triweekly for Pigeon 
Point, seven miles ; Davenport's Landing, 38 
miles, and Santa Cruz, -10 miles; average 
fare ten cents per mile. 

Leaving the station, we pass — on the 
right— a beautiful park, and the Young 
Lii'ltes' Seinimm-; also a racetrack. To 
the left, the bay lies close, and thelaudis 
of little value, until reclaimed, huton llio 
right is beauty, .spread out with a lavish 
hand. Live oaks are scattered around in 
nil directions, with buckeye in the ravines 
coming down from the mountains on the 
the right. Windmills ore numerous tho 
whole length of the valley. 

Belmont— which is 3j miles from San 
Francisco, coiik-s next. At this station the 
guests of the late Mr. Ralston were wont 
to alight lo visit his residence. This place 
is located a half-mile to the west, up a 
little valley, just out of sight from the 
railroad. It originally contained about 
100 acres, which, upon the death of Mr. 
Balaton, came into possession of Senator 
Sharon, who presented 40 acres of the 
land, including an elegant collage, lo the 
widow, Mrs. Ralston. Leaving Belmont, 
the Phelps estate is on the right, and 
double rows of cucalyplus on the left, for 
two miles. The country between the hills 
and the hay is flat, and under a high state 
of cultivation. 

Redwood City— comes next, 3.5 miles 
from Belmont. It is the county seat of 
San Mateo county, and a thriving place. 
It was named from the great redwood 
forest on the west, ;i large quantity of which 
finds its way to market in the shape of 
lumber, wood and bark, from this station. 
Tli e city is supplied with water from an 
artesian well. The county buildings, 
schools, churches and hotels, are all said 
to be Jirtt-dais, as well as the weeklv pa- 



per. the Times and Gazette. Stages leave 
daily for Seareville, seven miles ; La Honda, 
16 miles, and Pescadero, 80 miles. 

Passing Fair Oaks, a small station in 
the midst of beautiful residences, sur- 
rounded with parks, gardens, orchards and 
moss-drooping oaks, we come to 

Meklo Park — near which reside a score 
or more of millionaires, including Ex- 
Gov. Stanford, Milton S. Latham, J. C. 
Flood, Albert Grand, Faxon Atherton, 
Mai. Rathbone, M. D. Sweney, Col. Evre, 
and many others. Menlo Park Hotel is 
situated on the right, and is embowered in 
trees, vines, and flowers. On the left, 
leaving the station, is " Thurlow Lodge," a 
palatial residence, situated in the center of 
princely grounds, with the most costly sur- 
roundings, consisting of deer park, trees, 
gardens, orchards and shrubbery. A little 
iurther, on the right, comes the 500-acre 
farm of Ex-Gov. Stanford, President of the 
Central Pacific railroad. Here is the home 
of "Occident," and some of the finest 
blooded stock on the Pacific coast. 

Mayfibld— a town of 1,000 inhabitants, 
84.0 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the widest part of Santa Clara Valley, 
embowered in u blue gum " oaks, and other 
trees. It is 4.3 miles from Mountain 
View — a small station, so named from the 
extended view which it affords of the 
Coast Range on the west, the Contra Costa, 
on the eas£ as well as the whole surround- 
ing country. 

The great oaks add an indescribable beauty 
to this country, and grow in great pro- 
fusion, particularly on the Murphy Grant, 
through which we are now passing. This 
grant originally covered some thousands of 
acres, in this, the richest portion of the 
Santa Clara Valley. Murphy's Station — 
for the accommodation of the grant — is lo- 
cated near its center. 

We are now opposite the head of San 
Francisco Bay— on the east — and the little 
town of Alviso, which is noted for its 
strawberries and fruit, as well as being a 
point from which immense quantities of 
produce are shipped on the boats that land 
at its ample wharf. 

We pass on through a section, where 
every foot of land is in a high state of cul- 
tivation, for two miles, and come to 
Lawrence — a small place 3 5 miles from 
the beautiful 

Santa Clara — This is a beautiful and 
quiet old town of about 4,000 inhabitants, 
originally founded by the Jesuits, in 1774. 



It is situated near the center of Santa Clara 
Valley, one of the loveliest in the world, 
possessing a soil of surpassing richness. 
It is celebrated for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, and the excellence and variety cf its 
fruits; is thickly settled, and as a wheat- 
growing valley it has no superior. In 
point ot improvements, good farm-houses, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., it has few, if any, 
equals. 

Churches and schools are numerous; 
Santa Clara and San Jose — three miles 
apart — are both noted for their educational 
institutions, where some of the finest in 
the State are located. The convent of 
Notre Dame, the San Jose Institute, the 
State Normal School, and the new building 
of the University of the Pacific, Methodist, 
Female Seminary, and the Catholic Col- 
legiate Institute, stand as monuments to 
attest a people's integrity and worth. 

There are two weekly papers published 
at Santa Clara — the index and News. 
Stages leave daily for Los Gatos, seven 
miles; Lexington, ten miles; and the Con- 
gress Springs, thirteen miles; fare, ten 
cents per mile. These springs are resorted 
to by those suffering with pulmonary 
complaints. 

South Pacific Coast R.E. narrow gauge, 

now building from Alameda, opposite San 
Francisco, to Santa Cruz, distance .6 
miles, passes through Alvarado, quite a 
manufacturing town on the east side of 
the bay, about ten miles west of Niles to 
Santa Clara. The road from Santa Clara, 
completed to wrights, 19 miles, and 
soon will be to 

Santa Cruz, situated on an arm of 
Monterey Bay, and is often called the 
"Newport" of California, being a noted sum- 
mer resort for sea bathers, who find good 
accommodations in the shape of hotels, 
bathing houses, etc. It is the county seat 
of Santa Cruz county, population, 3,000; 
connected by rail with the Southern Pa- 
cific at Pajaro 21 miles and, with Fulton 
eight miles ; and by stage, with all adjoin- 
ing towns up and down the coast, and by 
steamer to San Francisco. 

Returning to Santa Clara, we can, if 
we choose, step into the horse-cars, or take 
a carriage for San Jose, and ride over the 
most beautiful avenues in the State, it is 
bordered on each side with two rows of 
poplar and willow trees, planted by the 
early Jesuit missionaries nearly 100 years 
ago. \ 

Behind \ke^\x«e» «ra ^s^aafc, ^Kteabst?*"* 
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heaulilul orchards, nurseries, mirt gardens, 
containing almo-i every variety of vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers. 

By steam cars it is 2.ti miles from Santa 
Claw to 

San Jose City— (Pronounced San O-za) ; 
population, 18,000 This is the county 
seal of Santa Clara county, ami is the larg. 
est town in Santa Clara Valley, in popu- 
lation being the fourth in the State. It 
was first settled Ijv the Spanish mission- 
aries, in 1171. Th'e city is lighted with 
gas; the streets are macadamized, and 
ornamented with rows of shade tries on 
cacti side. Artesian wells, and the "Cali- 
fornia Wind Mill," together with a small 
mountain .stream, abundantly supply the 
city willi i.'.ood water. The Atiimeila, or 
grove, was planted in 1709. It is by far 
the prettiest .u'rove of planted limber in liie 
State, and by many people i! is claimed 
that San dose is the prettiest city in the 
State. It is certainly one of the best iui- 

E roved, and there are none more beautiful. 
Is orchards, vineyarda and shade trees; 
its fine private and public buildings, and 
llie delightful climate of the valley, Vender 
it a favorite place of summer resort. 

San Jose lias numerous church edifices — 
ample public and private schools, hotels, 
and newspapers. The Mercury and In- 
ifop.-ndei<t, both daily and weekly; the 
Pittriet, daily ; and Arfpis, weekly, tire 
publisher! here The Au/erais. St. James, 
Exchange and Lick, an? the principal 
hotels. The city is connected by railroad 
with Si'liriad, ii miles, south, and San 
Francisco by two line-; — the one we came 
on, til ro ugh the thickly settled and well- 
cultivated Santa Clara and San Mateo 
cotinirie:*; distance, 50 miles, and by Cen- 
tral Pacific via Niles and Oakland. 

The new road to Ml. Hamilton — 30 
miles distant — leaves San Jose, and can be 
winding up the side of the mountain. 






It T 
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college on the summit of Ml. Hamilton- 
altitude, 4,400 I'l-i-l— lliiil lie- millionaire. 
James Lick. IHr SfloU.OOO in his will— it 
should be called the Lick Hick, Hamilton 



Stages leave San Jose daily for 
New Anc&DBH Qnic'Ksn,vi.;it Mines — 
'1'hese mines are verv extensive, and should 
be visited by tin- curious. They were dis- 
covered by an officer in the Mexican ser- 
■"'■■(■( luring the year J.S-I.J, wlio, seeing Hie 



where it was to be found. The following 

year, several English and Mexicans formed 
a company for working the mines, large 
sums ii|' money were expended, and many 
diilienliies bad to be overcome; but Anally, 
by Ibe introduction of important impinge- 
ments, the mines have proved to be very 
aluflblc. The different mines furnish 
mploynienl for, and support trom l.uoo to 
..">no persons. Nearly all the miners are 
Mexicans. 

It is supposed that these mines were 
known ami worked by the native Indians 
nf California, long before the country was 
known by while men. They worked them 
to procure the vermilion paint which the 
ore contained, for the purpose of painting 
and adorning their villainous persons, and 
in -swop" uiib the neighboring tribes. 
Near ibe mines are the springs, where is 
put up the New AJm&den Vichy Water, so 
noted for its medicinal qualities. The 
tiimrinlupeQuiduflrer minus are ten miles 
distant. 

Both San Jose and Santa Clara are era- 

iwered in trees, among which are llie 

oak, eucalyptus, poplar, spruce cedar, 

Monterey and Italian cypress, orange, 

pepper, sycamore, and many others. 

Leaving San Jose, the State Normal 
School building is on the left in the center 
of a block, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds. Several miles further on is the 
Hebrew Ceniclcry. Here the road to Ml. 
Hamilton can be plainly seen; it is 23 
miles long and ii() feel wide, with a uni- 
form grade of five feet to the hundred. 

Away to the right, on the side of the 
iiiiuiniaiii. marked by a red appearance, is 
a quicksilver mine, but llie water prevents 
work. Still further and below, is the New 
Almadeu mine, marked by columns of 
steam that are always ascending. 

Coyote Creek is now on our left, in a 
broad, low bottom. The small stations of 
Eden Vale, Coyote and Perkys, are 
soon passed, and 185 mites from San Jose, 

Madrons — The country passed over is 
well settled, and many lino residences are 
scattered along the valley, which is about 
one mile in width, with low rolling hills 
on the west. 

Leaving Madrone, on the right a huge 
sharp cone rises up oul of the vnllej 1,111") 

feet in height. We call it Johnson's 
Peak.,naniecl for the enterprising 



/ lutlians with llirir laces painted with vcv- \ «VE Vu\s-tciaA. 
/ milion, bribed one of* them, who told livm\ TEKKiKTS^-is fe™ «*>** tafta*,^*. 
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yond which is the most magnificent moss 
view that one could conceive. Sycamore 
and moss-drooping oaks are very plentiful, 
reminding one of the appearance of a 
New England apple orchard after a storm 
of snow and rain, where all the limbs and 
boughs are borne down with icicles and 
snow. 

Gilroy — is seven and a half miles from 
Tennant and 80.3 miles from San Francisco ; 
a regular eating station, where trains stop 
twenty minutes for meals, which are very 
good; price, 50 cents. Gilroy contains a 
population of about 2,000, most of whom 
are engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. Tobacco is raised in large quan- 
tities, and dairying is made a specialty by 
many of the people. The principal hotels 
are the Southern Pacific and the Williams. 
Stages leave Gilroy for San Fillipe, 10 
miles; Los Banos, 48 miles; and Fire, 
baughs, 80 miles east; fare ten cents per 
mile. Stages run daily to the Gilroy Hot 
Springs, a very attractive resort, 15 miles 
east. From Gilroy it is 2.2 miles to 

Caknadero — a small station where pas- 
senger trains meet, and from which a track 
branches to the left and continues up the 
Santa Clara Valley, 11.8 miles to 

Hollester — a thrifty town of 2,000 in- 
habitants, most of whom are agriculturists. 
From Hollester it is 6.2 miles to Trespinos 
—the end of the track. 

From this point large quantities of 
freight are shipped for the New Idria 
Quicksilver, Picacho and other mines in 
the country, to the south and east. Stages 
run tri-weekly to San Bruno, 25 miles; 
New Idria, 65 miles; Picacho, 75 miles; 
fare about ten cents per mile. 

The original route of the Southern 
Pacific railroad was from this point, via 
San Benito Pass to , Goshen, in the San 
Joaquin Valley. From Goshen the road is 
built a distance of 40 miles this way, to 
Huron. Whether the link between the two 
divisions will be completed and wJien, we 
will never tell, till we know. The distance 
across to Huron is, to San Benito Pass, 60 
miles; to Huron, 100 miles. 

Returning to Carnadero, we soon come 
to the great Bloomfield Ranche, which 
takes in many thousand acres, crossing 
the valley and over the mountains, on each 
side. It is the home of Mr. Miller, of Lux 
& Miller, the great cattle men. At Baden, 
twelve miles from San Francisco, we pass 
Mr. Lux's place, the " Twelve Mile Farm." 
On this ranche are kept and fattened great 



numbers of cattle, for the market of San 
Francisco. 

Continuing up the valley, which is here 
narrowed to one mile in width, with low- 
grass-covered hills on each side, we come to 
the residence of Senator Sargent, on 
the right, and a short distance further, 

Sargent Station — in the midst of a 
dairy country. Stages leave here for San 
Juan, south, six miles distant, up a little 
valley to the left, distinctly seen a few miles 
further on our way. 

Soon after leaving the station, we turn 
more to the westward, and the little valley 
is completely crowded out by the bluffs, 
and we run along on the bank of Pajaro 
River, up a narrow canyon, and cross the 
line between Santa Clara and Santa Cruz 
county, at the point where Pescadero 
Creek comes in on the right. Continuing 
up, between high bluffs, we cross a bridge 
over the Pathro River and are in San 
Benito county, then dive through a tunnel 
950 feet long, and come out into the beauti- 
ful Pajaro Valley, which is nine miles long 
and four wide, a portion of the Aroma 
Grant, once a very extensive one. The 
Santa Cruz Mountains are high, on the 
right, and covered with a dense growth of 
redwoods. Passing Vega, a signal station, 
we come to 

Pajabo— (pronounced Pah-a-ro) thirteen 
miles from Sargent's, and 99.4 from San 
Francisco. 

Watsonvillb — is one mile to the right 
from this station, and contains a popula- 
tion of 4,000, and is a thrifty town, situated 
three miles from Watson's landing, on 
Monterey Bay, where steamers and other 
vessels land regularly. It contains two 
weekly papers, the rajjaronian and the 
Transcript. The Lewis House is the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

From Pajaro, the Santa Cruz, narrow- 

fauge railroad connects with the Southern 
'acific. This road is 21.15 miles long and 
runs through Watsonville, Aptos, and 
Soquel, to Santa Cruz. (See map, pagel36 .) 
The lumber business is, next to the agri- 
cultural, the most important interest in 
this section of the country. From Pajaro, 
our course will be east of south, to the end 
of the road. 

Rolling down this beautiful valley, we 
come to Elkhorn Slough, over which our 
road is built on piles for a long distance. 
To the right, down this slough, is Moss 
Landing, nine miles dist^nt^b^w^e^-^CKSR^ \ 
and a pVex, c\o*fc ox*, ova ^ugo&s *» «as£&. 
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steamboat plies regularly, for the transpor- 
tatioo of freight and passengers for the 
regular coast steamboats that stop at this 

"We are now running along, oyer and be- 
side a salt marsh, inhabited by crimes, peli- 
cans, ducks and mild-hens, with peal. bogs 
and stagnant pools lor Immediate mi- 

mumlings, while to the left, a half-mile 
away, is high rolling prairie, covered with 
cattle and slurp, beyond, the. long range of 
the Gab i Inn Mountains, while to I he 
far right an occasional glimpse can be had 
of Old Pacific. 

A run of 10.3 miles from Pujaro, and the 
train stops at 

Oastkoville— one-half mile to Hit- west i if 
the railroad; population about 80(1. The 
town issituated at Hie northern end of Sali- 
nas Valley, in Monterey eininty, one of the 
most productive in the State, ft is recorded 
in the Agricultural llurenu in Washington, 
that the largest yield of wheat ever known 
was grown in this valley, in 18B8, being 102 
bushels to the acre. That year whole fields, 
averaged 100 bushels to the acre; an ordi- 
nary crop is from 40 to 50 bushels. In 
1S70, Monterey county produced NOO.OOO 
bushels of wheat. 400,000 bushels of barley, 
70,000 bushels of oats, am! other product ions 
in proportion. Sheep and cattle in large 
numbers arc raised. The wool-clip for 
1870 amounted to l.iiOO.'WJ lbs.; bullcr, 
iiOO.OOO lbs.: cheese, 120,000 lbs.; average 
value of bind, $8 per acre. The lands in 
this valley arc mostly "safe lands," i. e, , 
will raise a crop without irrigation. Emi- 
grant, this is a good place t'oryoutocometo. 

To the east, beside the mountains, can he 
seen, at certain points after leaving Cas- 
iroville, the link villages of Xnlividad ami 
Sodiiville, also the Alisal raee-l.rack. 

As we proceed southward, the valley 
■widens and appears more beautiful. 

Salinas — is 7.1) miles south of Castro- 
villc, situated in tlii; right nf Hie road, and 
on the cast hank of Salinas River, with a 
thriving population of ;!,00lt, and many 
line stores, lintels, ami private residences. 
The Abhott House is the principal hotel, 
and the India and Democrat are two 
papers published here weekly. 

Stages leave daily for New Republic, 

east, threo miles; Nittividad, northeast, 

six miles; fare, ten cents per mile. From 

Salinas a railroad extends nineteen miles 

' westto j bee Annex No.11.\ 

3Ioxterey — Tin's place is situated on ■ 
" e southern extreme of the bay of Monte. 



i_ Hie Pac 

rail, and about 100 by st 

alely to the westward of the city is Poi| 
Finos, jutting out to the northuaul (hi 
miles, to meet Point Santa Cruz, anolhl 
long promontory extending from 
north, between which and Iheniaiii law 
landlocked as it were— is tlie broad hay i 
Monterey. Tiiis bay was first discover 
by Cabrillo in 1543. In 1770, the site n 
occupied bv the Jesuits, under the leadc, 
ship of Padre Jnnipero, who, Jane 3d i 
that year, held the first mass. The b ' 
which called the faithful together i 
hung from a tree, the location of which 
now marked by a cross, erected on t 
centennial day of its celebration, hear;: 
the legend, "Jdsbi 3d. 1770." On the hill 
near this cross, arc the ruins of an old ft 
near a Mexican fort of later date; 
hiirherup the bijl is where i 
fort of 1840 was built, when the l 
,ns seized the country. 
Monterey is a quiet, sleepy 
where every person seems satisfied » 
" ing tho worli 
the dreamy se 
satisfied consciousness that the spirit o 
progress is at en end; a present t — "■ 
heaven of eternal sunshine. It is ; 

place to spend a few weeks; havh 
done so, the pleasurable memories of tl 
will ever remain a ray of soft sr 
shine, while plodding through the car 
trials and perplexities of an active busine 
life. Monterey— as one might well t 
pose — is a favorite resort in the summ 
for the better classesof citizens of the State, 
as well as for tourists, who find ample 
:u-i'i ■ii.niodations. 

iietnniiiiii lo Salinas, and starling once 
ore lor the south, we tind this lobe the 
idesl portion of Salinas Valley, which is 
about ',10 miles in length, with "an average 
width of eight miles. The valley is situ- 
ated between the Gabilan Mountains, to 
the eastward, and Santa Lucian Range on 
the west, about 20 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, from the winds of which it is pro- 
tected by the mountain named. 

CuiTALAH— is ll c next station, 10.S> miles 
from Salinas, and consists of aevi ■ 
hotels, saloons, and a dozen or more resi- 
dences. Here are cattle pens and shales, 
indicating that we are in a counlry where 
cattle are shipped to market; the same 
m\g\A \>eft«.\& oS 'J'stsi.^-lvls, a, station six 
mVles SutWicy , vraYj V\\cti rat*, tos win, t 
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people, "scratching " the soil, which la 
greatly abused by tills shiftless method of 
farming. Proceeding on 8.4 miles further, 



irming. 
e reach 



h the end of the track at 
SOLKDAD -This is a small place of a 
hundred or more inhabitants, with a few 
■tores, hotels, saloons, stage-stables, freight- 
warehouses, and some private residences. 
It is a point from which a large amount of 
freight Is shipped to the southward, and 
from which a regular daily line of stages 
runs to the following places: Lowe's, 38 
miles; Solon, 40 miles; Paso Rohles 
Hot Springs, 80 miles; San Louis Obispo, 
110 miles; Arroyo Grande, 135 miles; 
Gandalupe, 140 miles. Santa Barbara, 230 
miles; San Bucna Ventura, 250 miles, 
and Newhall, 800 miles; average fare, 
eight cents per mile. 
To the westward of Solidad, seven miles, 



HO. 9, TEHACHAPI PASS. 



Ities, particularly valuable in cases of 
rheumatism, asthma, and kindred diseases. 
We could hear of no analysis of these 
waters, which boll up in close proximity 
to each other. Some are very hot, others 
very cold — hut soda, Iron, and white i 
phnr are the principal ingredients. 

Ample hotel accommodation b will be 
found at the Springs, where bathing ia the 
waters, hunting, Ashing, and inhaling the 

Eure mountain air can be enjoyed to **" * 
part's content. 
In conclusion, this is one of those trips 
where a great diversity of scenery, numer- 
ous objects of interest and the wealth and 
beauties, and the varied productions of the 
State can be seen and contemplated. 

Returning to San Francisco, and before 
leaving again, and for the loat time, T" 
will refer those of our readers who wi; 
to procure other publications treating of 
this country In a more general way t" 
Ashes No. 51. 
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Hoi for To-Semite, the "Big; Trees," 
over the "Looi>," across the Moj;iv t i Dts- 
ert, down through Solidad, and to Los 
Angeles; then, over the San Barsardina, 
down under the een, over Ihe great Colorado 
Desert, into Arizona. 


Towards Snnrise. 

Leaving San Francisco, the route is ri» 
Oakland, Martinez, and Tracy, to 
I.fillii'op, over the track of the Overland 
line — as described— commencing on page 
193. Jast before reaching Latlirop, our 
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Bin leaves the track of the Overland and 
uns to the right, leaving the station build- 
.g between ours and the Overland track. 
At Lathrop our train stops HO minutes 
■r supper, and then turns to the right, up 
e Great Ban Joaquin Valley The 
sneral direction of our road, for the next 
►0 miles, is to the southeast. 
Can Joaquin (pronounced San "Waw- 
een). — This valley embraces portions of 
ne counties, and is larger than many 
ingdoms of the old worla, and fa/r richer, 
:tendingto Visalia, county seat of Tulare 
runty. The amount of grain and stock 
ised in this valley, and the hundreds of 
aaller ones tributary to it, is almost in- 
'edible, for a country so recently settled. 
he valley is about 200 miles in length, 
id averages about 30 miles in width; 
ttnprising near 6,000,000 acres of the 
chest, agricultural lands in the State, 
ssides near a million acres of tuilcs and 
tit marsh lands, which, when reclaimed, 
rove to be the most fertile lands in the 
orld. 

Horano — is 5.5 miles from Lathrop, 
nportant only, as many ether stations on 
lis road are, as a shipping point for 
rain, with side-track and great storage 
r arehouses. 

Bipon — comes next, 4.7 miles further, 
ear which the Stanislaus River is crossed, 
nd three miles more comes 

Salida — another small station, with 
■ccommodations for shipping and storing 
pain. From Salida it is 6.8 miles to 

Modesto — the county seat of Stanis- 
laus county. It was laid out in 1870, and 
now contains a population of over 1,500, 
while the county contains about 11,000 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people 

Leaving Modesto, we cross the Tou- 
lumna River, and in 4.6 miles reach Ceres, 
a small, unimportant side-track, 8.5 miles 
from Turlocks, another small station, 
10.1 miles from Cresset, reached just after 
crossing the Mercede River. Continuing 
on 6.7 miles, Atwater is reached. At 
this station, as well as those we have passed 
are large buildings for storing grain, 
as grain-raising — wheat — is the only occu- 
pation of the settlers. From Atwater it is 
7.5 miles to one of the most important 
places so far on the road, 

Merced — the county seat of Merced 
county; population about 3,000; has many 
ine buildings, including a $75,000 court 
louse and a large first-lass hotel, the El 



Capitan, Col. Bross, proprietor. There are 
two weekly papers published in Mercede, 
the Argus and the Express. 

From Merced it is ten miles east, to the 
foot-hills and thirty to the western edge of 
the valley, at the base of the Contra Costa 
Range. 

The county of Merced is the richest in 
the valley; it had 360,700 acres of land 
under cultivation in 1876, which yielded a 
little over 4,500,000 bushels of wheat, be- 
sides large quantities of barley, rye, corn, 
peas, beans, potatoes, hay, tobacco, cotton 
aud many other kinds of crops The 
county contains a population of 65,000, 
most of whom are tilling the soil. In this 
county was raised the finest cotton in the 
State. The value of these lands ranges 
from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 

The game is plentiful in the river bot- 
toms and along the foot-hills. Irrigating 
canals convey water over a great portion of 
the land. Some of these canals are quite 
extensive ; one, the San Joaquin & King's 
River Canal is 100 miles long, 68 feet wide 
and six feet deep. 

For several years the greater portion of 
the travel for Yo-Semite Valley and the big 
tree groves took stages at Merced passing 
over the route, via Coulterville or Mari- 
posa, but a new route (see map, page 186) 
has been laid out fro/n Madera, 33 miles 
further south, which, it is claimed, makes 
the distance by stage much shorter, and 
over a better road However, we shall 
give both routes in Annex No. 53, and 
tourists can decide which they will take. 
Should they go in on one and out on the 
other route, little of the scenery will be 
overlooked. 

Mariposa — county seat of Mariposa 
county, is 45 miles cast, reached by stage 
from Merced. This town contains about 
1,000 inhabitants Once it was noted for" 
its rich placer mines, but now quartz 
mining is the principal occupation of the 
people. In Bear Valley are the mills and 
mines (or a portion of them) belonging to 
the " Las Mariposa Grant," or the Fremont 
estate, as it is usually called. The Benton 
mills are on the Mercede River, about two 
miles from the town, reached by a good 
dug road, down a very steep mountain. In 
Mount Ophir and Princeton, mining towns 
near by, are large quartz mills, belonging 
to the estate and extensive mines. 

Leaving Merced, it is 9.9 miles to 
Plainsbura— a. «&&*& *\»&sssl ^c&ss. 
the crossing ot Tfcsxv^a. ^w^\*sys*^ 
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which (he C'»nHiilla River is crossed, and 
Mihtcbn is reached G.4 miles from Plains- 
burg, iu the extreme western edge of L'resjio 
couniv- For a long distance the foot-hills of 
thi. Sierras ou tin; loll have appeared lo lie 
close and very rugged. The [leaks of Ml. 
Lyell and Kilter loom up on the left, full 
HO miles away, and a little further south- 
ward Mis. Goddard, King, Gardner, 
Brewer, Silliman, Tyndall and others enn 
he distinctly seen with their suniniila 
covered with snow. 

Be rendu — is reached 9.5 miles from 
Minium won after which we cross the 
Fresno River, null many broad, sandy, dry 
creeks, and, 7.5 miles more, come to 

Madera— This is a. busy town of 
alt'iin ;:(«) population. Here we find a 
largo " V " flume, 53 miles long, for float, 
inir lumber down from the saw-mills in tlie 
mountains nt the end or the flume. It was 
pleted in 1876, and does an immense 



From Madera, a new road has been 
completed into the Yo-Semite Valley, via 
Fresno Flats, through Fresno and Mari- 
posa big tree groves. For map of route, 
see piigelHfl , and for description of route, 
Asm No. 53. 

i No visitor to this coast ever thinks ot 
leaving it without viewing the wnmlcrfnl. 

Yo-Semitb Valley and tile Big 
Tukks— The fmmilOst scenery on tlie 
American Continent, if not in the world, 
is to be seen in the valley of the To. 
Semite, (pnni'iiisifdl Yo-Sem-i.to; by the 
Indians, Yollam-i-te). This vallev was 
discovered by while men in March", ltf.jl, 
first, by Major Savage. It is about eight 
miles long, and from one-half to a mile in 
width. The Merced River enters the head 
of the valley by a series of waicrf.ills, 
which — combined with the perpendicular 
•granite walls which rise ou either ride 
from 2,000 lo G,000 feet above the green 
valley and sparkling waters beneath — pre- 
sents a scene of beauty and magnificent] 
unsurpassed, except, pouiily, in child- 
hood's fairy dreams. 

Here is majesty— enchanting ~ awe-in- 
tpiring — indescribable! — the lofty cloud- 
capped waterfalls aud mirrored lakes; tlie 
towering, perpendicular granite cliffs and 
fearful ilmsms, strike the beholder with a 
wondering admiration impossible to de. 

Wo have often desired to lake our read- 
ers with us, in a pen and pencil deserip- 
I lion of this most remarkable valley, aud 



the " Big Trees," but in view of ou, _ 
iii:il space, the magnitude of the under. 
takiiiL', together wilh our conscious it I 
ability I o do justice to the subject, we bsrar 
contented ourselves by giving a numlwa 
beautiful illustrations, which include tin 
great Yo-Semite Falls, Nevada Falls. Mil 
ror Lake, ana a map of the route: 
sun-numling country, showing the rein "- 
live position of the valley, trees, a ' 
joining towns to the railroad. 

The most notable falls in 
Valley are; the Ribbon, 3,300 feet A 
the Upper Yo-Semite, 2.HU feet; I 
Bridal Veil, B50; the Nevada, 700; t 
Lower Yo-Semite, 000; the Vernal, S 
1'eet. The South Dome is 6,000 feet hi"' 
tlie Three Brothers, 4,000: Cup of LiW 
4,240; Three Graces, 3,750; North Do 
ii.-il; Glaciers Point, 3,705; El-CapM 
:;:'.(K): Sentinel Hocks, 3,370; Calbedn c. 
Rocks, 2,690; Washington Tower, SW ^ 
ainl the Royal Arches, 1 .81)0 feet high 

The Fresno Grove of Big trees its 
tierekiliire been accessible to the tonrfl I" 
and will therefore form a new aud mus* 
ive feature to this modern route. 1" 
the Mariposa lim™, it is divided into 
groves, usually called the Upper an 
about one mile apart, and cover!,, 
square each— together they contain trim t 
8lK) to 1100 trees of the Sequoia (i, 
all sizes. One in the Upper Gro 
ures 88 feet in circumference feB _ 
the ground. In the Lower Grove (hc-re i' 
one that is 95 feet in c ire um fere ate 8 (M 
from the ground. 

From Madera, we And a grazing coi 
large herds of sheep abound. 

The old Fresno placer mines 
eastward, along tlie foot-hills, 
is being done with them, by the whi 
the Chinese are working them over, tut . 
are many of the abandoned plneM* 
throughout the State, 

Borden— on Cottonwood Creek, Is 
the next station. This place is 2,8 mile* 
fromKadera, with about 100 population. 
Here irrigating ditches appear on each 
side, and much of the land is <:,; 
vation. Nine miles further comes Bit* 
more, a side-track of little account, jnst 
;it (lir crossing of the San Joaquin ItiviT, 
which is here a small stream, with very 
tier. The country is now Buifi 
Hat, with mauy little round mounds from 
ten to thirty feet in diameter, and from 
two to live feet in height They present 
a very peculiar appearance, somewhat '"" 
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Itmbling a prairie dog town, only much 
jkiger, and without the hole in the top. 
I From Sycamore it is 9.8 miles to 

Fresno — the county seat of Fresno 
| county, a county the most diversified in 
the State, where land can be purchased for 
torn $8.00 to $10 per acre. The town of 
I Fresno has a population of about 800, has 
J ft $00,000 court-house, some good business 
blocks, two weekly newspapers — the Ex- 
pmior and Eeview—md is a thrifty, grow- 
ing place. The soil about the town is 
largely clay, producing well when irri- 
gated, but never a seed without 

A most beautiful view is here to be ob- 
toined of the mountains on the left; the 
principal peaks rise from 12,000 to 14,000 
hot above this valley, covered with snow 
the year round. Planted timber appears 
at places, and some of the private resi- 
dences are surrounded by trees, mostly 
eucalyptus. 

A stage line runs to Centreville, seventeen 
miles east Several schemes are in hand 
to building large irrigating canals, taking 
the water from the San Joaquin and King's 
rivers, which, when completed, will be of 
great benefit to this people. 

To the southwest, three and a half miles, 
Is located the California Colony of about 
125 families The colony's land is regu- 
larly laid out for a town, with 40 acres of 
ground for each family. The canal that 
supplies water to the colony is crossed 
about five miles after leaving Fresno. 
Little of the land along here lying near the 
road is cultivated, but when the irrigating 
canals spoken of are completed, they -win 
all be found occupied and yielding large 
crops. 

From Fresno it is 9.6 miles to 

Vewler— a small station where trains 
seldom stop, there being only half-a-dozen 
buildings— so we roll on 10.5 miles fur. 
therto 

Kingsbury— where there are several 
stares, and about one dozen buildings. 

All along this valley numerous wind- 
■tills are in operation, for irrigating and 
domestic purposes, that raise abundance of 
good water from a depth of from fifteen to 
forty feet Soon alter leaving Kingsbury, 
the road is built on an embankment which 
extends to King's River, which is crossed 
on a long trestle bridge. 

This river rises in the high Sierras, to 
the northeast, and after reaching this val- 
ley, has a broad, sandy bottom, is very 
■— * its course being marked, far 



above and below, with trees and willows 
which grow thickly along its bank. King's 
River, where the railroad crosses it, is the 
boundary line, beyond which lies the 
county of Tulare. 

Sheep ranches, fenced fields — some very 
large — are now noticeable extending to the 
right and left — well we don't know how 
far, as the valley hereabout is full 40 miles 
in width, and sheep and fences, and fences 
and sheep, extend as far as the eye can 
distinguish the appearance of the land, the 
soil of which is clay and sand, in places 
somewhat alkaline. Cattle are also 
raised to some extent in the foot-hills, and 
pens and shutes for shipping are to be 
seen at many of the stations on the road. 

The next station is Cross Creek, 8.1 
miles from Kingsburg, and 5.8 miles from 

Goshen- Here we come to the South- 
ern Pacific railroad — Goshen Division — 
the track of which could be seen on the 
right, j ust before rea*. hing the stat ion. This 
division is only completed 40 miles, and is 
designed, eventually, to connect with the 
line extending towards it from Gilroy, 
which is now completed to Trespinos 100 
miles south of San Francisco, referred to 
onpage 223 

The stations on the Goshen division are: 
Haxford, 12.9 miles from Goshen-, Le- 
moor, eight miles further; Helnlen, 1.6 
miles, and 17.5 more to 

Huron — whole distance, 40 miles from 
Goshen, distance from Huron to Trespi- 
nos, 100 miles. This division runs through 
what is known as the " Mussel Slough " 
country, a. section where the land is very 
rich, adjoining Tulare Lake, on the north, 
wher~ the yield of all kinds of crops is 
marvelous Reports say some of these 
lands have yielded as high as $250 per 
acre in a singh year ; that floe crops of 
Alfalfa a year is common, and vegetables — 
well, wo will nff>er tell you — the yield is 
immense! two hundred pound pumpkins, 
eight feet in circumference ; potatoes twelve 
pounds in weight, and cornstalks 20 feet 
high, are some of the figures The price 
of land ranges from $20 to $100 per acre. 

At Goshen, a track branches off to the 
left, on which cars are run seven miles to 

Visalia — the county seat of Tulare 
county. It contains about 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, and is situated in the midst of the 
most fertile land in thft State,, *xA ss^N&a 
Kaweah Rivet. T tV^ cwscoXrj wwA^s^ 
present* to thft e^e *\*»ja^\k ^W^^ffe 
Large oakB cq^t tt*> \^^ ^ ^^ 






reel ion, anil orchard?, gardens, vineyard*, 
anil well-cultivated lit I us arc in in- seen on 
every hand. Visalia is the center of the 
rieh section once known as the "Four 
Creek Country." 

The town boasts of a #75,000 court-house, 
some good stows, gas-works, several big 
saw-mills, sis hotels, three-weekly nows- 
paper* the 2bUo, ?Vm«, and/wt^lje — 
one bank, a flouring mill, a normal school, 
and a number of public, schools, and 
churches of various denominations. Slngi-s 
run from Visalia lo Glcnvillc, 1)5 miles. 

From Goshen, Visalia is entirely ol)- 
scuml from view by the tall oaks that 
abound in this section of the country on 
every side. These oaks are old ami ragged, 
many are fast decaying, ami when gone, 
the country will be nearly bare, SB them 
arii few young trees growing to take their 
places. 

At Goshen, is the end of the Visalia 
division of the "Central," and Ihe com- 
menccment ol' the Till arc Division of the 
S- .1 ii 1 1 tin Pacific Operated under a lease 
by tlio "Central" company. Although 
this is the nominal end of' divisions, all 
changes, usual at such stations, are made 
10.ii miles further at 

Tulare— This is a new town, as i( 
were, built up under the stimulating in- 
fluences of a railroad point where are lo- 
cated extensive shops, round house, ware 
houses, and station buildings, iuoideulal to 

its being the end of divisions. That 

contain., aboul ,")O0 population, and Is 
sled in the midst of a broad plain about 
20 miles east of Tulare fake, and is a 
thriving town. It is a point from which 
large amounts of freight are shipped on 
wagons, to the adjoining country, and 
where wool in great i (Hani itics, is brought 
for shipment to San Francisco. 

The company's shops and grounds at 
this place— as is the ease in some Other lo- 
calities —are >u: rounded \\ idi rows of beau- 
tiful trees, chief of which is the "blae- 
ri." These trees, from a distance, give 
place more the appearance of grounds 
surrounding some palatial residence, than 
where several hundred men are employed 
manipulating iron. These grounds a - " 
also covered with green sward, which 
watered when necessary, by long hose co 
nected with the work: 



short, grass. Passing the neigborhood uf 
Ihe-e creeks, the country seems to suddenly 
change, and at 

Tipton— 10.4 miles from Tulare, pre- 
mt» a barren appearance. To the right, 
left and front,, sheep abound, hut not a tree 
shrub. Five miles beyond Tipton, are 
ives of eucalyptus trees, immense mini- 
's of which an: on both sides of tin; 
road. The lands here, that are lttlgated il 
> supplied willi windmills. Twelve 
miles from Tiptoi 
Alila-justal 
Tulare Lam:, is about 
of this stiition, and is a body of 
ering an area of about 7,000 square miles, 
: nearly round, or 30 miles long by lo 
lies in width, in which fish in great 
varieties abound, as do ducks, geese, and 
other water fowl. 

.k — another large sheet of 
is large as Tulare by abmit 
one- fourth— is 7a miles from dlifa, in a 
northeasterly direction. 

Passing on over White liiver, 8.3 milt*, 
e eoiue lo Delano, a place of a hull- 
dozen buildings, just in the edge of Kern 
county. The couuln along hero is Ircebs- 
:uid not very inviting. From Delano it is 
11* miles lo Puso, and 11.8 miles more t» 
ierdo— To the southwest, about 40 
miles, are located the Buena Vista Oil 
Works, in a section of country where 
great quantities of oil are found 
and ditches in the ground, where it is now 
"'ailing for enterprise to sink wells. Luiilil 
tanks for saving and marketiiu:, wlu-a it 
will yield immense returns. "This oil 
regiun is about eight miles by three in 

Passing on about nine miles, we come to 
Kern River, which we cross on a long 
trestle bridge. This river is one of Hie 
largest il'iwiiiL' from the (sierras, and even 
in a dry season, carries a large amount if 

Summer — is the" nest station rewind, 
13.4 miles from l.enlo. 'I'll 
lnisy place of aliout 350 population, it 
being the distributing point for a large 
amount of freighl. To the west ivani, u\v 
and a half miles, and connected by "buses" 

hourly, ib 

BAKEitsFiELD — This town is the enurity 
— -' of Kern county, and 



...ion after leaving Tulare, we cross Dci-p illation of about 800. it is siiuatcd m da 
' and Tuian creeks, botli narrow stri-amswYtulj jvm.-vwvu nfthc- two branches of Kern liiver. 
steep hunks, rich soil, ami lined with trt*'3.*,Y\vaa ft *',o S»w wim V..\v-a- . n VwnJs., several 
the load is covered with a thick gvnw-tl.1 uVUnAiAs, u. ftu\wv&£.wv\\ ™\ ^" *:« 
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newspapers, the Gevritr-Galifornian and ' 
the Qaiette. Kern Lakt is 14 miles south 
of west from Bakersfleld. and la about seven 
miles long by four wide. Bix miles fur- 
ther is Buena Vista, Lake, some larger. 
Around these lakes, and Tulare Lake, the 
land is exceedingly rich. 

Kern Valley, in which Bakersfleld and 
these lakes are situated, is one of the 
richest in the State, being composed almost 
wholly of sedimentary deposits. Vege- 
tables grow to fabulous proportions, the 
soil being of the same nature as that in the 
"Mussel Slough Country" before named. 

The irrigating canals are very extensive 
in this country, some over 40 miles in 
length, with a varied width of from 100 
to 275 feet, eight feet deep, costing $100,000. 
Besides the irrigating canals, there are 
many farms that are irrigated by wells and 
wind-mills. There is one ranche, nine 
miles from Bakers Held, that contains 7,000 
acres, on which arc two flowing artesian 
wells, of seven inches bore, one 200 and the 
other 800 feet deep. From the?e wells the 
water ri=es twelve feet above the surface, 
and discharges over 80,000 gallons per day. 

On this ranche there are over ISO miles 
of canals and irrigating ditches 33 miles 



LOOP, TEH ACIIAPI PASS. 

of hog-tight board fence; 4,000 acres are 
under cultivation, 8,000 of which are in 
alfalfa, from which four and six crops a 
year are cut. Nearer Bakersfleld, thesame 
party, Mr. H. P. Llvermore, has another 
large ranche, with 500 acres in alfalfa, and 
3,O(J0 in wheat and barley. On these 
ranches are 8,000 sheep, 4,000 stock cattle, 
300 cows, 850 horses. 100 oxen, 70 mules 
and 1 ,500 hogs. 1 he same party makes all 
his own reapers, mowers, harvesters, plows, 
harrows, cultivators and threshing ma- 
chines - everything in use on the place, 
except steam engines. He has one plow, 
the "Grtat Western," which is Baidtobe 
the largest in the world. It weighs some- 
thing over a ton, and is hauled by 80 oxen, 
cutting a furrow five feet wide and three 
feet deep, and moving eieht miles n day. 
Another plow called "Sampson," is used 
for ditching, and requires 40 mules to 

Another party in the county has 40.000 
sheep, 3,000 acres in alfalfa, and raises 
60,000 bushels of grain. Another poor fel- 
low raised, in 1877, 84,000 lbs. of pumpkins 
and sweet potatoes; some of the former 
weighed 210 pounds, and of the latter, 
some 15^ lbs. While attending '- "- 
little vegetaJAea, \i% " ' "■ 
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look niter a small hand Of listttiii thousand 

Bill enough of this. We could till our 
book with these iim! many other astonish- 
ing figures. " Well," you will say, " these 
California farmers h1kii.i1'! lie content' '1 and 
happy uieii.'' i > Hi- would think so, but 
they are not. Taey are Hie wait Inveterate 
gruniblers of any class of people in the 
world. All Cali torn iuus will, in Mm inter- 
vals between grumbles, express the opinion 
that (here is noplace under I he blue canopy 
of heaven so good for a white mint to live 
in as California. Ah, welll are they cor- 
rect? Peratmally, wore it necessary, our 
affirm euuld he forthcoming. 

Returning Ui Summer, twelve mill's, 
brings ns to it. small place called Pampa, 
anil 7.3 miles more to 

Cttliente— Since leaving Summer, the 
grade has increased; the valley lias been 
gradually narrowing by tlic closing in of 
the mountain ranges on each .-ide, leaving 
only a narrow strip of land. Nearing this 
station, it still nion: con tracts, until a deep 
canyon is reached, in the mouth of which 
is 1 1 united < 'alienle. surrounded by lowering 
cliffs. Then; are .several -lores, one hotel 
and a large station and freight warehouse 
at this place. A large amount of freight is 
tv. shipped at this point, on wagons, for (he 
Mirniimding eounlry. Stages leave this 
slalion daily lor Uavihih. 2,3 miles; Kcrn- 
ville, 45 miles; lure about 14 cents per 
mile. These stages carry passengers, mails 
ami express. Tourists should now note 
the elevations; i.'idiente is 1.SSI0 feet above 
sea level; within the next 2ii miles I he train 
will rise to the summit of Teliaehapi I.'ass. 
to an a'lilude of:!,!Jt>4 feet, an average of 
over 100 feet to the mile. Within Litis dis- 
tance we shall liiid some of the grandest 
scenery on the win >le line ; will pass through 
seventeen tunnels, with an aggregate 
length nf 7,GB3.9 feet, anil I lien "ovi:k tuk 
i.OOiv' one of the greiilesi ■ tminecriiiM feats 
in I lie world ; leal, where a railroad is like a 

5 nod Roman Catholic— made to cross itietf. 
ut here, the dill'ereuee is in favor of the 
railroad, as these Calitbrnians will always 
he a l-t'-e-tle ahead; it tloes its crossing 
run, upyradc, toward htmin- lAnyde 
to indicate the route of the good Catholic is 
disclaimed.] Sec illustrations on pages 
225 and 231. 

Away up the canyon, the grade of the 

road can lie seen U a number of places 

where it winds around flit! points of. pro- 

jecting mountain spurs, Irom which poiutr 



-ill won be able to look down upon 
Calico le. 

Leaving the station, our route will bo 

found Illustrated on page 881. Caliente 

the foot of the mountains, at theex- 

e further end of the dotted line, which 

Indicates the course of the road, and shows 

its windings, the Loop and the surrounding 

country, oil a flat surface. As we asceiul 

' i narrow canyon, the road gradually 

nmences to climb the side or the cliffs 

the right, leaving the bed of the canyon 

far below, on the left. Up, up, around 

\ky points and the head nf small ravines, 

31' high embankments, through deep 

cuts, and tunnels "One" and "Two," a die- 

iKMiofo ,'.i miles from Caliente, we arrive at 

Hoiilvillc — This is a small station 

named in honor of General Heal, late 

minister to Austria, who owned 200, uOu 

ires of land in this county. 

Oaks, cedar and spruce trees are to be 

eo in the gorges and on the mountain 

side, where a" sutlieicnl, soil is left between 

the rocks and an occasional shrub of the 

a/auita, along llic road. Continuing 

climb, lite ravines are deeper at every 
turn; tunnels No, three, four and five are 

passed through, each revealing in its turn, 
new wonders and rapid changes. No. Ave 
tunnel is the longest on Uiis "Pass," alter 
passing which and No si.\ tunnel, the can- 
yons on the left become a fearful gorge. 

Just aller emerging from the; sixth tun- 
nel, by looking ovrng down the canyon, 
Calicnlc can be seen, and at the rounding 
nearly every mountain spur for some 
miles 1'urlher. Continuing our climb, 
winding around lung rocky points ami the 
head of deep ravines, twisting and lurning 
lo gain nlliluilr, I he scenery is wondrous ill 
its rapid changes. The old Los Angeles 
and San Francisco wagon road can be 
seen in places, where it, "too, wind.s around 
the side of the mountain, and in others, 
along the little ravines and larger canyons. 

The opposite mountains now loom up in 
huge proportions, rocky, peaked and rag- 
ged, a full thousand feci above our heads, 
and double i hot annum! above lie- bniirim 
of I he canyon below. Soon idler passing 
tunnels sevi-n a ml eighl ; again we look down 
from dizzy heights into fmrfnl, f""/"' 
chasms. Up a long curve to the right, and 
we are at a point where the mountains, 
from ten to twenty miles to the south and 
westward can be seen, the peaks of many 
\ COT&Q& VVii\ aiwv; . 
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BealviUe. This station is not an impor- 
tant one, and trains do not always stop, but 
pass on, across two bridges in quick suc- 
cession, many deep gravel-cuts, and then, 
after curving to the right, we approach 
the " Loop" and tunnel No. nine. Passing 
through this tunnel, we start on the grand 
curve around the u Loop," and soon find our- 
selves over the tunnel and in the position 
of the train as illustrated on page 225. 

This "Loop" is 340 miles from San 
Francisco, is 8,795 feet in leugth, with 
an elevation of 2,956 feet at the lower 
and 8,034 feet at the upper track, making 
a difference between tracks, of 78 feet 

Leaving the " Loop," our train continues 
to climb and curve, first to the left, then 
to the right, and after passing through two 
more tunnels, Nos. 10 and 11, comes to 

Oerard— a station 5.4 miles from 
Keene, more in name than fact. Here 
the old Tehachapi Pass stage road ap- 
pears. The mountains are not as high 
above us, but are rough, broken, and 
ragged, covered in many places with 
stunted, scrubby pines and cedars. Rolliog 
on, we pass through, in quick succession, 
tunnels Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, be- 
sides a number of short bridges, and come 
to more open ground; pass Graceville, 
once an old stage station— on the right, 
and 6.4 miles from Gerard arrive at 

Tehachapi Summit— elevation, 
8,964 feet— the highest on the road. This 
station consists of one store, a hotel, tele- 
graph office, and half-a-dozen buildings. 
To the southeast about five miles distant, 
a marble quarry is reported, of good 
quality. The station is situated on a high 
grassy plateau, of a few thousand acres, 
with high mountain ranges to the east and 
west, and although near 4,000 feet in alti- 
tude the climate is so mild and agree- 
able that some years the crops are very 
good, and grazing excellent. Many sheep 
are to be seen in the valley and on the 
hills which are covered with fine grass. 

Leaving the summit, we run along this 
plateau for a few miles, and then commence 
a gradual descent towards the Mojava 
Desert To the right is a small lake— dry 
in summer — where salt can be shoveled up 
by the wagon load. About eight miles 
from the Summit, the little valley down 
which we have been rolling, narrows to a 
few hundred feet with high canyon walls 
on each side. 

Cameron— is the first station from 
Summit, 9.2 miles distant, of little account. 



Near this station we find the first of the 
species of cactus, as illustrated on page 
237. In this country they are called the 

Yucca Palm — These trees grow quite 
large, sometimes attaining a diameter of 
from two to three feet, and a height of from 
40 to 50 feet. They are peculiar to the Mo- 
java Desert, where they grow in immense 
numbers, presenting the appearance, at a 
distance, of an orchard of fruit trees. 
Everything is said to have its uses, and 
this cactus, or palm— apparently the most 
worthless of all things that grow, is being 
utilized in the manufacture of paper, ana 
with very good results. One mill is al- 
ready in operation at Ravena, and consid- 
erable shipments have been made. The 
supply of "raw material" is certainly 
abundant, and if the quality of the paper 
is as good as reported, the Mojava Desert 
may be able to show cause why it was 
created. 

Leaving Cameron, our train speeds along 
lively, and 5.2 miles we come to 

Nadeau — soon after emerging from 
the canyon. It is a side-track surrounded 
by sage-brush, sand hills and cactus. Away 
to the left are several lakes, dry the greater 
portion of the year, but having the appear- 
ance of water at all times, owing to the 
water being very salt, and leaving a thick 
deposit on the bed of the lake when dry. 

From Nadeau, it is 5.6 miles to the end 
of the Tulare division, at 

Mojava — (Pronounced Mo-ha-vey.) 
At times, the " Mojava Zephyr " is any- 
thing but a gentle zephyr, yet, by using 
both hands, any person of ordinary strength 
can keep their hat on. The surroundings 
of this place are not very beautiful, situ- 
ated as it is on a desert ; but for its size, it 
is a busy place. It is a regular- eating 
station where trains stop half an hour, and 

food meals are served, at the Mojava 
louse, close to the depot — on Main St. 
The place consists of several stores, one 
hotel, large station building and freight 
warehouse, a 15-stall round-house, a repair 
and machine shop and about a dozen pri- 
vate residences. 

The water used at the station comes in 
pipes from Cameron station, eleven miles 
north. A large amount of freight is re- 
shipped from this station on wagons to 
Darwin, 100 miles, and Independence, 168 
miles, in Inyo county — to the northeast — 
on the east side of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Returning, these^ wej^vas* "«*> \ 
loaded w\\k\>\x\V\oi!LiTQm\^ ^as. 
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Cerni Gordo Freighting ('"., wb.. do most 
of this freight hauling, employ 700 head of 
animals. 

Stages lea vi? Mojitva every alien lay. 

^arryinu pas-en^i r*. mail- :inl '■';|ni'" i" 
Darwin. KM) miles ; Uerro I lordo, 125 mil.'- ; 
Lone Pine, Lit) miles, and Independence, 
1158 miles to the northeast; tare, 14 cents 
per mile. 

Mojiivit is the commencement of llie Los 
Angeles Division. Tin- proposed route of 
tlie S- intli'-i-n Pacific tailr.ia.l— as successor 
.>t" llie rights n'ranka! to the old Atlantic 
iintl Pnei.ii' Co.. lo tin; Colorado River, at 
the Needles— diver ges id this pninl, imd 
runs due eiist. The Imvt-t point of the 
Mojava Plains crossed I >\- the railroad sur- 
vey, is at the sink of the. Mojava River, 
|;;:j miles east, lis elevation is W10 feet. 
die highest point lieim; ; t . ! ' - '■■"> feet, at the 
summit t>f C.nlnito Pass. Tin' crossirmof 
I In' ( lolorailo, ut the Needles, is 354 miles 
east from Mojava. 

Leaving Mojavii. our course is south, 
over the deeerl, from wlticli rise great 
numbers of round Initios; they arc of all 
sb.es, from n half-acre at the. base, to 
several acres; from one hundred to five 
hundred feet in height. Most of these 
huttes run to a peak, and are grooved 



les, from summit to base, presenting 
peculiar appearance. The cactus, or ptlms, 

Passing Gloster, 6.6 miles from Mo- 
Java, where there is nut even a ii 
and 1.2 miles further, wo arrive at 

Sand Creek— where trains seldom 
smp. T.i ibe left, ten miles, is M tragi- ' 
Lake, which looks like watet 
mostly sanil and alkali. (For it descrip- I 
tion of this remarkable phenomena. M I 
page 151).) 

i-ole-dad Mountain can now be seen ua 
our rigid, through which our road finds a 
way, but where and liom. does »<>: 
Large number-; of sheep range over IhOW 
plains at- linns, and appear to thrive. 

From Sand Creek, it is eleven miles in 
Lancaster, a aide-track, and lti.ti mile; 
farther we come to 

Alpine— For the Inst twenty miles 
llie palms have been very numerous, bill 
we shall soon leave them and llie desert. 
Scrub cedar, sand cuts— some very deep- 
are now in order, while rapidly climbing 
up to the summit of the ooledad Pass, 
which we reach four miles from Alpine, 
crossing it at an elevation of 3,311 feel, ami 
then descend to 

Ac to ii — a distance of 9." in 
Alpine. This is an unimportant sin 
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near the head of the infamous Soledad, 
Canyon, known as the " Robbers' Roost." 
This canyon is a deep gorge, with 
rugged, towering mountain cliffs rising 
on each side, in places from 500 to 2,000 
feet above the bed of the canyon, the 
fronts of which look as though they had 
been slashed by the hand of the great 
Architect, from summit to base, into nar- 
row, deeD ravines, and then left, present- 
ing as wild, gloomy and dismal gorges as 
the most vivid imagination can conceive. 
These, with the dense growth of pines, 
cedar and shrubs, make the mountains 
almost impenetrable, and all that the most 
wary villain could desire. 

The canyon is about 25 miles in length, 
inhabited mostly by Mexicans. It was the 
headquarters and home of the noted 
Vasques, and his robber band, who was 
hung at San Jose, March 19, 1875. Later, 
a band of a dozen or more raided Caliente, 
binding and gaging all who came in their 
way, and after loading their riding ani- 
mals with all they could carry, returned to 
this their rendezvous. By a shrewd plan, 
five of the number were captured, and 
lodged in jail at Bakersfield, fpom which 
they were taken by the citizens and hung 
without much expense to the county. But 
with all their devilment, the trains and 
railroad property have always been secure. 
At the next station, the brother of this 
noted chief resides, against whom, as we 
understand, there stand no accusations. 

Passing on down, the canyon widens, and 
cottonwood, sycamore and a few oaks and 
willows line the little creek, which ripples 
over the sands. Mining, to some extent, 
is carried on by the Mexicans living here, 
but in a primitive way, using arastras, with 
water, horse, hand, and, in three cases, 
steam power. 

Ravena — is the next station, 3.7 miles 
from Acton. Here are located a village of 
several dozen log, sod and stone houses, be- 
longing to the Mexicans, and the paper 
mill, before alluded to, as utilizing the 
yucca palm for making paper. 

We were told at this place that " moss 
agates and grizzly bears abound," but just 
why the two should be coupled together, 
we are not informed. 

About one mile below Ravena, on the 
left, away up on the side of the mountain, 
600 feet above our train, is a huge rock, 
called George Washington, from the fact 
that it bears a striking likeness to the 
"father of his country," who, it seems 



has left his impress all over his country. 
Continuing down, the canyon narrows; 
the bluffy walls on each side assume 
more formidable features, and in fact is 
the most formidable portion of the can- 
yon, the rugged spurs shooting out as 
though they would bar our farther progress. 

Two of these spurs did bar the progress 
of our way, until tunnels were completed 
through them, which aggregate 596 feet in 
length. 

Timber can be seen on the tops of the 
mountains, and in the largest of the deep 
ravines, but inaccessible, from the un- 
usual ruggedness of its surroundings. 
Lime-rock abounds and game, both large 
and small, is very numerous, including 
the grizzly bear. When we passed this 
way In January, 1878, Mr. Lang, of Lang's 
Station, close ahead, had killed one of 
these bears that weighed 900 pounds, and 
Lang called it a small one. 

L^ang— is a small station, 8.5 miles be- 
low Ravena, and about half-a-mile west of 
where the " last spike " was driven, Sept. 
5th, 1876, that united the line, building from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
bottom, below the station, widens, sand 
hills and sand beds appear, as well as 
sheep, on the adjoining hills, which are 
now lower, with grassy sides; and 13.1 
miles from Lang, and our train stops at 

New hall— a small station named 
for a Mr. Newhail, who owns 50,000 acres 
of land in the vicinity, on which range 
thousands of cattle and sheep. The South- 
ern Hotel with accommodations for 150 
guests, a beautiful park, and a planted grove 
of trees are among the late improvements. 

Stages leave this station daily for Ven- 
tura, 50 miles; Santa Barbara, 80 miles; 
San Louis Obispo, 190 miles; Paso-Robles 
Hot Springs, 220, and Soledad, 300 miles, 
at the end of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
in Salinas Valley, as noted in excursion 
No. 5. These stages carry passengers, 
mails and express. 

We noTy confront the San Fernando 
Mountains on the south, which rise up be- 
fore us, towering to the skies, in one great 
black solid mass, apparently presenting an 
in 1 penetrable barrier to our further progress. 
Such was the case until the engineers of 
this road, failing to find any way over them, 
resolved to pierce through them, which was 
done, resulting in a tunnel 6,967 feet long, 
built in a straight line and timbered all the 
way. These mountains, as stated^ are 
high, rising w.\* o>\& eft 'Caa ^'£Xsk^ Sxssq^ 
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2,500 to 3,000 feet, but narrow— ft huge 
'■ hog-back " ridge. Leaving Newhall, it ia 
1JJ miles to 
Andrews— To the wort of this station, 

about four miles-, are located several oil 
Wells, in a region said lo be very rich. in. 
oil. Two refineries have been established 
at this station, which furnish tor shipment 
about one ear-load per dny. Livo oaks and 
some white oaks arc numerous along the 
road and on the sides of the low-hills, 
fur tho last fifteen miles, malting the 
country look more cheerful than it other- 
wise would. 

Leaving Andrews, we soon commence to 
ascend, passing through deep cuts to the 

Saw Fernando Tcnnrl— This tunnel, 
as before staled, is 0,9(17 feet in length, 
limbered all the way, and is reached from 
tho north up a grade ofllGfeet per mile: 
grade in tunnel, a? feet per mile; grade be- 
yond tunnel — south— for live miles, 108 feet 
per mile; elevation of runnel, 1,409 leet. 
The view, from the rear eud of the car, 
while passing through the tunnel, is quite 
an interesting one. 

The light, on entering the great bore, is 
large and bright, the smooth rails glisten 
like burnished silver in tho suit's rays. 
Graduaflytbo light lessens in brilliancy; 
the rails become two long ril >in .us of silver, 
sparkling through the impenetrable dark- 
ness; gradually these lessen, the light 

fades — and fades, and fadea — the 

is apparently not larger than a pL* , u^™,, 
and then all light ia gone ana darkness 
reigns supreme — and still wo are not 
through. It is the history of many a life: 
the bright hope* of youth expire with age. 
As we emerge from the tunnel, the valley 
of Han Fernando dawns a bright vision of 
beauty upon us. Here we enter, as it were, 
a new world of verdure and fruil.fuliu.wu— a 
laud literally "flowing with milk and 
honey." From the tunnel we have de- 
scended rapidly, 5.3 miles to 

Sun Fernando — named for the 
famous old mission of San Fernando, lo- 
cated about, two miles to the right, embow- 
ered in lovely groves of orange, lemon ami 
olive trees. It la ia the middle of the valley 
of the sarao name, surrounded by moun- 
tain ranges. The San Fernando Moun- 
tains are on the east and north, the Coast 
Range on the West, and the Sierra Santa 
' Monica on the west and south. The 
eater portion of the western and central 
rt of the valley is under a high state of 
"" — , butthe eastern, alnng where! 




our road is built, is covered with sage- 
brush, cactus, grease-wood, small cedars 
and mesquite shrubs. 

The nation is. of little account— only a 
few buildings, a store, hotel, cattle pen ami 
-hulls make up the place. Leaving Ihe 
station, we pass groves of planted trees; 
;lm-v <.>u the rij'ht. of the eucalypti species. 

Wepnlveda— is tlie ue.vtstatiim, 12', 
miles -wiili of San Fernando. It is situated 
on Ihe east bank of Los Angeles Hirer, 
where passenger trains meet and pas.'. 
Continuing along down the valley— which 
nnw In im ns in present ua improved appear- 
ance— a.O miles we come to East Loa 
Angeles. 

Lot* Augek'x Junction is sit- 
uated about one mile east of the city, from 
which Btrei I < .: ;. 

cents or four tickets for 25 cents. The 
principal hotels, the Pico and St. Charles, 



of which send buses to the depot, 
rival of trains. 
JLos Angeles! Ah, here we are at 

the "Cily of the Angels!" Los Angeles is 
llie county seat of " Los Angeles county, 
situated on the Los Angeles River, 'j-f 
miles north from the port of Sao l>e'j'<>; 
lniL lln: principal shipping point is at 
Wilmington, about two miles ahnve San 
Pedro, at the head of the bay, with wMcl) 
it is connected by railroad 23 miles dis- 
tant. It is also connected with Santa 
Mi mi. a by rail, 18 miles to the westward, 
where steamers land from up and down 
thecoitst. The city contains a population 
of about lit. 000— lias many fine busincsa 
Mucks, ibree banks, several large, fine 
hotels, chief of which is the Pico. The 
churches and schools are all that could 
he desired, both in numbers and qualitv. 
There are four daily, seven weekly, and 
a number of miscellaneous pnldicatlotu 
The dailies arc: the Star, Expran Herald, 
and the Republican. 

Water for irrigation in the citv is sup- 
plied by Los Angeles River, and W wind- 
mills. The manufactories are not very 
umerous, the shops of the Railroad Cotn- 
iany being the principal ones. The town 
i a railroad center, commanding an ei- 
un.sive trade at present, and in the future 
it fears no rival. It is already connected 

with Santa Mimifa. on the west, 18 miles; 
Wilmington, on the south, 22 miles; Situ in 
Ana, on the southeast., ',]'■'. miles; Yuma, mi 
- t, 248 miles, and San Francisco, 



north, 470 t 






a old tt 
having been settled in 
1771. It is located at the 
southern base of the 
Sierra Santa Monica 
range on a gradual 
slope, and is completely 
embowered in foliage. 
The vineyards, in and 
around Uie city, are very 

aeen on all sides, equaled 
only by the number of 
orange, lemon, and fruit 
orchards. It is really a 
city of gardens and 
groves. In en, bb one 
rides to llio westward, 
or the southward, mag- 
nificent plantations 
stretch away as far as the 
eye can reach. Here is 
the wealth of the tropics; 
here can be seen the 
orange, lemon, lime, 
pomegranate, 
;ill kinds ul tropieal and 
semi-tropical fruits, at- 
taining to the greatest 
perfection ; here will be 
seen the huge palm-tree, 
the banana, the beautiful 
Italian and Monterey 
cypress, the live oak, 
pepper, and the eucalyp- 
tus, as well as the orange and lemon 
trees in the grounds and parks, gar- 
dens and lawns, of almost every citixL-n's 
residence. One orchard — situated in 
the heart of the city, the " Wolfkill "—con- 
tains 100 acres. In this orchard are 2,000 
orange trees, 1,000 lime, and 1,800 lemon 
trees; besides, there are adjoining 100 
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vineyards and orchards ladi 
fruits, and will be ready 
" Why, oh, why — 



ith luscious 

.. exclaim: 

mother Eve' 



Leaving Los Angeles, we will lake the 
cars on the 

Los Anobi.es and Independence Rail- 
road — under the management of the 
"Central" Company, of which Mr. E. E. 
Hewett iB Ass't Superintendent. ;iml 
speed awiiy to the westward. The first 
li.-w milts ia through the edge of the city, 
"-- of vineyards, 



orange and fruit orchards, nurseries and 

gtOTOS ot planted trees. Then i 

lirnsiil fields uml pretty little farm-ho 
Ihen through a succession of deep Band 
outs, and tilt broad ueean appears, and then 
8antn Monica— called by some 
the "Long Branch of the Pacific CoasL" 
It is certainly a bcaulitul h nation, and if 
itdoesnot attain iht smiie popularity as 
its namesake, on the Jersey shore, it will 
not he for lack of natural advantages. Its 
location is orm of surpassing loveliness— 
in front fhe Pacific Ocean; in the back- 
ground the noble range of the Sierra 
Madre. Far out to Hit seaward looms up 
mistily the island of Oiitalma. The facili- 
ties for bathing could hardly he better. 
The beach is fine, the sand hard and 
smooth, and the slope gradual, with no 
terrors of undtrlow lo appal timid swim- 
mers. The place is protected from cold 
■winds by a prouuivttA V\ " 
c\i\nsJje is Ner; mvi-AsVi. 
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The follow-in i; table shows ihe incuti tem- 
perature of January and July iu Califor- 
nia and other States and cotmli'ies, laken 
from, reliable sources : 



Sonoin» .. 
Vallejo.... 
FmtYuuii 






medium between I be c\lrt>mcs of beat and 
cold. Santa Monica bus these advantages 
of temperature in a special degree, the air 
being modified by the ocean to a point 
nu^l agreeable and invigorating, both to 
llif pleasure-seeker and the invalid. 

The bathing bouse, situated on the beach, 
about fifty feet -above the water, is the 
finest on the coast. It is a large building 
supplied with bathsofull kinds, where the 
bathers have within reach, faucets by which 
a supply of either fresh or sail water, hot 
or cold, can be instantly obtained by the 
effort of turning them on. Here, too, are 
steam, swimming, and plunge baths, be- 
sides the ordinary ocean but lis, accommo- 
dations for whirl") ample provision is made. 
Santa Monica was first laid out as a town 
in !s;."i. iljilI in two years attained a popu- 
lation of 800. It, has some good stores, aud 
quite a number of good hotels, chief of 

-' e the Santa Monica Hotel, and 

ouse ; the latter has accommoda- 

a for about GO guests, and the former 

125. These houses are so situated as to 

mmand a most extensive view. Their 

i charges are from $13 to $18 per v 

\ Santa Monica had its newspaper > 

— the Outlook— but we hear it 



moved, and is now a look-out at At 
holm. 

Point Dumas, a prominent head-land 
the north west, is 13 miles distant. 

■.■nl. t'i the southwest, is '■!< 
distant. Simla Ilosa Mauri, west, is 91 

les distant ; Santa Barbara Island, souUi 
of west, is Si miles distant ; Sail Nich<Hii» 
Island, ,47 miles in lite saute direction, antl 
Santa l.'atalina Island, south, is about 40 
miles distant. These islands are a great 
|i|-"[eclioTi In SaniM Monica from the wrulh 
of old Pncilic, when he becomes e.\eiled. 

The wharf, which was built from the 
end of the railroad to deep tvaiir, atl'orditiii 
a landing for const steamers, n:i- destroyed 
iu laTS. "but we presume will be rebuilt. 

in the range of t lie mountains on the 
north, trame of many varieties can be 
found, and in the lagoons south of llitt 
town, ducks, geese, snipe, curlews, and 
i.if.Ih.:!' v.irieiics i if -mm' aie abundant. 

The drives are verv line, being along the 
beach for many miles, and then, on the 
high plateau 1jIW feet above, extending for 
many miles, affording a mosi . 
view; or, up to the natural springs on the 
side of Hie mountain, which furnish the 
town with water, bubbling up like t 
fountain, and is caught in a large basin oi 
pond, for city use. 

A popular excursion is up Santa Mo- 
nica Canyon to Manville Glen _ 
rugged mounts in -pi ace covered with old 
forest trees, down which ripples one of the 
neatest little brooks imaginable., 
point of the mountain above has become a 
very popular camping ground, where 
camps are made, and parties spend months 
in rambling over Hie mountains aud t 
joying Iho ocean balhs, etc. 

There are some beautiful country re._ 
dciin -i about Saula Monica, among which 
is (Hie of Senator Jones, of Nevada. 

Returning to Los Angeles, wi 

Wilmington Di visum — and sLarl di- 
rectly south through a successii . _ 
yirds, gardens, orange and fruit orchards, 
to Florence, six miles from Los Angeles. 
At this station the track of the San L ' 
Division branches off to the left. Bui S« 
continue south, through broad, well-culti- 
vated fields, where the good effects of irri- 
gation are shown, by large crops of vege- 
tables, which abound in the section we are 
now traversing. Gradually the rich sot! 
gives place to alkaline and salt flats, and 
sloughs, with occasionally a few bands of 
sheep on. NIms mmt elevated lands. 
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About two miles before reaching Wil- 
mington, ivc pass, on lln- right, embowered 
in trees, the old headquarters "of the Mili- 
tary Department, of Suul'iorn t'alitornUi 
and Arizona, abandoned in 1870. When 
the Government had no further use for the 
property it was sold, and is now used !iy tlie 
Pn id -.-;:.] its, and called Wilson's College. 

"Wilmington contains a population of 
about GOO, most of whom :iri» engaged in 
the shipping interests. At the Ioiilt wharf 
are great wnrcliou -cs, be>ide which.' vessels 
draw iiijr twelve feet of water, can lay ami 
load and unload from and into the cars 
of the railroad, which run the whole 1 
length of Uie wliarf. Vessels drawing 
15 feet of water can cross the bar, two 
miles below, but are unable to retch tlio 
wharf, and are unloaded two miles below. 

Inside the bar is a ship ehannel, per- 
fectly sheltered, several miles in length, 
with a width of from 400 to r, (HI feet, and u 
depth, at low tide, of from 80 to 35 feet, | 
shoaling at its head to 13 feet. 

The Government, has expended over half a, 
million of dollars to improve the harbor at 
this place; the breakwater is 0.™ feet 
long, and when completed, it will be of 
incalculable advantage to the people of 
this section of country. 

Wilmington ia a point where immense 



quantities of ties and redwood lumber are 
landed from the Humboldt Hay country, 
200 miles north of San Francisco, on the 
coast, and also where are landed large 
i.piantrties of coal from the Liverpool ves- 
sels that come here to load with grain. The 
coal is brought for ballast, more than for 
proflt. 

Rattlesnake island is in front of the har- 
bor—sand principally Ban Pedro Point 
is two miles suulli, and Point Fcnnin, 
around Unit poiut to the we=t, reached by 
waL'"U-road around the beach or over 
bluffs, Btx miles distant Deudnu 
Island is a small, isolated rocky peak, where 
commence* the breakwater improvement 
below Point Pedro. 

Fermi n 1'oint is on the most prominent 
headland on the west, surmounted with a 
light of the first order, [which is kept by 
two ladies.] Near this point, t'ji atone "• 
the subject of our illustration, bcl 
■ailed San Pedro's Wit,: or the " WoiiAJt 



The distance from "Wilmington by 
steamer to San l-'raiiciseo is IW7 miles; t< 
Shu Diego, 95 milos; to Santa Catalini. 
Island, :-!L> miles. This Island is owned by 
the Lick estate, is :ii> miles long and ten 
wide, on which are some gold mines, and 
great numbers of sheep and goats. 
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The Island San Clemente is 30 miles 
further, a long, narrow strip of land, on 
which there is no water, where range 
thousands of sheep and gouts, ivhioh seem 
to thrive better than on Santa I'atalhia 
Island, where water is abundant, 

lteturning again to Los Angeles, we 
start over the 

San l>iego Division. 

Leaving Los Angeles, the course is the 
same as over the Wilmington route to 
Florence, fix miles south, where our route 
Minis to Ihe left 

Leaving Florence, we cross the Los 

Angeles Itivcr, along which arc- .some broad, 
rich hdilom lands, passing large groves of 
i-uculyplus trees, and 5.5 furtlier come to 

Dowhey — This Is a thrifty town or 
agricultural! si*, jilunii fjiMi in number, wilh 
sumo good buildings. The Central Hotel 
is the principal hotel. The country is flat, 
and. vineyards and orange orchards ore to 
be Been at diilVrenl plae.es, over which 
the waters of Sun Gabriel Hiver are con- 
ducted in numerous canals and ditches 

Leaving (lie station, we soon cross San 
Gnl'i'irl liiver, note Hie existence of many 
sycamore trees, some oaks and many 
" Gum.trees," and four miles are at 

Nokwalk — This is a new station, in the 
center of a broad fertile valley, with only 
the smaller portion under cultivation Con- 
tinuing on, over a grassy plain, where are 
n few trees, and a few alkali beds, we pass 
Cost a, U.3 miles from Norwalk, and roll 
along through an improving country The 
La I'uente Hills are on our left, beyond 
which rise Hie San Gabriel Mountains. 
From Costa it is 8.8 miles to 

Anaheim — Here wo are at a live town oF 
1,500 population, which, from the car win- 
dows, presents a beautiful appearance, with 
its long rows of trees and beautiful fields. 
A run through the town will reveal the 
fact that it contains many flue buildings, 
some of which are devuted to merchandis- 
ing, besides gumi el mi relies, i'meschools, two 
goodhoteis— the Planters and the Anaheim, 
and one newspaper —ihaGatette. The town 
isembowerca In foliage; tall poplar trees, 
cypress, eucalyp I us, orange, pepper, castor 
bean, palm and many other trees art 
among the number seen everywhere. 

Here we find extensive irrigating canals 
and a complete net-work of ditches, **™ 
ducting the water through Ihe streets 
over the grounds in all directions, A great 
number of the private residences 



leerftll. 

Leaving Anaheim, we cross a* sandy bot- 
tom, and then Santa Anna River, ' 
loop bridge, pass Oranqb, a small h 
on the letV-where is a grove of 
trees — and 4.0 miles from Annbiem, ami two 
miles further come to 

Santa Ana— This town is 33.3 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles, and about half « 
mile west of the depot, where is now Ihe 
end of the road, and where a town is being 
laid off, called East Santa Ana. Sants 
Ana is situated about one and halfrn 
south of Sauta Anna River, and like Ana- 
heim, 13 embowered iu trees and 

ided.hr vineyards, orchards and the 
best of land, under a high state of cultiva- 
tion. There are some large stores in the 
town and good brick buildings, several fine 
churches, good schools, three hotels — chief 
of which is the Santa Ana Hotel — one 

ily and two weekly newspapers; the 
News and lite Times are weekly, and Ihe 
Free Lance is a small, live daily. 

Newport Landing is eight utiles west of 
Santa Ana, where most of the steamers 
\{r way up and down the coasL 
A good wagon road leads from Santa Ana 
' the Landing, and also extends eastward 

San Bernardino, 40 miles distant. The 
road was built by the counties of Los 
Angeles and San Bernard ino. 

The new Black Star coal mines are sit 
uated about twelve miles northeast, and are 
aid to be extensive and the coal of good 

Iuality. To tli e east is the high range of 
ie Sierra I)c Santa Anna Mountains, on 
he eastern slope of which are located the 
Temcseal Tin mines. 

Some of the lands surrounding Santa 
Ana and to Ihe south and west for many 
miles, called "safe lands," will raise a good 
crop without irrigating, but the greater 
portion requires the water — to siipplywhieh 
imnpany is now engaged building a canal 
take the waters of'tiie Santa Anna River 
away to the eastward. The canal wiil be 
18 miles long, and will furnish ample 
water for 20,000 acres of land. 

Sltiges leave Sanin Ana daily for San Juan 
CapUrauo, southeast 24 miles; fare fta.50; 
San Louis Key, 0i> miles; fare, ¥5.00; also 
to San Diego, 100 miles, and all inter- 
mediate points. 

San Diaoo— As this is reached from 
Santa Ana, the nearest point by rail and 
stage, it seems to be the proper place for a 
sWirt description of the town, ban Diego 
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first settled by the Jesuit missionaries, 
in 1769, and is the oldest town in the State. 
It is a port of entry, and the county seat of 
San Diego county. It is situated on San 
Diego Bay, which, for its size, is the most 
sheltered, most secure and finest harbor in 
the world. The bay is 12 miles long and 
two miles wide, with never less than 80 feet 
of water at low tide, and a good, sandy bot- 
tom. By act of Congress, it is the western 
terminus of the Texas & Pacific railroad, but 
when that road will be built, if ever, is a 
problem, the solution of which, all the 
citizens of 8an Diego, about 5,000 in num- 
ber, are exceedingly anxious to have 
demonstrated, and there is little question but 
what they would all elect to have it built 
without delay. The city is connected by 
steamer with San Francisco, 456 miles 
north, and by stage to all inland towns. It 
is 14 miles north of the dividing line be- 
tween Upper and Lower California, and is 
destined to make a city of great importance. 
Tropical fruit of every variety is produced 
in the county, and the climate is one of the 
finest in the world, the thermometer never 
falling below 40 deg. in the winter, or 
rising above 80 deg. in the summer. The 
country is well timbered and well watered, 
producing large crops of all kinds of grain, 
fruit and vegetables. Gold, silver and tin 
ores have recently been discovered, which 
promise at this time to be very extensive 
and profitable. Several quartz mills have 
been erected. Two weekly papers are pub- 
lished at San Diego— the World and Union, 
Sajt Juan Capistrano, is a quiet, sleepy, 
conservative old town, twenty-four miles 
from Santa Ana, situated in the center of a 
beautiful little valley, hemmed in on three 
sides, in a variegated frame-work of 
emerald hills, with the broad Pacific 
Ocean on the west, gleaming like a mirror 
at mid-day, and glowing like a floor of 
burnished gold at sunset Here is located 
the old mission, which gave its name to 
the town. It was founded in 1776, and is 
situated on an eminence, commanding a 
view of the surrounding country, with ex- 
tensive orchards of orange, lemon, olive 
and other trees, planted nearly 100 years 
ago, which continue to bear abundantly. 
To the south of the town is the Rancho Boca 
de la Playa, of 7,000 acres ; Rancho Neguil, 
of 12,000 acres, and the Rancho Mission 
Viejo, on the east, of 46,000 acres. These 
ranchos include a great deal of good agricul- 
tural land, but note the greater portion is 
used for pasturage. 
16 



Gospel Swamp— This singularly pro- 
ductive region is situated a few miles north 
of west from Santa Ana, the soil of which is 
very similar to that about the u Mussel 
Slough" and Lake Tulare, heretofore noted. 
The soil is wholly composed of the richest 
sedimentary deposit, the decomposition of 
vegetable matter that has been going on 
since the creation of the world. In this 
section, all kinds of vegetables attain im- 
mense proportions, so large that we dare not 
give the figures. This is the pumpkin's home. 
Pumpkins weighing 320 to 340 lbs. are not 
uncommon in this region. A single vine 
produced in 1877, 1,400 lbs. of pumpkins 
without any further care than putting the 
seed in the ground — and it was a poor year 
for pumpkins at that Corn is the princi- 
pal crop, in gathering which they find 
much difficulty, owing to the height of the 
stalks. If some enterprising Yankee 
would invent a portable elevator with a 
graduated seat and revolving buckets for 
holding the ears of corn, he could find in 
this section an extensive field in which to 
operate. 

Returning once more to Los Angeles, 
and for the last time, we take our old seat, 
and start for Sunrise, at Yuma. [See 
Time Table, next page.] 

Leaving Los Angeles, our course is 
south about one mile— on the track we 
have been over several times — then to the 
left, and finally due east, crossing the 
Los Angeles River, just beyond which is 
the 80-acre vineyard of Mr. Sabichi, and 
follow up a little valley. On the right 
are low, rolling grass-covered hills, around 
which are many little cottages nestling 
cosily beneath a wreath of foliage, consist- 
ing of orange and other fruittrees. We 
are now on an ascending grade, and shall 
continue to be, for the next 80 miles. 

To the left, about four miles, is located 

Pasadena— (Key of the Valley) — quite 
commonly known as the u Indiana Colony," 
a new and beautiful settlement northeast 
from Los Angeles about seven miles, and 
three miles from the old mission of San 
Gabriel. Five years ago this position was 
occupied only by the one adobe house of 
a Spaniard, Garfias, who once owned the 
ranche. A company of eastern men, largely 
from Indiana, purchased the tract, with an 
abundant water privilege arising in the 
Arroyo Seco Ca^oi^fcx&Ttfsaiys vnw* w^N^ 
of the TO\^\™k&\iu&& <A 'VYiA^ ** ^ 
acres each ^waa \afc^ ™fc&a> * ^ w^S 
actual Brtftet*, wd& Vto«, Amo*. ^^° 
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Puente 
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..Mound Uily. . 
....El C*ru>. .. 
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..IVfllle Water. 
..Seveil PsIiub. 



• Trains a lop 
Telegraph. 



only on al;-nal. t Meals. |D>} 



ind Dip 



t'Xii|'liuu, eastern families of the highest 
lass and of comfortable means. Young 
range onduid&JBBl oommencins to bear, 

nw form the principal feature of tin: town ; 
..- abundant mountain water is di-lril'Ulcd 
-j hydrants, hutli-rooins and fountains in 
and abouteach house;lke dry-bed of the 
Arroyo, on its western edge, furnishes 
abundant wood; the Sierra Madra or Sao 
Fernando raDge bounds and guards its 
northern side, and its site overlooks the 
whole San Gabriel Valley. 

I stealing 



The Lukii Vineyard Association 
more recently opened up a tin. ti 
dering Pasadena on the east, and the l« 
settlements, now blending into one, liui 
some seventy houses, niaoy of them very 
handsome, a Presbyterian and a Melhodi-1 
church, Iwu school-houses, stores, shops 
and a daily mail. Not alone those who 
have (heir pretty homes and orange grovw 
there think il the most desirable of " 
California's delightful spots, but unp 
diced travelers, who have seen the whole, 
acknowledge that here, indeed, as 
Spanish name asserts, is the "key oi 
valley " and that valley the far-famca 
Eden like San Gabriel. 

In visiting the orange groves and old 
Mission Church of this locality it will 
more than pay to turn aside the two or three 
miles necessary in order to see Passdeua 
and Lake Vineyard. 

To the right, before reaching the n 
station, several huge palm trees can 
seen, like those shown ou the foreground 
of our illustration, on page 10. Tin ■;' """ 
the fan palm, great numbers of whicl 
to bo seen on our route hereafter. 

Passing up through the little valley, 
tl.2 miles from Los Amrek's. w. 

San Gabriel— The station is on t 
Urn-id plateau gently sloping from tits 
mountains on the left. Far to the right, 
away down on the San Gabriel River, er 
In live ml in al! kinds of fruit trees, and at 
rounded by vineyards, is the old. Old San 
Gabriel Mission, founded Sept. 8lli, 1771. 
All the old missions in California — twenty- 
one in number — were founded by members 
of the Order of San Francisco, who were 
sent out by the college of Sao Fernando, 
in the Oily ol Mexico, who were of the 
order of Franciscan Friars. The orang 
orchard at the Mission was the first plantet 
us the Mission was the first founded i 
California by the old Padres. Some of the 
trees are very large, and continue to bear 
the bestof fruit. The "Woltkill " orchard 
in Los Angeles is the next in age, and the 
second in size. To the north of this station, 
two miles distant, Is situated the 

Largest Orange Orchard in Cali- 
fornia — II is owned by L. J. Rose, Esq., 
and contains 500 acres. In this orchard 
arc orange trees of all sizes, loaded with 
fruit the year round. Besides oranges, 
great numbers of lemon, lime, almond, 
English walnut, and many other varieties 
of fruits and nuts, are raised here to the 
gVKatest perfection. Pomegranates, 5,000 in 
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number, are growing here, planted by Gen. 
Stoneman. 

The town of San Gabriel is located about 
one and a half miles north of the station, 
and is completely embowered in foliage, 
among which are all the varieties of orna- 
mental trees, fruit trees, vines, and flowers, 
grown on the Pacific Coast, the citizens 
seemingly having taken great pains, to 
procure some of every kind of tree and 
shrub, with which to beautify their other- 
wise beautiful town. 

We have referred to the old, Old Mis- 
sion, now we will refer to the Old Mission 
Church, which is located close on our left, 
just before reaching this station. It is in a 
dilapidated condition, but the bells are 
still hanging in plain view from the cars, 
which were wont to call the faithful to 
their devotions, long before the u blarsted 
Yankees" invaded the country. 

The 8ierra Madre Villa is a finely ap- 
pointed hotel, situated about three miles 
from the station, away up on the foot-hills 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
in a most beautiful location, overlooking 
the whole valley of Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica and Wilmington, with thousands 
of acres in orange and fruit orchards, and 
in vineyards, in the foreground, and in the 
rear the towering mountains. From 
springs in these mountains the sparkling 
waters are conducted in pipes, and com- 
pelled to do duty in the fountains in front 
of the Villa, in every room in the house, 
and for irrigating 3,000 orange, lemon,and 
other fruit trees adjoining the hotel. This 
is a lovely place to sojourn — if not forever, 
certainly for a season. At this Villa is the 
best of accommodation for about 50 guests, 
at charges from $12 to $15 per week. 

Close to the station, on the left, the tour- 
ist will find a variety of cactus not hereto- 
fore seen on this route. There are over 
two hundred varieties — so we are told— of 
these cactus plants. The ones at this 
station grow about ten feet high, and are 
of the pad species, i. e., they grow, com- 
mencing at the ground, in a succession of 
freat pads, from eight inches in width to 
fteen inches in length, and from one to 
three inches in thickness. These pads are 
covered with sharp thorns, and grow one 
upon the other, connected by a tough stem, 
round, and about two inches in diameter. 
These cacti bear a kind of fruit of a 

Eleasant flavor, which is used principally 
y the Indians or Spanish-Mexican resi- 
dents. 



From San Gabriel, we continue up the 
plateau, with the valley of San Gabriel 
River on the right, 2.5 miles .to 

Savanna — where are well-cultivated 
fields, groves and vineyards. Passing on 
1.4 miles further is 

Monte — This is a thriving town of 
several hundred families in the most pro- 
ductive portion of San Gabriel Valley. 
Here corn and hogs are the staples, and 
hog and hominy the diet. The settlers 
raise immense fields of corn, and feed 
great numbers of hogs for market — in fact, 
this is the most hogiah section yet visited, 
but we suppose the Monte men would 
bristle up if they were told so. 

Passing on, more to the southward, we 
soon cross San Gabriel River, which here 
has a broad, sandy bed. Sheep are raised 
in great numbers in this and the section 
of country traversed for the next 50 miles. 

Pnente — is the next station, 6.2 miles 
from Monte, where trains only stop on 
signal. It is situated on the east bank of 
San Jose Creek, beyond which and the 
west is the La Puente Hills. Most of the 
bottom land is fenced and cultivated, the 
settlers being mostly Spanish or Mexicans. 

Coursing around to the left, up San 
Jose Creek, along which will be found 
many Mexican houses and herds of sheep, 
ten miles brings our train to 

Spadra — elevation 706 feet This is a 
small place of a score or more of dwell- 
ings, several stores, and one hotel, and is 
the home of an old Missouri gentleman, 
familiarly called Uncle Billy Kubottom, 
whose house is in a grove iust opposite 
the station on the right, a lew hundred 
yards from the depot. He has lived here 
near 30 years, and keeps "open house" 
for all his friends, in real old Southern 
style. He can often be seen at the depot 
mounted on his mustang, under a sombrero, 
something smaller than a circus tent, and 
as happy as a bevy of New England girls 
would be in a Los Angeles orange orchard. 

Passing on up the creek, which is 
gradually dwindling, beyond which are a 
succession of buttes, or low, grass-covered 
hills, 3.5 miles brings us to 

Pomona — This is a promising little 
town of about 600, with some good build- 
ings. Garcy avenue—the principal one- 
is planted on each side, with Monterey 
cypress and eucalyptus trees, and presents 
a beautiful appearance. Four ostegtaxk. V 
wells supply taifc \BWk'w^^tex. > , *5^ ^sst > 
\ irrigating pvupo^fc, \ksse» ^€&»> x'ss^ 
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from 26 to 85 feet in depth, and flow in 
immense amount of water, which is its 

Sure as crystal. A reservoir holding 
,000,000 gallons is kept full, as a reserve 
at all timeti. Here, too, wo find many 
orchards of orange, lemon, tig. and fruit 
trees. From 1 'union a i: U [).!> miles to the 
side-track and signal station of 

€nc»mOD£it- elevation, 952 feet 
Two and a. half miles north is the Cuca- 
muu(,'a Ranch.-, celebrated for its wines. 
To the South, ten milr-, in lliuoon Settle- 
ment, a rich agricultural region, under a 
inort .'omplete systi-in of irrigation, the 
water being supplied by tins Santa Anna 
River, which carries a largo volume of 
water at all seasons. A run of 15.2 miles 
through a section of country where are a 
few iiond rail [-lies we come to 

Col ton — This place was named for 
the late vice- President of the Southern 
Pacific, and in a regular eating station for 
trains from the East and Weal. The town 
is not a very large one at present -about 
200 persons will he the full number— yet it 
is quite a busy place, as it is the nearest 

saal.i San Bernardino, un Ihe east, and 

Kivvrsidr, on the = oiilhwest. The Trans- 
continental is tlie principal hotel, and a, 
very good one. Collon has a newspaper — 
the Hami-2'ropie, that makes ita bow 
weekly. 

Makhle — To the west of the station, 
halt-milt distant, a round bulle rises from 
the prairie to the height of 500 feet, about 
115 acres In area, in which has been dis- 
covered an Immense body of what lias been 



dance. A stock i.ianpany has been formed, 
a rail track is to he laicl to the mine, and 
the marble will soon be in the market; the 
demand for which, it is said, is already 
very great. 

la i O Wis 1 'ash— I pn mouDoed kc-hoon) 
through the San Bernardino Mountains, is 
doe north from Colton, and wc hear there 
are plans maturing to build a railroad 
thfuiKli ilds " Pass" to Mojava, a distance 
ol" 70 allies. Should this ever be done, the 
diMjince trom Colton to Mojava and the 
norili will be shorter by 110 miles than the 

G resent line vi» Los Angeles. The ends 
i said to be easy, and the work of build- 
ing, light, 

Stages leave on arrival of trains, for San 



EW-NoirilrtMur trill bntn 

, ..„<< n/ .■(! Colton, io show you bi 
great cariosity. 
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TEH RlYHBHDB GlLOHT— is lo. 

8.000 acres of the beat agricultural loud in 
'In- State, most of which is under ir~ 
gating ditches, and is in a very Ihrivi 
condition; in fact, it is the most pi — 
ous, wealthy, and successful colony 
I'neifie const. Land that in 180 
worth but a few dollars per acre, nuir n-..i:|ii 
-rll readily for from $'110 to fl50 per wq 
— verity, this country is Ihe poor % 
■paradise, — and there are millions of 
full a» good, now unoccupied, awaking his 
advent. 

Nail Bernardino — four miles east, 
and (il miles east of Loa Angeles, is the 
I'ounty M.-al. ol San Bernardino count v, the 
lames! in the Stale. It was settled by a ijolonv 
of Mormons in 1847, and the town laid out 
in tho same manner as Salt Lake City, witli 
water running through all the pnnelpil 
streets from a neverTailing supply obtained 
from numerous springs and creeks, In, and 
coming down from the Ban Bernardino 
Mountains on the east, close to till' Imsec! 
which, the town is located. All the Mor- 
mons now living here are * Joseph i Irs," 
Brigham, some years since, having culled 
home to Salt Lake all who were devoted 
to him. The town contains a population 
of about 6,000, most of whom are engaged 
in fruit raising and agricultural pursuits. 
Fruit trees of all kinds, with vinevards, 
gardens, and groves, are the role, and, alto- 
gether, it is a very beautiful town. 

San Bernardino is on the old trail, 
through the Cajon Pass, to the mining 
regions of Nevada and Arizona, now of 
little use. The valley of San Bernardinu 
contains 38,000 acres. Crops of all kinds 
grow in this valley. Much of the laud 
produces two crops a year — barley for Ihe 
first, and corn for the second; of the 
former, fifty bushels to the acre is the av 
erage yield, and of the latter, from fifty t 
sixty bushels. Of alfalfa, from five to sL 
crops a year are grown. 

Si* miles north of San Bernandino ar 
Waterman's Hot Springs. These spring 
are said to be almost a sure cure for the 
Hir>inial.i-au ; they are 7IIO feet above the 
valley, and 1,800 above sea level. 

Near San Bernardino are the Mountains, 
— East, tho most prominent peak of which 
is 8,750 i'eet above sen level. 

Returning to Colton, another engine is 
attached to our train, and we proceed to 
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climb the San Gorgonio Pass; so we bid 
adieu to the orange groves, the beautiful 
fruit orchards, the luscious vineyards, and 
the glorious climate of California, as we 
shall see no more of those attractions on 
this trip. " Fare-thee-well, and if forever, 
still, forever fare-thee-well." 

Leaving Colton, we cross Santa Anna 
River, and 3.4 miles from Colton come to 
Mound City, a signal station, with an 
elevation of 1,055 feet The road now 
runs up a narrow canyon with low hills on 
each side. 

Sheep are the only things of life now 
noticeable. Eleven miles further comes 

SSI Cmco — another signal station, sit- 
uated in a ravine extending to the Pass. 
Up this ravine the average grade is 80 feet 
to the mile ; elevation, 1,§7C feet We are 
now in a section where large quantities of 
peaches are raised. 

Continuing up the mountain 8.5 miles 
brings us to the Summit of the Pass, 2,592 
feet, at 

San OorjfOnio— There are some 
good agricultural lands near, when irri- 
gated, and a scheme is on foot to bring the 
water from the mountains to the northeast, 
twelve miles distant, for that purpose. 

To the west, seven miles, is the great 
San Jacinto Nukva Rancho, containing 
47,000 acres. This property is now being 
sub-divided into 10, andp) acre farms, and 
sold on easy terms. We have visited the 
Rancho and are free to say the greater por- 
tion is a soil fully as rich and productive 
as any in the State, easily irrigated where 
necessary, from the San Jacinto River 
which ■ runs through the property, or by 
wells; abundance of water being obtained 
within from five to twenty feet of the 
surface. 

From this station it is down grade for 
6.2 miles to Banning, a signal station, and 
5.7 miles more brings us to 

Cabazon — (pronounced Cabb-a-zone), 
which means "Big Head," named for a 
tribe of Indians who live in this country ; 
elevation, 1,779 feet, We are now in the 
Coahulian Valley. To the right are the San 
Jacinto Mountains, covered with timber. 
Prom Cabazon it is 8.5 miles to White 
Water, an unimportant signal station, 
1,126 feet altitude, where we enter the cac 
tus and desert country, and from which 
station it is 7.5 miles to 

Seven Palms— elevation 584 feet. 
Th : s station was named for seven large 
palm trees, situated about one mile north 



of the station. They are from 40 to 60 feet 
in height, with very large, spreading tops. 
The water at this station is the first and 
best on the west side of the desert, and in 
the days when emigrants traveled this 
route with teams, it was one of the points 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 

From this station to Dos Palmas, a little 
over 50 miles, the palm trees are abundant 

Indio— is 20.8 miles from Seven Palms, 
with a depression of just twenty feet below 
sea-level. The palm trees along here are 
many of them 70 feet in height When we 
commenced to descend below the sea level, 
three miles before reaching Indio, we left 
the sand-belt and entered a region more 
adapted for agricultural purposes, strange 
as it may seem. The cactus grows luxu- 
riantly, and the mesquite shrub and palms 
cover the face of the land. From this 
point we descend lower and lower at every 
revolution of the wheels, down, down under 
the sea! Methinks we can see the huge 
ships sailing over our heads, and many of 
the leviathans of the deep, with an eye cast 
wistfully down upon us ; then we think of 
Jonah, and wonder if we will come out as 
he did ; then, along comes the freebooter, 
Mr. Shark, and appears to be taking our 
measure with a knowing wink of his left 
fin — he rises to the surface as though to get 
a fresh breath and a better start for a grand 
dive, looking as hungry as a New York 
landlord, as enterprising as a Chicago 
drummer, and as "cheeky" as some of the 
literary thieves who pirate information 
from our book, without giving credit. 

In some points of the depression, where 
we first enter it, three miles north of Indio, 
fresh water can be obtained by sinking 
from twelve to sixteen feet. Here, vegeta- 
tion is very luxuriant ; mesquite, iron-wood, 
arrow-wood, grease-wood, sage and other 
woods and shrubs abound. Further to the 
south, from Walters to Flowing Wells, a 
distance of over 40 miles, the country is 
completely barren, in fact, is a "howling 
wilderness." Through this section, the 
water obtained by digging is very salt 

The beach surrounding this depression 
is 40 feet above high water ; the lines are 
the same noticeable around any salt beach, 
the pebbles laying in rows, away around 
the different water-lines, as though left but 
yesterday by the receding waters. Marine 
and fresh water shells are numerous, indi- 
cating a fresh water lake here, subsequent 
to its being a part of the ocean. 

Walters— ia 13 A m\ta& Tsssbl\s&Sss^ 
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where passenger trains meet and pass. At 
this point we are 135 feel belotc the level of 
the sea, and still going down. Ten miles 
further and we arc Sli'i feet Mew; gradually 
we ascend, and at the next station, VIA 
miles from Walters, are at 

Don Palnia**— only 253 feet below. 
From Dos 1'aluias, dr,sulalii>n reigns su- 
preme, and 10/J miles brings us to 

Kink's SpriniCM — IU-re we are 
seven feet lower than ut 1 to* Pulliiaa, being 
2<i0 feet below; alilllc further it will be 2IJ3 
feet, when wo commence to rise. 

Five miles south, are twenty-live square 
miles of mud springe. The first is about 
100 yards east of the road, sad is cold. 
Then to tiie right, from one to six miles, are 
many springs, both hot and cold. Some 
are 200 feet in diameter, boiling up as 
though in n huge caldron, just on a level 
with the ground. Others are smaller, roue- 
shaped, rising in some eases 2;> tl-ct iVoni 
the ground, a kind of miniature volcanoes. 
The mud in these springs is much the same 
consistency as ordinary mush, bubbling up 
as in a pot, over a slow fire. The smell, 
coupled with an occasional rumblings,. un:l, 
reminds one of a region of which our 
iii'iili.-rn (.c:u-Iiits deny Lin.' existence. 

The raihoad track does not cross this 
depression iu the lowest place, as an area 
west from Dos 1'almas is twelve and a half 
feet lower. This has been called a Vol- 
canic country. There are no signs that 
would indicate it ever to have been dis- 
turbed by volcanic eruptions, except the 
presence i>f tin: niiid springs; on the con- 
trary, most ot the rocks surrounding this 
basin for fifty miles are granite, which is 
unusual in a volcanic section of country. 
What few rocks there are here, that are not 
granite, show no appearance of vulcanic 
matter. Spurs of fsaii I Srrnan lino Mourn nins 
have been on our left, up to this point, nt'ler 
Which (hey dwindle to small, isolated sand 
hills, here and there. 

Flowing; Well- ' 
17.7 miles from Fink' 
risen, 80 that we are n 
sea level. At this s 
Co. sank an artesian well 100 feet deep, 
and got an abiiixUun-e ot' water. Ihrough » 
six-iiicli pipe, hr.l it was too salt for use. 

Six miles further wo pass 

Tortngfi— a siirnnl sinlion, 183 feet 
altiiM'ii-, ii.ii'l ii miles further eome to 

Mammoth Tank— so named from a. 
natnr.il water tank in the granite rocks on 
the lett, live miles disliml.wiiich holds 10,000 



rings. We have 
mly 45 feet lelmo 
-i the Railroad 



gallons, filled by rains, and nearly alwaj 
has water in it. 

It is said there are several hundred vi 
rieties of cactus on this desert, and wa ar 
ready to admit the statement without hunt- j 
ing further proof than what can bese 
from the car window. They are htrt 
all Kites, shape and form. Eleven n 
further, we come to another signal a 

Ml'wqnite — so named because there is 
no mc.stpiite near or in the immediate vi- 
cinity. Next comes— 13.8 miles — 

tactns— elevation, 368 feet, named for 
a variety of cactus called 'oc.etilla,'' which 
grows in great numbers, near. 

To the east, from this station, can le 
seen Chimney Peak— a conglomerate rock 
— a huge cone, 100 feel in diameter, which 
rises from the summit of some low hill?, 
700 feet in height, beyond which, 40 mile, 
away, can be seen the Castle Dome llour,- 
tains. They are on the east side of the 
Colorado River, from the summit of which 
vises Castle Dome, u granite column, 50U 
feel above the mountain range, which lire 
splits the appearance of a monster, square, 
liat-roofed building, but which in reality, 
is a long, narrow column, when Tiewrd 
fro m a point to the southward of the Dome, 

jMe.sqiiile, sage, and grease-wood shrill's 
are now to be seen on all sides. Diieitiv 
ahead is a tall, round butte, called PJloI 
Knob, on the cast side of which arc located 
some lead mines. This butte is just seven 
miles north of the Mexican boundary line. 
Passing on 13.0 miles, we come to u signal 
stalion, called 

Pilot Knob— From here, oar course 
changes a little more to the eastward, and 
■' — of the Colorado 



Knob it is 0.4 miles to Yuma, about five 
which brings to us the first view of t 
river, and the next four to the west end 
the bridge. To the left, before crossing i_ 
bridge, is Fort Yuma, a Government posr, 
occupied by about one dozen "boys in 
blue." It is on a high butte, overlooking 
the surrounding country. To the Tight, on 
the opposite side of the river, on a ' ' ' 
bluff, is located the Quartermaster's _ 
pnrtment. Crossing the bridge, which hi 
a draw for river boats, and through - -' 
cut, wo are in Arizona, and at 

Yuma City — This is unlike any 
wo have heret.oYoro visited. It comiii. 
population of about 1,500, onaAltB 
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whom are Americans, the balance Spanish, 
Mexicans, and natives — Indians. The 
buildings are all one story nton, made of 
sod, adobe, or sun-dried brick, the walls 
being from two to four feet thick, with flat 
roofs. The roofs are made by a layer of 
poles, covered with willows, sometimes a 
covering of cloth, or rawhide beneath 
them, and then covered with dirt to a thick- 
ness of from one to two feet. On all sides 
of these houses verandas project from ten 
to twenty feet, built of poles, like the roof, 
some with dirt, others with only the brush. 
These verandas are built for protection 
against the powerful rays of the sun. In 
summer the heat is intense; often the 
mercury marks 126, and once, some years 
ago, we learn from a reliable authority, it 
was 130 degrees in the shade. As might 
be supposed, snow and frost are unknown 
in Yuma. In summer, the American, 
Spanish and Mexican residents wear as 
little clothing as possible, while the native 
Indians' covering, will not exceed the size 
of a small pocket handkerchief, adjusted 
in the mother Eve fashion, with sometimes 
a long trailing strip of red material dang- 
ling from the rear belt, a la monkey. 

In the hot weather, which is intense for 
about eight months, in the year, the people 
sleep on the roofs of the nouses, covered 
by the drapery furnished by nature — 
darkness. 

Yuma, with all its varieties of citizens, 
is a very orderly city The great majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics, that 
denomination having the only church 
building in the city. There are a few 
stores, with quite extensive stocks of 
goods. The hotels are not very extensive, 
such only in name ; the Palace and Colorado 
are the two principal ones. Yuma has 
one weekly newspaper— the Sentinel. 

Most of the Spanish and Mexican houses 
are surrounded with high fences, made of 

Soles, set in the ground close together, to a 
epth of three or more feet, and secured 
together about four feet from the ground, 
with narrow strips of rawhide interwoven, 
when soft, around and between the poles, 
so when the hide dries the fence is very 
strong. Many of these fences present a 
very ragged appearance,, as the poles range 
in height from four to* twelve feet above 
he ground. The more enterprising of thet 
people saw these poles off to a uniform 
height, when they present a much more 
artistic and finished appearance. 
The Railroad Company have large ware- 



houses here built of lumber, for the accom- 
modation of both the railroad and steamer 
business. The boats on the Colorado River 
are all owned by the Railroad Company, 
and are run in connection with the trains. 

Just above the railroad bridge, on the 
west bank of the Colorado River, is situ- 
ated Fort Yuma. It is located on the top 
of a bold, round butte about one-fourth of 
a mile in diameter, rising about 200 feet 
above the river bottom, and projecting 
into the Colorado River to meet a promon- 
tory of about the same height on the east 
side. Between these bold points flows the 
Colorado River, about 800 yards in width. 
The Colorado River reaches this point 
from the northward, and the Gila (pro- 
nounced Hee-le) from the east, forming a, 
junction close above the points named. It 
is proposed by those managing the inter-, 
ests (so we hear) of the Texas & Pacific 
railroad, to build a bridge across the Col- 
orado River at these bluffs, some work of 
grading having been done in the fall of 
1877, just previous to the locating of the 
present railroad bridge, a few hundred 
yards below. 

Prom the high butte above named, a 
view can be had of Yuma, the valleys of 
the Colorado and the Gila rivers, the 
mesas, and the surrounding country for 
many miles. 

COLORADO RIVER STEAMERS. 

Passenger and freight steamers leave 
Yuma for Aubry, during the summer sea- 
son, weekly, commencing the first Saturday 
in May and continuing until the last of Oc- 
tober, from that time until January follow- 
ing, they will leave every alternate Satur- 
day. Steamers for Camp Mohava leave 
every fifth Wednesday, commencing about 
the middle of January. These steamers 
run to El Dorado Canyon, from May 1st to 
the last of October (stage of water permit- 
ting). 

Distance from Yuma, per river steamer, 
to Castle Dome, 35 miles, fare, $5.00; 
Eherenberg, 125 miles, fare, $15.00; Au- 
bry, 220 miles, fare, $28.00; Camp Mo- 
hava, 800 miles, fare, $35.00; Hardyville, 
312 miles, fare, $35.00; El Dorado Canyon, 
365 miles, fare, $45.00 

The Colorado river is the largest in Ari- 
zona. Its principal tributaries are the 
Grand River, which rises in the Middle 
Park of Colorado, and the Green River, 
which rises in the eastern portion of Idaho. 
From the junction of the Grand and v 
Green rivers, t\\fe cfcreucb. V& ca&R& "S&fc ^^-\ 
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crado, and with iln windings has a length 
of 8,000 miles to where it enters tlie Gulf 
of California. It is navigable at all limes 
about 600 miles, and in a season of high 
water about 150 miles further, to CallvilTe. 
The time is not far distant when strip to 
iln- Qnttd rjMrjnon af tin- Colorado will be 
one of the most attractive and popular in 
America — if not in the world. For nealy 
"0 miles the channel of the river has been 

t through the mountain walls that rise 
,i on each side from 1,000 to 8,500 feet, 
forming the longest, highest, ami grandest 
canyon the eve of niiin ever beheld : fur- 
ther ; to Maj.'j. W. Powell, must be given 

e credit, for its discovery and thorough 
explorations, as well ns thank* for hi* hook 
giving a complete dincri]ition of these re- 
markable wonders. 

Stages leave Yuma daily, carrying pas- 
sengers, mails, and express for Cast.lt 
Dome, 30 miles, Horse Tanks, 58 miles, 
Tyson's We]]-. S3 miles, with branch line 
to" EherenlM'i'K, 2A miles further, to Wick- 
en burg, 128 miles, and Prescott, 193 miles; 
average fare, 10 cents per mile. 

TI3VTE TABLE. 
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Leaving Yuma our course is due east, with 
the Gila River on the left or north side. 
The river bottom is from I wo to five miles 
i width and covered with white sage, 
grease wood, mosquito shrubs, willows, 
small eottonwoods and some ironwood. 
The soil is a mixture of loam, sand, and 




clav, with alkali beds in places 
little of Ihu land is cultivated, yet there _. 
a few Mexican or Spanish settlers who 
"tickle tin- ground" a little, within tiir 
tiisl ten miles ntler leaving Yuma Their 
irrigating ditches are crossed in a number 
-.1 Hares, and we are told the -vegetables 
ami early wheat raised, are very good 

Ou the north side of the river five miles 
away, a Spanish settler has u large ranch 
on which a great amount of labor has been 
expended, and is said to be quite produc- 

About ten miles east of Yuma, the bluHs 
on each side close in on the river, and our 
road is built through a succession of rocky 

Sioints or spurs which extend to (be river 
lank. To the right, or soulb Bide on 
view is wholly obstructed; but to the 
northward, beyond the river, the ooTOttJ 
is very much broken with canyons and — 
vines coming down from the high ro 
bluffs which overtop each other in the 
lance, some of which must reach an alti- 
tude of 1,500 feet above the valley. 

A few miles through rock cuttings and 
our train will reach the river bank and 
afford us a view of Los Flores, a small 
mining camp on the soulb side of the river. 
the "drifts" showing plainly. A two 
stamp mill is the extent of the machinery 

<jjila€lty— is 15.7 miles east of Yuma, 
inhabited principally by Papago Indiana, 
wiiu asnuil! spripikling'ol' whites, most of 
whom are engaged in "dry washing" for 
gold in the canyons and ravines south of 
the station. The gold is very fine, and not 
very abundant. 

Leaving the station, within a few miles 
we will see the first of a kind of cactus 
peculiar to Arizona, It is certainly ttt 

■ ,:■::■„ ,;-j,l. 

No. 55.) 

Leaving Gila City, the country is more 
open, the river bottom is several miles 
broad, and coven d with small cottonwotls. 
willows, and underbrush; much of this 
land would produce crops with irrigation, 
but the river could not be depended upon 
to supply the water at the lime it would be 

By looking away to tie southward, the 
first glimpse is obtained of a peculiar 
sharp needle-pf'ihteil n>ckv liulle, which in 
general formation is found in our travel- 
only on the Gila Desert, where they 
very numerous. These buttes are of volet. 
formation, completely isolated, many 
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which rise shraptly from the plain to an surface of the country is covered or un- 
altitude of 2,000 feet In color, they vary derlaid with lava. It crops ont in every 
from dark brown to black, and in general ravine, and at every cutting. Where the 

Spearsnce resembling iron slag. Some lava is exposed to the air, it is soft, and 

these buttes take the form of narrow readily broken in pieces in the hands. By 

hog-back" ranges, very sharp, and very the action of the wind and rain much of 



the surface lava has become reduced „ 
dust which covers the ground ; disagreeable 
at all times, but when wafted by a Gila 
zephyr is terribly annoying. 

Texas Hill— is 7.6 miles east of the 
Summit; aside track, and one building— 
an eating-house — comprises the station- 
Passenger trains, both from theeast and 
west, stop here 30 minutes for dinner, 
and while the buildings and surround- 
ings are not princely, the bill of fare 
not printed in green and gold, or served, 
by ebony sons of Ham, yet they are a 
fair average of the meals presented to 
the traveler in thiH country. Price, 76c. 

Proceeding eastward the general ap- 
pearance of the country is unchanged, 
except as to its volcanic evidences 
which are more noticeable. 

inhabited "^i;fy"by" rltUesnar^lizz'ards tra ^? 2 1 fei! ^ "tTf^" 1 $fo 
and owls, wiui an occasional woodpecker. E^-.? 2 "!.. 111116 ? ?' u<3t « Texas Hill. 
Sage knolls, ironwood, mesquite, grease- 
wood, clay, and sand — thelatterveryheavv 
' " now the rule, with an occasional bunch 



steep, extending several miles. The views 
between the buttes or ridges are on a level 
with the plain and extend an far as the eye 
can reach; where they overlap each other; 
the appearance is like one continuous 

From Gila City, it is 14 miles to 

Adonde — a side track station, with 
one building, several tents, and a big water 
tank. 

The railroad company have to haul all 
the water they use, on the first 160 miles of 
their road east of Yuma, in water-cars, 
from either Adonde or the Colorado River 
at Yuma. The water from the Colorado is 

C referred over that from Adonde, as the 
itter is strongly Impregnated with alkali. 
Leaving Adonde we leave the Gila River 
Ear to the left, and will soon realize that we 
are fairly oat upon a vast expanse of desert, 



of white caletle grass. The surrounding 
peaks are now prominent in all directions, 
on both sides of the river ; many on the 
north side of the river are castellated and 



largest of which is known as Antelope 
Peak, and along over a sandy waste, we 
approach Mohawk Summit, 26 miles from 
Adonde, but there is no station, no signs of 
life. This summit is simply a low pass in 
one of those long, rocky, narrow ridges 
which here runs north and south, across 
our path. Jnst before reaching the summit 
our road is bridged over a dry sandy de- 
pression, which apparently , was once the bed 
ofa broad stream of water. Along the banks 
are many trees, among which we notice 
the Paloverde, with its smooth, bright yel- 
low bark, otherwise much resembling the 
madrone tree heretofore described. Iron- 
wood is also to beseen as well as the "boss" 
cactus, in great numbers. (For description 
Of the latter, see Annex, No. 62.) 

To the east of the summit, the evidences - — - 

to prove that this country was once lighted , there are a number of 
by volcanic fires, are abundant. The whole | 



The Gila River is here about 10 miles 
to the northward, the bottom lands of 
which, as we ascend the river are im- 
proving, and with irregation, raise good 
crops of wheat and vegetables. 

Sen tin el— is another side track 4.6 
miles from the last— but it is a lone 
Sentinel— after which, a run of 18.0 
miles brings us to 

Painted Hock— so named for the 
noted land mark on the north side of 
the river. [See Annex Mb. 47.] 

A run of 13. h miles brings us to 

Gila Bend — named for the old 
Overland Stage Station on the Gila 
River, a few miles north, which is near 
the place where the batman family 
were murdered by the Tonto Indians in 
1851. 

The side track of Estehella is 18.8 
miles, and 18.2 miles more to 

Maricopa— where the first "through 
train" from San Francisco arrived May 
12th, 1879. This town of Maricopa, 
located as it is in the center of great 
mineral wealth, the distributing point 
for a vast region of country, is destined 
at an early day to become one of prom- 
inence. At this time (January, 1880,) 
■""' ' " filled stores 
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several hotels and restaurants, an eat- 
ing house where passenger trains from 
the west atop 2o minutes for supper, 
and those f rota the east the same time 
for breakfast, good depot and freight 
buildings, and many small buildings 
devoted to various mercantile and me- 
chanical purpose*, together with a few 
good private residences. Population 
about 2&0. Between Gila City and Mar- 
icopa there are no buildings, except 
*• iso used by the Hailroad Oompativ. 
e "section houses" are all alike, built 
of lumber with double, or sun roofs. 
The upper roof is supported by upright 
timbers and is elevated about two feet 
above the lower roof, over which it ex- 
tends, on all sides, about four feet. The 
space between the roofs allows the air 
to circulate freely, arid to a great extent 
protects the occupants of the buildings 
against the powerful heat of the sua, 
which often, in the summer, marks 
from 120 to ISO degrees on these plains. 

The old stage station of Maricopa 
Wells is situated about ten miles to the 
northward, on the Gila River, and not 
far distant is the Gila River Reserva- 
tion, where lives the Pima and Marieo- 
pa Indians numbering 4,328. This res- 
ervation contains 70,000 acres of as rich 

d productive land as there is in the 
Territory, mucli of which is cultivated 
by the Indians, who are self sustaining. 

Distances: Maricopa to Yuma, 156 
miles; to Los Angelos, 431 miles; to 
Phoenix, 35 miles; to Prescott, 1BO 
miles. Stages leave daily with passen- 

fers, mails and express for Phoenix, 
'rescott and Intermediate places — fare, 
about 16 cents per mile. 

From Maricopa it is 14.9 miles to a 
sidetrack called Sweet Water, and 
1 miles further to 



Casa Grande- This, like all sta- 
tions iit the "end of the track," isa very I 
busy place. Temporary wooden build- . 
ings, canvass tents, and shanties of nil ; 
kinds, and for all purposes, are scatter- 
ed in ail directions; immense quanti- 
ties of railroad materials of every de- 
scription covers many acres of mod; 
ponderous "prairie schooners" are load- 
ing merchandise for distant point 
while others are unloading ores tr 
bullion ; stage coaches with paasenge 
mails and express are leaving andarrl 
ing loaded to their utmost; and peoph 
of every nationality, color, dress ar ' 
occupation, are to be seen on every at. 
intent on some kind of business. Sue 
is Casa Grande of to-day, Jiinuary li 
1880. But whentberoad is extended, u 
it soon will be, only a simple sidetr*" 
will remain, and another "end of 
track" will be ushered into existence 

The general features of the count] . 
along the road for the last fifty mile?. 
in an agricultural point of view, i" 
much improved; sage, grease wood, an 
mesquite trees, together with grasses uf 
various kinds, cover the face of tlif 
land; while herds of cattle, sheep and 
horses are not uncommon. 

This station is named for the old ruin 
of Casa Grande, situated about 14 miles 
to the northward. {See Annex No. 47,] 

Distances: Casa Grande to San Fran- 
cisco, 913 miles; to Florence. 40 miles; 
to Tucson, 75 miles; to Guayinns, Son- 
ii'-ira, Mexico, via Tucson and Hermo- I 
sillo, -IS5 miles ; to Santa Fe, New Mex- \ 
ico, 404 miles; to El Paso, Texas. Mil 
miles. The distance by stage will be 
correspondingly shortened as the rail- 
roa 1 is extended, a work which is beii; 
done rapidly. [Arizona mines, et&, w 
A*tNExNo.64j 
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In order not to encumber the body of this work with matters that do not directly 

: pertain to the main points at issue, the author has originated an " annex," wherein the 

^J leader will find a mass of information which has been prepared with great care, and 

~; embraces condensed descriptions and statistical information gathered from the best 

r ' - sources. To these points the reader is frequently referred, throughout the work, by a 

number to correspond with the annex sought The numbers at the bottom of the large 

illustrations, which begin at the first of the book, will be found to correspond with 

those in the annex, giving a description of the same, and, vice versa. 
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1 Amrsx. 

This beautiful picture, which is No. 1 of our 
-large views, is purely national in design, 
1 ana represents the United States' portion 

of the American Continent ; the beauty 
- sad variety, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

Ocean, illustrating at a glance the grand drama 

of Progress in the civilization, settlement, and 

history of this country. 

In the foreground, the central and principal fig- 
ure, a beautiful and charming female, is floating 
' westward through the air, bearing on her forehead 
the " Star of Empire." She has left the cities 
of the Bast far behind, crossed the Alleghanies 
and the " Father of Waters," and still her course 
Is westward. In her right hand she carries a book- 
common school— the emblem of education and the 
testimonial of our national enlightenment, while 
with the left hand she unfolds and stretches the 
slender wires of the telegraph, that are to flash 
Intelligence throughout the land. On the right of 
the picture, is a city, steamships, manufactories, 
schools ana churches, oyer which beams of light 
ore streaming and filling the air— indicative of 
civilisation. The general tone of the picture on 
the left, declares darkness, waste and confusion. 
From the city proceed the three great continental 
lilies of railway, passing the frontier settler's rude 
cabin and tending toward the Western Ocean. 
Next to these are the transportation wagons, 
overland stage, hunters, gold-seekers, pony ex- 
press, the pioneer emigrant, and the war-dance of 
the " noble red man." Fleeing from " Progress," 
and toward the blue waters of the Pacific, which 
shows Itself on the left of the picture, beyond the 
snow-capped summits of the Sierra Nevadas, are 
the Indians, buflalo, wild horses, bears, and other 
game, moving westward— ever westward. The 
Indians, with their squaws, pappooses, and 
•* pony-lodges," turn their despairing faces toward 
the setting sun, as they flee from the presence of 
the wondrous vision. The "Star" is too much 
for them. What American man, woman or child, 
does not feel a heart-throb of exultation as they 
think of the glorious achievements of Progress 
since the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, on 
staunch old Plymouth Bock ! 

This picture was the design of the author of the 
Tourist— is National, and illustrates, ii» the 
most artistic manner, all those gigantic results of 
American brains and hands, which have caused 
the mighty wilderness to blossom like the rose. 



No, Jt Avhsx. Passagt Ticket Memoranda. 
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No. 4 Annex.— RATES OF FARE- 



iroalm W Grand Wand, Nebraska.., 



' Norm riiUte, 

1 Sidney, 

1 Ilenver, Colt 

1 OfflonAa Sta -. n,l 

1 Pueblo, Colorado. - 

' QneTenjie. Wraailag. - 

1 (i^firniv. itutk iT.l'j. Us SlB^o trnin S!J;imv .. 

1 ciistiT i.'iiv, ■■ •■ '■ Cheyenne. 

' l)eiulH-nud. " 

1 Deadwood, " 

' I iirui.i!', Wyoming.. 

' iigilcii. lltiifi 

' S ; ,ir l,;,ke<;Uy. !■■■:■ 



' Cheyenne.. 



i: 7-.ni Krini ..ni 



i. via V. & I. K R from h>no . 



Si I 1*00, 



]Sjg| 



OUE WESTERN OOTIHTEY. 



or at leut beyond I 
braaka, which wc ant, 
lately opened up to tb 



vorld, and bq lately cr 



e, good wuier, und a Fair mipp 
beVcuui pmlrtei of the eastern 
late arc dulled with well-culli" 



and well-Mocked farm?, that met the eye of the 
traveler in every direi'imn. while on all sides may 
■ 

only In a farming region. Wheat, oats and corn, 
i-i.ikl Jusiiritiii! return*, and all kinds of frntti 
and garden vegetables Incidental to line latitude 
can be grown in prnfuston. Rarely will the (|» 
elsr Una* more ■ id more atig- 



'ar'esters. Miles aoc 
ndnlating plains. Car 
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Ill rapid succession wc 1 

Bf the "oldsettler," will 

■grain and Hi-rd- i'f Hock, 1.11 l..-y,ini! [in; 1 1 ■. . <i r nl : i r i . - ! 

■CBbin of the Hardy selllVr win. ::-,- I-.. .il^lVii I 
"-ranh..-r «■.■-!,'' ami Ij.Ti- « : ltuiia (ill v..-:ir.". will 
Arise a homo as attractive, as those wo havo left 
kehind, surrounded with orchards, giLr.l.-us mid 
»ocka. Here, t..... ivlil tin; snug -, i.),,..i.Ji,,ii-,- I.,.- 
■onrid, and the while church with In taj-Tine 
•Piw, pointing the people lo the Eilnn].; ..| liim 
JthohalhuiMliblvl. |. ■*.-.,■.! hi-chiidicu. Therein 
*eanty on t'Ttrv I . . . r . . 1 . Ti,.: w i ; ,j in-»irl- Duiv.,;- 
Jf atWisir,dili<i...|-..'ul lui.-r unil vsiririi. r, eri-,-1 
too eye at evoryBtep; and the ttnicM l".n.t i Iih«. 
*»er trod Urn:,, in ,iv .-■■;,;,: «rarcT™ h the ground 
Without crushing the life from out tome of 
«Mi emblem* oi pinil.-. Aii'i iv'.i-n .In- culing 
■bowers have rnuii'li-in-il l1hj lliirHi i-iii-(li,.jr itlifli 
Uiemorntng dew la spangling flower, vine, am 
l !>;,■_ Mi ■■:-..■ in m.ir.s i-.l'i;iLi.;t., l'i ...i.l'iil l.i.-tiilN -mm. 
of [hat spirit floating around u- whi-.-b i.'iidci: 

■ills of any city.' Lung will the memo--' ->i ; : >,!■■'. 
tojQea rcmtiir, sin j..i -.bh-.i .-li : !i.- mind of the IrBv- 
chrwho adrairaa nature In all her phases. 

For a long lion-, hnvti. I in! ;:lli:i, M ..I' ■::::, .-::.. i 
():;!.n, !■:■■.■ ■..i|>j..-i~.-d it. contain ih-j wheat-giow* 

Ion soil of the; I.: 11 ml i li-v li-.--.-n.iu-- k I i-.wn sir. 

the "Granaries of the States. * But those-gran- 
Irles " have pm.'i.-.-i ihoin.-.-K..., a nil.; -■ i.iriji.-- 
isit" If iBB mar ho allowed to use the eipresaion. 
portion of the name; 

nualiy produces a large aurpluaof wheat 

and com, which find* it-- «-.■■■ cisWui.l. with 
the advantsgea possessed by this 8tate;witha 
water-front oi" s-.-v.-r;ii ninnliid miles ona stream 
navigable tho greater portion of the year; with 
l In- jT:\:\d:-.,: mi.- ..:ni wi ili:' inn! i-.-.ht '.[.iv.-r-iB; 
in.-.-, niil-.. ■:-:- :■-!■ i. ; w::: 

unlimited water 



inufacture 

doeanotst 

great family of States. 



will be 

In her high ri 



boyhood days of that reliable i.iiil hi-lily n- 
ipeclable individual, the "Oldest inhabi- 
tant" of any apodal locality in the "Eastern 
Statea," it haa formed the heading— in large or 
■mall caps — of nearly every Sawipapa mom 
which ehrouieled tho fact that Borne family had 

packed their household goods and god" .-i|.. 

gooda) and left their native land of woods, rucks, 
churches and athool-honses, to seek a home 
:,. al nrairlea of tho ~ 



;rn Territories was admitted aa a 
WZa, but whe 



Jakes, and east n( ami ...,!■.;•. -in uu;i ;in- M.i.r-if -i'.i i 

the savage, Ihe wild beast, and all unclean things 

m. h-siH.Mjfi.iJ i:-i,.- ■-.>;. i-.-H Iniinbiiant." 
But our hardy [.i ■ .-n^.-rj j,s,.^,-d i!„- in,bi.-„ii, 
and the West receded i..-!r.i--- :::-sr advance. Mia- 
sonrl was peopled, mul ilii Kiiiher of Waters be- 

i-arnii :ln: eri.en run sii.-.l I,; -.iiu-ay ,.f a mighty ,-i-,m- 

ond newly mud.: .st.it--- -.i!i-..ti I . . . 1 1 . - - i, ; ,i,i:.-.. 

tin- liniiil- .-I lite hiinh pioneers. 
fli-.ii. in. 1 . -.. liLitn.ls .MMiigrin, Minnesota, 

MI..I l,-| III-.- I 111:- ..1 ,:i.i:..|;,i...ll vl;i;-il In, I. I; I In- 

wi. :,..-,: its,., si.,. i. .,-.-.: I...-.,-.;. <•,-:. ted [he ll..i :;y 
MiiiiM.'i:.-. ,11. .1 n.-tilred si In.. ;.!.■■ lil iii l.i|..-uii 
lii.i ii (nis.-1'.i ii-...- in n:.l...-...lnig ll.i..' rich viillfvn 
■' -.rairk-Bof Neljlar-ka, whidl - 



ii""£,!.l'' ivlA- Ii in'S l,-i: ; . 
-,-nllii, liilc -ii ,-niigr:i!u.n i 

ie'numbe"comprlsii- -"-■■ ' 



■ ;i,l.i;--..j 
loll. Then 



joyol- 

ii l niiii.jiiin, 

"s'.i'.l.-.l'l..- 






tsi. 



I. followed, and, later, 
lo.anu ami we imvu Dakota, Idaho, Mm, - 
.■anliiiigLin;. I tail, Ari/.oiin, andSewMei- 
riluri.:s, in nay ti.jtliiag of Alaska, waiting 
.: win ii tln-v ion shall be competent to odd 
lin-ir us.,...-- i.. ill. [•)!! mi lnjinir and enter the 
Union on an equality with the others. Thus we 

jt.kiiI In- - Vat Wi-'-i" .if i,i-Uay has become 

far removed from iln- « -.^t ..( u,i;- ( i--,>v t -v, is -,tti - 
years Biio, uu-1 ivini. if i:nw ii.. ,.-. in.ral portion of 
;,ll|-,-,,l,l,r i ,,i,,.v,-altl, v.in- th.ni V.,- J.;ir, J.\i,- »;,/. 
All i- Clians'-il i- i..j ■.!,..■ :si:-,i.i-,;;i.-s-i, d 
wnv..-h„nlii- l-':„.iiiiit.iii-..!iii ij-siir tin their huBoms a 
iim-'iv siisiL ,-1,-sldilv uii-r-.-i •Ii,.: .; ,-i u 1 1... -.-ir, 
rhihsi, ,i:.!-s:si. Aiis-iralia, lis-.- Siiii-.hvich Islands, 
rjt.ni:.!! A m. ,rt. ,..!,■ hi Mi. s Orient .treat our doors. 

A rich, powerful, imriLlloiisi c. is kui, cumprising 
t'-.t.-.s stsiirs., Inia nr;-..ii. w-l.,-;-..s Ii ut a few years 
since the Jeauit missions among the savages wen 
tho only marks olciviliialion. And all over the 
once unknown waste, amid tho coay valleys and on 
tho broad plains, arc the scattered humes uf Ihe 
hardy and bravo pioneer huBbundmen ; while the 
bleak mountains— ouca the humu or the savage and 

wild bistiBt, the deep gnlcti,-", I u ...... :;■ -.- tu. \ ■ i ris-. 

are illuminated with the perpetual lires of the 

" f ill:; I'll iliac. .'-," !|if f!l'_-l.|' i'i.k. > 1 1 : . - i. i ilii [I 

.|M!l.;i,..-. : sit.i..!r i .,rHiii!i 1 !s,iii,.l I i::..;..l h!u-ts, 

ail le!l Hi 1 the pri-s.-mce oi il,e aiilii-r, ami tins 
-!rc;ili^..lw.sali.li ,■:';;,-!■ sii- -.:.'!:■ Ilnwlng lnloour 
iisili iiu.l i.nli-i-.- -,:i- r:ii>i(i:y i,,cf..:i,siii;.; K.r, .■ is-t. in 



and from the Mexica 



md the Jp»- 

■ ■:■'■'.. !-l!il>- 



.I'vi-.iiiiiii.i: j.iu.i. OiL-y iv l 
impunity hv lii-i'V-.-iU.,^ 



life plan of security, and this could not bo accom- 

Jlllfli.d "■'. I. "II ■ "ttiJliT, Ml', r. .el (I CllfUJiiT in.-i.li" 

wh,i would Kl»dly avail 

Ibeninl-.e-i nf tlit' i.jiLK.rli r i i r v l.i I"'-— ■*>■ ii fr>.:i; 
farm or reach tbo gold tlehlH of too Wert. The 
railroad and telegraph.— twineisteraof c hrltlntli a 
—were talked oi, tint old fnfties shook their beads 
la tbeplentilude of their ivifdom, piously crossed 

tlieui-clv.'l. I eiioni.-.j willj :, fir In. - ;;rii.»r. tl.eir 

money bags, when Young America daiert broach 
inn inbject, "No, Fir, no; Hie tiling id totally 
absurd; Inipracllcable.fiir; don'ttalkany more of 
Bnch nonsense to mo," they would reply, as they 
i eliurch or totbeiratock 
Kainulingiii ■■. . ■ ■ latter occu- 

pation. Bui Young America did not glvoup to 
thli theory or accept lip 
and u the counties of n. 

psndcd under the mighty tide of immigration, 
they clamor- 1 '■■ 



' Cove 












HTllil'tl 



red band of War— ofHebcliou-pointedout toittbo 
stern necessity of securing, by iron bands, the fair 
dm nil of tho Won from foreign ordomes- 

14 ot withstanding that Benton, Clark, and others 
had Jong urged the necessity and practicability of 

accrue to the country fromits realiisslion, tho idea 

lound r-, ■...,' wiih bin few of our wise lcglHlatori. 
■i- ■ :.■■ kiiowleilgotbateven the 

loyal State ol Gaiifiiriii.i »» in Hunger of being 
.liiiiud.iiii .1 by tli. is.: in (.jmmand, and tamed over 
i-i lb.; i ii* i j _ .-rn.- - ll .11 s r-_-ljt-l l,,r.:c wag forming 
In Teiaa with tbe FaeUt 
point; that foreign and .'■■ 
iliu-.Ji;' .d tho dismemberment of tlin Union into 

i lie fei:.ee.iiildn;ir [lali.mal S.i;u,n '■ <■■ liie ie-.-ni [La- 
bility of the scheme ao earnestly and ably adyoca ted 
by Sargent of Callfornlaand his able Co ad) n tors in 
tbenoble work. To this threatened in\ii*-i.ni of 
mil- W.'ric-ni posaeB»ionn, what had Government to 
offer for successful defense! Nothing but a few 

■ ■ 
and thenntaught militia of this Pad lie cna«t. I"n- 
dcr this pressure was tho charter (r* I 
may truly be said tint '/.■■ 
by ihe grandeit eanHi-at of | ..-..-.■ 

■■■.;. Ihe iireasiire of the ro- 

■ .- . :,.■ . . , 

■ . jli the American people hail born 

noortanceol a speedy (ninth 



since tho discovery of goh 

riji to i lib- n mi; i be old, vacin; rumors ot Darren 
desflrtB, dark, deep, and gloomy gorge.*, ir- m. i,!- 
■..i-.v.i-'vd. euow-riad ■■■ 
savage, made thu idea seem preposterous Even 

them to tho contrary; nor yet tbe reports of the 
d mapped a feasible route 
.Lake City. And it la worthy of remark, 
" -3 follows v,ry cloisely 

Practical* earnest men, disabused the minds of 
regarding the impracticability ol tho 
- "• ' *-d became a national ue- 




itivo whirls Its long train, filled 

pleasure seekers, through that 

a few years ago, was but a dim, 

land, composed of chaos, and 

- ■- render tlyat cb.a- 



n InhMpltabla "(id in 

— ,J eaIto 

JgOnMkLtlU 

in Deaett" pro 
n camion ami iitiiiu a succession of viflenu cii ! j 

■■ ■ 
: ■!.■ ■ .. ■ i- li- 
the changes through which our conn'-" v " 

ending of ourproudo-t nut inn:, I civ 
one. Vb live in a fast age : thege 
to-day was the tornado ot lifty year 
In noting tho history of tho Contir 
we must speak of the attempts in 
which had been made by other part.ii 
through her able and liberal iBgisli 



south we st, via Kollo, Bpringf 
Galena district), and along the Jin 
sixth parallel to Santa Wo, New 
Santa Fe, to San Francisco pr"" 
-- -ndnad- 



■■■■■■.■■ . ■ .. 



■"'l-i'i 1 



_ ...and Cen tin I riudB, ti.'xlrw-l lilt 
mthem. Passing, as it did. i---»- 
iltLtrn, biiBtilo territory. G oven 
r protect it In itB construct 
eutly the work was Bospi , . 



I road from Utile Hock, to connect with the^ 

■■■-.- 
e hundred and second degree of longitude, an 



i charter was grant _ 
OrjEBniEB.tion at the Pacific Bail- 
vldent. ai * 

■ 



fiirii; 



r«a«f— Tbe 

West, and the intervening Si 

■ . 
to imply to the Government. 
nreawcrodevlscilc 
supposed impregnability of the Itocky MoUDtalns, 

ciiused n hesitancy even then on the part of Ol 
enerselic neonlo to commence the great work. 1 
through vast tracts L 
bywonderlng.hofitila 



I'tbei 



lltti'Iiipt to 

■ 

..■■ .,:'l 
:: 1,6:1,. 






nada; to scale (he 



, tho u 



n the fl'rstday 



objoctioi 
scheme, and in 1 Boa Congress passe' -- 
was npprovoil by President Lincoln 

:■.'■ : 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised the use 

■ :..-■■■■■■ 

. icrt An in -t to aid In the con-imc- 
. 
souri Hlvcr to the Pacific Ucean, and to mam to 
the Government the use. of the same for postal, 

■ i 1 other purposes." 

land enant—The Government grant o( 
bind-, in i In- ..■■■ .ii n nib. niii bi.-l.-.ioy, a- jitiiij ruled. 

.■■.■■: ■ ■■ ■■■■.-. 

■ 1 each mile of the road. B 

icramento. ThiB 



.A. isr jst ;e ;x-.. 



as follows : Union Paciflc, 1 



1,395,104; Central Fa- 
seen the Union and 

rmliMH ago. o g - 

aclded upon as the 

ene its thin i i i-.'-iLri':s 
per cont. bonds fn aid of the wort, i>raunatfld a „ 
I [,;[:,.,«■,: (it itf i-M-iih. |„„-:j,,n „r (he road, |1B,- 
(00 per mile: form,! m - L , 1 1 1 1 . - u 1 1. |.o-ii...,. 

Man Mrinfle,' ' ° r ° mOUn * UOn * P ° 
Tim I iiii'u Pact no Railroad Co.bnllt63S 78-100 

miles, for which Ihev rn-.iv i! JIB.OOO per mile:; 
^ mMWOOO miles at t3J,i»)oi>i-r mile; lliu tnilus at 

•""lOOpermlk-. nijiSiin L 'iiiiitiil>.fS-5.iiri,0li'. 

,, i:.m[r!il E'a.-j'li.- Ifi.il:-. .!iiU.'o. BUIU7 1B-100 
sat (lo.OOO per mile; Wii :U. 100 miles at M3.- 
ermlle; 15" miles at JlS.ltOO pet mile, making 
»l of 125,885.1 ». 
o total mbsldlea for both roads amount to 



Coat of ronnlrnrlion. mall-rial, (■ 

:.] ll.,M:..[iHru,Mi..[i«f [Ii.'"!lo|.|i:lo. IIiit..: 
tacd abool 800.01*1 tun* ..f iron nils. i.iiii.mi 



TH ,,f,awoil lumlior laiardH for l.dildilli;, l.mi 
>r trestloB, bridgee.cte. Ball mutiny ill.' (« 
8 road With equtiuiielit.it cnuipli'lt.' In' that Li 
■ firat.claaaroadKISliis.mii, per mil.! and m 

tbe enm of tl*»,4i«,9O0 as the approximate 



i world at large, 
Pimply (rum tlio fat r. thai it. ..... mod :o ::■■. ;< n j. ; Ji 1 1 j l_' 

we miolit 6iiv «..i::i|lior./,n'i/i»|-';fi"t.i- 
the lucatcul utile ndmiilaooe to 'ill could admit of 
no pouiUt doubt . « i: conli a id fi:r---! vi - in :in- 
riu-Lllv ■■ aliiiiL! .■- 1 -. ■ ■ 1 1 1 ii»ii In I do \a--t cMi'iiliii' riili 

mineral. Bur iti.li.ural nn.; ,.-:■■.;■. in I- .'.■initiy . ■ l - ■ n j ■ -il 

Up- U VII" I iiilhilL-v V' ll'i.'l I ■ : L ■ L tloleioh.li! li,!ef! eol.- 
siilol--ti :i(>r!/i!:if. Vn h.ivii ji.,'. iilcd OBI., Blep by 



ta« i.isi tiaie „I U,iua. Japan, and Ibo Orient 

rouiil tlow ill its liaa.ii. cMlum:; and.nunlly, 
that its importauce to 1.1:.! minor. Ii_.|k-i'l:ij|-!.l!^i., 
et.icaiai-i.r. lli.i (iinvrnmi'iii.imd the world St 

'l r . tfii.F-e v. 'in are (■■ .1.1 hi -.;:i l.i- L-i'ii milling abont 
the Paciflc. railroad, and lor-.... she hi-tury of rlsu 



1 .-mm. lit !■■ il.i'in:.- ''I I!- il. ill. in:- 1 1,,. o :'. ,r, . 

n. Ibecitenlof I hi; other hid I l.v way of a loan,' 1 

ftirniii. i:.a»e i.iUl; ■ ■' it is not ni|i|i,n-<-d tj:.ir in 

tlio iir.t ii,-i.Hi.\t)!iM'iil!i|.:inv hi. I i',:;ri ;-.- (!,■■ 

: " Mr. Wliitr faid: "i nuikr- 
itacentof these advances ivil! 
ir do I Ihitii; it di'Hirabh- that 
thlB road la to be the highway 



rofesi 



o thai 



oad con 



vuljW -L ;.■•!..;, ill. ilv Submit 

Fartniu Brief.— On the i-i): dav of Uar.-h 
>■!■;, b. (or.: 111..- ,h :.!(■■!■ '■■!■ ill..- b--M.-: ■:,- i-:r!!..;id 
vaa granted, while the country wll IB I he midst of 
i civii war, at a time. t,„i. when I'.iridgn war waa 
iiii.i ! l.i Hi in,! nl - !!-■ i Trent nffcir '■•■ovo.i i-mr im- 
iconntry wa- -L.-ai,.iin:ev.i-i- iii.vv... 
— ■ capital, vmifii tlhj 
'rraanofthe 



_„. national cxisn'iice, a.. 
rilitli'iiit, Mr. !. , ani;..ti{-l!. of 1', 



Inltlee. I 



the 



(See Congruiiiiiial (V.vv, [ 
sr:ii r...n-ress),BBld: 

"Thoroad is a m-r.-^ltv tu Ihf- 1, oven 
IStheGovnrnliii.'liT ilinl ii- ai-kia-i itiill 
ltaliBta to bnild tag road. Gentlemen 



c i;;iiirti 



b Impression that It Is 






nation.' 

.he n™ 
, 3d i 



, M» 



«(7obs 



II. ■:..■■.- Wili-.ui, from Mass., eald: 
" I Klve no i.-ri. iciiii; v..i. :a (.'iving away either 

Tii.-.ro-v nr luiiii. I u .1 K-,nii*!i«i.inii.i« I.i.ii.i 

lli.|-...id.ai..; .io it in., ft i ):■-: rl .lili'. i. ml i.hinii I 

: ad 1 1 -a i:,t:ii ii.inj for inv ooiintry. What are 

;,■:..■"•.">! ii:- il >..orii in .ip.>iiing a railroad 

:..i.i" ti.oi-.oiitr.il r.-jionsoi tlili- t-.in'iiin-Tii. Hint 
-li.il r..|iVo--t 111,: ]..-..|. !.-.■;■ I lie Xlai.il.- anil I'a- 
.!!:■.-. and hiiol !,.-!,.;. ii, it : Nolhing. A» to the 
lauda, I don't grndee thetn." 

Id. .;.■!! [.'■ ■;..!■!-.- (no v .iii-i- So ii a: or SI ,• ,.ii, I. lioia :l;i 

•- -"road, said in his re- 



.: I '.!*. S 



n of our Pucirtc 



;— waa over «,000,OW"per annum, and this 

""•"'The coat, since the completion or the road, la 
the annual iuioi'esl. "- [n l,i, I, inch. do.- all the 
branches— Kd.] -f.k-inv.l^t- to which must bo 

loidod -Inilf 1!n: i !,nr.;o- fur BorvioeH |i..Tfona.!ii 



:■ i-oni|.:.m-. ah./.i'l Ji.]. 



'- This calculation Is upon the basia that none 
the interest will ever be repaid to the United 
ates, eiccpt what !a paid by the aervioea, and 



if the Treasury as In* 
ioplalna,ui 



theact of March 



3, JS49; of the Increased mail facllltli 

i . nt inn or Indian ... , ai-.-. of ih" iinTiaseataine or 
I'll' .:■: Iiiiii:-. id' I'.-, d.-voli.pia.i.t .,: rl;..- t o.i and 
noil niii.o-i.f Wvoniii,;-. an.lt Ho gold and silver 
mi.:..,, of M-v.i-Lrt and I'ii.i.; of The value of the 

r..ad in ilMiniai.o.ial ],.,lnl of view in n I di.'.int: 
H o I i: ..'I ■! in ..■ ill!, tin', 

Asia; and, above ali. in cementing the Union and 

fin :.i-iiuo/ «-.-(■ ii ri iv in tin; - v..- nt. of foreign wars ." 

Reiin -uilior that the Government by charter ei- 

ii.-i.il -, 1-ii. !:;.■■ i: r..;: ai. - -i:..ii.d ,.,iro .!.-.■ ■..■!;■ 



A^srnsTEis 



.Irtia paying 

uli amount of bond*. 
if It cnti the Government, before the 
completion of (lis Pacific railroad, accordl 
Mr. Stewart, "over t8.bJt).!MXi per annum. 
i-uta'tty incrtatirig " bov 
•• Could li be less iban si 
P Should tbe figures bo ma 

tuieti. |iri!i:-'i!^ I" lS:n. iu itju -'-IBII V.iiir.i- 

.__. tbs Hut' *r*i " 
panics were compel] 



itsd baton 

■. Bftei ttifl Qoi 






uenlly. to the « 



(lulhlt.'fillK: 



few of the advantages or 
a Government, eutCcon- 

rllories on the lineo 



The States and Tai 
Colon and Central Pacific ranrosas. 01 
ai.elv tributary n> ii, contained a popi 
1*W, of only BM.3M, with BE! miles ol 

' 32 miles ol railway. This iuhs copoor 

contained a population, according lo tbe 
census of 1ST", of 1,011,1*71, and was encompassed 
o( t.-le.-rapb lines anil 4,191 

capital of |3»3,TSO,000. Add 10 ilio alcove ibe 1m- 
menae amount of capital invested— iu qnsrta 

I tttnti dmlopmtnt of mines, 

and otber resources of tbo conn try, within the 
mmeten years— then should wu brine all tbo fig. 
. ;.- .1 ■■ ■ ■ ■■■> i lime-, me i^reml tola! 

would In; c.ii!![nii-:iri\<:lv un u-ri midline romance. 
Where, but a few years ago, ihe buffalo and 
other game roamed in coumless thousands, ami 
ih.: Hiinij.-.- skulked in the canyons, and secret 
1 -'-"ng-pluce", where tbey could ponnce out, un- 
rel upon tbo einlt-raut; tbe hardy pioneers 
■ .. 

<ratlon, by laying down their liven In the 
o of advancing, civilization, now are to bo 
hundreds of thousands of hardy emigrants, 
their horsea, cattle, sheep, and domestic ani- 






l tine 



egardto "giving away Ibe lands 
Ibe public domain,'' etc.. whit 
._. Sovemmci.i br gf ring, 
road company for receiving grants of land la a 
ol this road, are very surprising in view of tbe fot 
w - *-n>nld like to know what tl 
of the so railroads would 1 

sellanyl Conld tl 



We won id 



■ 



-..■II ; 



ml NeJ 






would cost their surveyors and 
gars while surveying and loo 
When ibe Pacific road con. mene 
a land office in Colorado, Wy 
Ulah.or Nevada, and only one. 



On the olbe 




in, The Hl|ll Scho.il I 
illustration of which *■- — 






It Is 171) feet lung and SO (Wt <r 



TIi.j 1) 



■■■■- 






- isa w 



stantial manner, 

lu deal en. and finish ihroughc 

illV. r-lipt-riors 111 the wt'.-ieru c 

Thia High School has a co 
same name, In the city of Or 

newspaper—" a repository of re 

journal of education"— conld be ca. 

" The flwh School" is, as the qi 



aaya, poems, faahi. 
id high school re 



correspondence, and editorial rt 
live questions of the day, make i 
as a family journal, and ■pedall 
young ladies and gem lumen. S< 
is ever allowed to appear In its 
primed on fine book paper; price 

So. 7 ansa. First Straun " ' 
Tbe ill miration, given on page Iu was di_... 
engraved from itm .■:!.■' mil I'mii m» in itie i., 
Bionof tbo Conned leu 1 Historical S - " 
■■.■],[,.:-, muh mi liKi-nmioii Train on II 

and HudHiiii It. It. from Albany to St. 

N. T..inlH31, the first steam" iniir, In .* 
The engine was the "The John Hull," ii_, 
from England, as well as the engineer, 
Hampton, "eipressly for this road at Ian 
ponse." Qor cylinder was &% inc 1 - - " 

stroke, wheels 4« feet. The boilen. 

copper lubes, five feet long, lour inches in d 
i.-r. Connecting rodsare worked on J — 
ailc. Weight of euginece 



;:..■ i 






:i I:!,.: iiip i. 






the country. M :■■■. -ideot of tbe 

Union Pacific K. H., Itaeems, was one of the ad- 
venturoiis few. Hero Uf-:».<<; 

parlson with !he Improvements of the present day. 

No. 8 Annss. The Hadnine Tree— 

This peculiar tree can be seen In many parts 

of California, pnriLi-.iii.rlv :.- :; i~i . . r : ;. nee- 

' ' -(in the 



in- s-rniiualiy 



has a nrigbt salmi... ... 

darker, until, at Ibe shedding tl 
year, the bark la quite, dark. 

The Hanzanlta.. which means 
lleiil.lil.-.-'aHiniillHiirub, also a] 
is found along Ibe foot-hill ranges ol unmai 
The root Is very tough, flue grained and polie 
vt-rv t».-!i!iuu.lllv. Miinv liu.J huiss, and banii _ 
for canes, umbrellas and parasols are made from 
the root of the Mamtanlta. 

So. O Anbex.— "The Hand-book ofWyomine 
andUuiile.lo flic. Black Hill, and ILil" Horn '' 
siioiis." by Itdbt. K. Strahiini, Ewj,, Cii-ven.... 
Wyi.iiiinL', iaTT. Thisli n !■■ 
depcrihing a new and intensely Interesiint re 
glon at this time. Mr. 81 

the conn try he describes, and in thu ir,it p.gi-j 
will bo found— an unusual thing Ihesc days— a vaat 
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ilroad, a 



corara, 73 centa. Sold 

tory of all the cities. 
a llneofthe Union Pa- 



ksks. 1 



be bold hl« dead body. She bad ridden 



links, Colorado, Wyoming 1 

lou. collected and imbllsbud for i 

[Ume.tif J.M. Wolfe ,0>imlia. r*rlBflja.M. i 

is desiring correct Information of this new , 

re commend this work for its valuable ' , 

ition ol soil, climate, population, fie. J 

[or It to Thoh. Gibson. Dealer In Real ' 
*c. Omaha, Neb.— For an additional 

looks worth buying, see Anhkxgi. ; 

10 Abmoi. Jaek Blade— Virginia ) 

nvcr, Halt Lake and California road, I 
B laid out and kept by the notorious 

*,-. „K„ waa i V | Blon . - 






.only a 



with n£ 






the old C 



. from 



. . sed that Blade wi 

g of desperadoes who Infested the coun- 1 ' 

nlngoffstock from the emigrants, and ap- |] 

do,\avmg. It 'la said, killed thirteen man. I c 
t of his exploits, east of the mountains, I 
wanton and cruel murder of Jules Burg, I 

la n a*qnBrrt* V wilh"ju°cs B iu 18Sl, B whlc1i l 
n a eh.ottng scrape, wherein Slade was . I 



k Made, the desperado, waa 
n ne nien — "With hie hoots on. 11 
I Annix. Boulder Canyon— Thin 
stratlon-No.4— la noticeably wildr" 1 — 

lctlvo of surprising scenery. Oi 
the lofty walls, from 1,000 to 8,1)00 mi ui 
heir sides covered with verdure, save In 
i ere the rocks stand forth In naked hold- 
hriiuen the raimn rushes a noisy and 
enhance the atlreo- 

i distance of fifteen 

! i beholder. 

it from 



1 break the solitude. 
e points ol special li 



" Falls' 

he North Pork 



t, rises the "Doi 



aey are reached by a roman- 
mtaln side. 

lanyon, and nearly encircled 
e.' r a solitary and majestic 
andred feet In height. The 



and employes of Blade's 
—'d Sprit- — ■■■' 



"for ( 



I on tin 

. laeoyec 

a the North 



I, commonly known as "the Devil's left 
lo have rightfully tarnet 
The place where this trage 



1 Sprit 



oelte Hcf 






;lng from the coach h* fbat-d 
n a coral, In such a poaltion 
irfectiy lu'luleea. Siadeshot 
roes, taking care not to kill 
time In a most fearful man- 



cll Jules Just where ho was going to hit 
ling that he did not Intendto kill him 
itery; that he Intended to torture him to 



Is brutal sc _ 



hoi blew 



itake Juli ... . . 

old demand the drinks en his bloody 



he was forced to dee. From 
i Virginia City, Montana, where 
prey upon society. The pcoplu 

„;,__, T nse tor his find or 

had become insup- 



lountry had 
tad after hit 



ample or how man can utilise the sublime scene rj 
of nature, and make even the canyons— which, 
struggling, have worn through almost lmpene- 
mlte-tbe medium of eommnnlcaOon be- 
tween regions that had once seemed almost Im- 
penetrable. 

by almost Incredible engineering skill, the bed 
for the railroad waa cut out of the wall of solid 
granite, beside which flows Clear Creek; following 
its sinuosities, with the creek thundering below, 
and the walls of overhanging rock towering aloft 
to the height of from 1,500 to 8,000 feet above the 
road. If you want lo see nature In all her wild 
sublimity, and art as the triumphant utilizer 
of her varied resources, you need not visit the 
AlpsorApenlnes, but go and see the grand scen- 
ery of Clear Creek Canyon of Colorado. See 
page S9. 

No. 18 Amrax. Snow IMffllcultlen The 
Central Pacific Company commenced the erection 
of snow- sheds at the same time with their track- 
laying over the Blerra Nevada Mountains, and 

■■"■- '■ ""- *— - their trains have never been 

as long as on many roads In 



. result has 

delayed as oils .- „ .- .... ..... 

.be Eastern States. The deptha of bl 

'.he necessities for snow-sheds over the Sierra* 
Aero jfcnoum, and could be guarded against, but 
further to the eastward, over the Kocky Moun- 
tains, on the route of the Pnion Pacific, no such 
necessity for protection again" t anow was thought 
to exist; hence the blockade of February and 



as was thought by 

Sriftfng snow, by the erectiun of snow-fences and 
snow-sheds at every exposed point, nut. vtvt-*t^.-&.- 
ler of 18TI-3 ynnesf \zs>m wa <& oisusoA— isa 
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hmrJ-nf Bevcrily. This 



■ 



:i passenger Bnil fi.-laljt tnl'lic, i 
'urouipeny alarge ai ■ 



:::":: 



kM ihw road open. Bui tho lesson taught wo 
good quo In enabling ths company to take si 



tjjaliint ill nonlbU conltogenclei 
which IhclMiiJoiii, byralslng L 

' ■ ■ 
■ 

I'm i!..: " UuiiMi " lii-tu nr-,- nuuui aj miles, and 
In no in arable snow- lances. 

\n. 14 Abwei. Garden of the «od*- 
ThU large Illustration, nnmber five, is a bit of 
nature, amniig tbe wondera of the country where 
111* located. Ih tbe iJUtuot 

W,k'l " 

; ^ 

ruriiiu- Tl,l, 



p. with 11* •aglet, nearly 60,000 in 

pd, and measures over 1.200 II .. 

n all the angles. Be large illuitroioi 



1 nitration. No. i, i« described, tin page 9 
ook. It will be unnecessary to repeat it tie 
No 17 Assm. Henorira of Fart I 

Briilsrr— which were handed to he by on; ol 
"to wu with tbe first party ot til- 
ed at the place w' * 

"■"Early In Ibe winter or 18W. on tbe SJdof So- ' 
— -ere blowing colri*nd_b'^ ' 



\«. IS a«ki. mtmltm Capitol of Call- 

- —-> of tbe Ural object! 
when approaching iSac 



j from t 
_.rk. Tbo building . 
■ blocks, bounded by loth i 



- Tbe grounds form three ter- 

■ .-'■iiivb each other, Mid con- 
■ . 
laid out, and colored; with a beau' I 

closelv ahavenbyth - ' 

to rpl anted wltb a bra 



Hi front ia towards lOih il 



wUitBddadwttfl 



ntiifli 



tin lenjrtb. Approaching it from this point 
ay regard it u a groat central building, from 
rl>ea the lofty dome, and having on each 



rgo wing. A ilight of granite step 

feet high by fwieet in wldin, loads to a front 



a niuiu, ivwi kua front pnr- 

through which. Bud a large 

■ 

centers and from thin, In each story, ball*, ele- 
gantly arched, extend throngb t hi- front and wings, 
the ritaleomccB being on either -' '- 
flguroi ornament 
Tbe eel - ■ 



■ Is Btanding, 



inVVl,'. 



.i.-:i- u! 



side. Five female 
: 



■,■:.- and mining. 
, oftho building are 



ib wings foi 

flmliB of the building form, respectively, the A»- 
oeinbly and Hcnato chambers, tbo former being- 
UlxTi, andthe laiterNilK. In da real canter, I 
circular projection or flu feet diameter forms i!-. 
Slate Library. Tbe flrslstoryof BSfeetia ofwhito 
granite, from neighboring quirrlea, ar J '- 
mounted by acoralcoofThe aame, A 

■iri.-isBarronndBdbyanopen 
balcony, which la supported by 81 fluted Con* 
thian colnmni and an equal nnmberof pilaster! 
\bovo thia balcony the body of the dome i- su) 
ported by ao equal number of ornamental pitas 
tern. From these rises tho great metallic doini 

■ ■ -■ | J of thi- dome in turn rise 13 fluted 
Corinthian pill, 
small dome, am 
of California. 
Thn whole Interior is one solid mass of iron and 
iry. Tbo dome of the Interior rotunda, which 
mli and hrirb work, is exceed- 

■llivl..!:. imd,-r 



with a significant i 



surrounding Biid?or 
JO'.-, bntBotUBtW 
■ridding with the if- 



ittached to tt, built by the ac 

anded by a email redonbt ai_ 

dt/Htt pierced for three ;li- pound moon- 



d tenth Infantry, second drago 
nlea of the fouith artilk-rv. 

I.Kiiiir.d "f RngildiiT'lMiTUTa 

■ ■ 
; , .. 

e Hour" 



ms.andfonr con- 
Suit LiEC CllT. 
tbo seventh, un- 
ml dragoon*, ua- 



. - Williamn, entered Hrjdger 

November, and established a camp 

of tho supply triiin accompanying i 

numbering at least ISO wagoni 

laved h) the heavy snowB, entire . _ .. 

command, and forced to encamp about 



ii' leparated Iron 
ncamp af— ■* - 

<e streama ar. 
sl,riBiugnoar8< "' * 

:n i-f in u'.-- iioilu oi llridger.] 
rt'ljili) cibcuTiijied ihi.T.-, j ps-*- 



:,;,,i 



jd, and foi 



1 the so-called W 



r,_i, g!n, 



j of Mormon 

.Bsisted by oi 

dablo leader of tl 



id by the i 



rounded the trains In the dart; hours of tbe Eight, 

escaping to give the alarm. After taklug tho 
arms and equipments from tbe men, they gave 
them a very flrnlleti amount of proviaious tolaai 
:ii< o through to Lcnvenworth, Kansas, allowing 
ill. i-i u-. lb..- b-.i'." -I' E', e :.■■;!■! uf cm lie (or i*iiuty 
men, and then started them off In tbe wildemeu 
to reach that place— about l-OOOmiles diBtint— 
with no weapons other than their pocket knives 
with which lo protect themselvei 
diaus, or to procure game wb.. 
supply of provisions should bed 

After accomplishing this soldierly, hue 

it, the Mormons set lire to the train, 

' tbey could not carry 

■ -toe* wttate*- 

theii luces M 

in that despoded 

reached iha mh ta 

ige, and itarraUqa 



when their limited 



■ :.-■.:■ 



lurnlng up everything which the 
way, aud retreated, driving the t 
ihllo those left to Btarve turned 



bvi. s v. 




party, only tight or 

ilnishlng the crnel work beptu*bv the 

n reached Leavenworth 

he sad iniellieeuce of the 



.■: ..■ ■ 



.well t 
roof { 



bctght. 



ations, and, to add to 



e eipedltion had nearly 
laving but a few head in 

couimandlostoverSOOhead 
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t» one night; the horses andmulos dying In about 
as equal ratio. Before reaching Bridget, the 
dragoons were compelled to leave, their saddles, 
which Iter burled in the enow, the horsea being 
■sable to carry them. The animals were com- 
pelled to subsist on sage-brush, tor two-thirds nf 
the time, and then, to obtain this flbroua shrnb, 
they were compelled to remove snow several feet 
deep. The men had no other fuel; no waler only 
aa they melted snow, for three weeks before. 
leaching Brldgor. 

"When the newt arrived at the camp that the 
balna were destroyed, the troops immediately be- 
san to forage for anything that was palatable, well 
Snowing that no supplies could, reach them be- 
fore late in the spring. The enow waa then, on an 
average, from six to Beven feet deep, and the gume 
had mostly left the hills. The rations were Imme- 
diately reduced one-half, bnt even this pittance 
failed on (he 28th day of February, when one-quar- 
ter ration per man was leaned, being the last of all 
their atorea. Two 100-ponnd sack* of flour were 
secured by Major E . H. 8. Canby, who gave for 
them $300 In gold. They were placed In his tent, 
which alood where the old flag- staff now stands, 
tad lie supposed his treasure secure. 

"Bat thai night a party of men belonging to 
Company I, loth infantry, commanded by Lleuten- 
ant Marshall, made a coup d'etat on the tent, 
palling out the pine and throwing the tent over 
the astonished Major, bnt securing the Boor, with 
which they escaped In the darkness, and suc- 
--'*—■ in hiding It about a mile from camp, In 






the matter ended for the 1 
guard mount, the Major < 
search among the tents fo; 



■this Inability 1 
f they could obt 
nswered in the 



eight of so 

asked the m< 

"The severity of the suffering; endnred by the 
Mi naarly demoralized them, still they went out 
foraging, dragging their wasted forms through the 
■now with great difficulty. Some would meet 
with success! n their hunts at times ; others would 
wit. The mules and horses were either killed and 
eater, by the men, or died of cold and hunger, 
which loft them without the mesne of supplying 
their camp with wood, only as they hauled ft 



i did i 



b * a^rffiteHoa 



-, 19*8, the quarters * 

— - .large e 

_, _ .hapel, ho 

re, guard house, etc, 
'^The Foorthof July, 18tB,was duly observed 



lng a chapel, hospital, antler's 



was raised in the 

. . „ ;he flag hoisted by 

prayers said by Major Uatlin. 

--■ember, IBM, a large trail ' 

ilng great Joy among the 

?** 



' of the parade ground, the flag hoisted by 
Canby, and prayers said by Major Oat" 
i the Md of September, IboB, s large trail 



..--, e long trains of snp- 

piles died through the place on the war to Bait 
lake City. 
Bio. IH Amm. Hanging Hock. Utah. 

-Bee description on pane 119 of this book. 
No. 19 Assn. Steamboat Boek— Thi 

arge illustration, No. 6, is one of many beautiful 
dews to be seen while passing through Echo end 
Weber canyons, Utah. From our point of view 
the appearance of Steamboat Rock is exceedingly 

perfect. The lines (seams In the rocks) ru 

raUyuplorStt>or400feet,M- J ' 



orthy of the mlgl 
tone, and the shii 



lands In 






Twenty oi thirty 
It five or all mile 

it with wood,hL_ ,. ..„ 

hanled its own wood, thus securing a daily supply. 
Some days a stray creators would be slain by the ' 
bnntars, and there would be rejoicing In the camp 

" Early in the spring of 1898 most of the men ds- ' 
period for Salt Lake City, leaving companies B. ' 
Dand K, of the 10 Infantry, and company F, 7th 
Infantry. Twenty-seven men from each company 
were detailed to go to the pineries, 85 miles away, 
to cut timber wfih which to erect quarters. On I 
arriving in the pinery, they found an old saw mill 
and race, which had been seed by the Mormons, 
and everything convenient bnt the necessary ma- ■ 
chlnery. Luckily the qoarter-msster'u department I 
had the required machinery, and soon they hsd a 
■aw mill la good running order. fly the loth of 



r Umbers apart. 
o. SO Ahum. Paddy Hilcw' Hide- 
Mile, or "faddy." as he was familiarly 

ed, was form— — "-- " ■ ■— ** 

who laid i 
i railroad, 
i Ecbo Canyon w 

L ,. -. 

. . "witches. ( .. 
will remember that from the divide to the mouth 
>f Belle, Canyon le heavy grsde, no level place on 
which cars wonld alack their speed. 

Thetraln had proceeded but a few miles down 
.he canyon, going at a lively rate, when the en- 
gineer discovered that the train had parted, and 
'our loaded can had been left behind. Where"-' 
train parted the grade was easy, hence that 
Jon attached to Ihe locomotive had gained at 

d. 

■ulch 
ihlng, a collision would sh 
nylng them and the live 

> men, Dutchmen, on the 1c 

nt on the brakes, and stop 
nlstle was sounded, but i 

fairly bounding from 

over bridges, p'ast rocky points 
ds; on with iT — s - — 



arrass _ 

track In their ungulded speed, ant 



the cars behind 



st on the steam," cried Faddy, and 
le chock open, with wild,* — '"• " 
t,_ ' — -notlvepli 



Ergo, the mighty rocks se 
s thousand ringing ech< 
"Offwttb the Ilea, "ahoi 



ending 



iged through the 



mted Paddy, once rnor 

ss the whistle shouted tts w*XMQ\*« **»•*"»* 
" iaa.viB.mra *» MrnflL sgaMtfe — * 
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anyon wonM haye ft fearful Item ended la 
atgry. Ou lieiil the train put (lie fide 






rn (i mvuvf . 

Li 111' 1 r "ir:" the.* 1 |.'.amv. L 
bytheiu.leaptiiE *Uin K — 
who told "- "' 



.trie lln.iH— 
* the tale— 



the forward train, 
tho terror keeping i 

a. md-i ilihiL-. M,[ 

while the loconi.tlv 

gain on Ks dread. ■.! I...;., v.-.-r. Again the wild 

rmug ii'.n cm Uu Mi and mi bwd and 

In Echo ','lly. The trouble was am 

•-"- "-sere ready, and If the 



Hug train hi 



end their force aj. 



the il 






- they saw 

'operate plan-" 
___ down the embankment, into the llttlo v«l 
and creek below. "Down brakes," screamed 
engine, ami In a moment more the *■■" *•" '- 1 
Bcno City, and Ten n,nl I 



which 'the trai 
■ he dreaded 






, its. 'Thi 

repeated whist 






fortunate I'nlih 



ea. When they 



scene of ill.- Uu boo* unfor- 

tunate* Bitting on the hank, smol-lpg their pipes 
■ ed, haying Just wolto up. The Arte 



pitched away fie 
greensward. Th 



the bro 



Hie ilr«l intimation they had 
Salt Lake— Be- 



• lehri = 

FBCBited that somethli 
No. XI Ann 

hind the atalioi 

the diunity of mountains, to the top ul ll'e I .-I I. 

hand point we strolled one bright. i-|;i 

ing. After un lueir'n toilsome vyalkinE through 

K»l«;-liri!fli and bunch-grass, then union: saga- 

h . 

which that peri-ieteut Bhrub could not attain, then 

al ; i , r ■ ■■ L fi-.l'i'-. Hnr 
and bloomluii inures, until weKood on the sum- 
inlr Of the peak, on a narrow ridge of granite, not 

fao steep was the mountain) lay the 6na 
Lake, spread out like s yast mirror before us.its 

S..- ■■ n. ■ in the morning aon, llkaa 
eld ..1 hemished silver. Mile after mile it 
stretched away, placid and motion !■■-■■. ■.-■■.■-. 



r base, their sloping nidus 
.est of all green cover in it. 
le sentinels In fhcmldstof 

left* their utter isolation. 

■ . 



.-■■ . ■' ■:■ 



,tch Mountains, and w 



l-.eilh .■.:■;■ . ■ :■■:■.-..- 

ter, and the dim, indistinct Una* ofgrecn, brown 



them, blending with them in o__ .._. 
Mulshing color, which slowly recedt* it He 
distance, until the eye c--'- 1 ' 
feme- "* 

long ridge far out into the bosom oftti 

■ .. ■■ i. :.■ ■.-. ■■■..■ ■ :.. 
green. Away lo the west Pilot. Knob ul. 
crest of recks from out the center of th" fa. 

American Desert. Flo not look Joniret b Al 

.■■;■- 

and hard, gray rocka, and glinting bKhtet 
One more view to the north, one look at lh 

which atanda the station; another and IMJMslfE-. 

■ 
the mountain breeze, we n 
from the cleft in the rock, and thendeiceaK 
ragged mountain. We have seen Bait LalM ai__, 
the must commanding point of view from Hi I: 
north, and now we are better able to undtniiia I 

... 
are 1SS miles in length by Join width. Thcprir ' 
cipa! Islands are Autelupe ( lh mil.'H le:,:.--. Shwj 
Hot, .Itansbnry, Oarrlngton ami F.™. They [" 
seas many charming summer relreata, manyal 
ural bathing plates, where the gravel ly b»js » 
the graBB-covered po 



, The' 



n that It is di 



v.i|.,irarien ab-0 



.. jink therein. 

The lakehas no outlet for tin 

consideration, That elnce the"*L 

-.ti ev, ..-,•■ in the Territory. and the boel 

.rib has been turned with the plow, i 

e barren waste blooming and productive, th 
-'—steadily, and* 
re 30 years iigo. 
le niridow Isinl, 
ood, n uktao U 



low Vi teethlghf 
steady eocroaohm 



dence of the 



anted theories regarding thing n thee know-"— "- 
igof; they may d.-monstruto that "Salt Li 
aid In its present poaltlonby immutable 
_utthey cannot destroy the ocnlar evldenci 
it is rlaing, slowly and nteadily, and has been onl- 
ine the la.it 20 vears. l'or further [nforiiiBtloa 
regarding the Salt Lake country, see from pas 61 



"Mi.:i 



redln 154i, bv a Portne.ue.ie. :■;. . 

- In ihe Spanish service. It w 

io Spanish then by the Mcilcbb 
nni.il 1ft IB, when by treaty It 

Ion of the United States. Itwa» a 

: mile?, divided about equally iu1i> 



"tie'iij 



ttablea, b^ow lr. Brs> 
io lino that i hey can 
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produce wIoe surpassed hy none 
and few la the old. Lar^i; qum 
throughout tbo United Stales, v 



served and won sin 
jeering policy of Ihe 
nnd merchants, who 



— packages, ■ 

S-Jli'.i'm: Uid-'H. V-l.ii..-; l.-:,:l,.;r. :■;■.:; ri I, :!,■!:*■,.■:., 

>:. .jlV-'.H'i: ■.Vh],-:..l.l.H«Hlj,.ilt..LS. Vi,-..|,.. f."JN ( .. 

■ i[ <iiiM:h»tlv..'i-. Vii.i.ih Husks: butter, 

I"-" 1 """ I'i'-i ..'I- ; rvo-iptsof " 
J - clip of wool, BMW " 
. >unds — tbceiport nmoi 

I'liuiiil-. i,i-h-.i i!|mtn by sea for the 



r n <"f things 



Ibelr proper Ma Hon 
tie people • 



Hides - On a recent 
Canyon, Utah, we sai 
-" — need by the Em 



panded, trade, ogricnl- 
"id. narrow? ruinous 



- Si i- 1- in Xrviuln Honiilniiii 

MxmtMOmilea lout, and f.omiWu mm, 
width, Ibelr general direction norlhwes 



astle Peak, IB.00D; 



,-i'h nm 






fertilt 



leys. The principal peaks are-Mt. Bali 

ii'l'letl I, '_'!:: !"i'rc,-. llHH: 1 1 :l r,i 1 I1..>n . .MUI; 

1 lo, :!.«>; Itui'Ii, :1.7^l; 'I ill, :;.rjV; Sir- 

;■«'. Til-, i |rli-. -J . 1 .1 ' f-ici. .M,.,!M >:.. 

<rf_that name, iaSUTO feet in height. 



The Kabii Si-nr-on - 



i the i'ac 



■jii.l S.-lir-o.i 

Ihe nrnt of .November 

Mar, the ruin n..li:.-.- [ii:i,,i;uil!y in Ihe nlghl 
■bile the days are mostly clear and pleasunl A 
Chrialmai,, the whole country ir. .iov-tvi wii 
gteea erw>a; In January wirii :l r;LiiH-i oi il ■■■-! •■!■■• 
and in April «:;<) Mny wiMi i n^ning field* of 

pain. During ir. ym I ..i— rv^i.ion the average 

has been S9'i tli-m . ■>'. ,.■!-, iu!i-. rind tal rainy dayi 
each year. Tbo nights ■ ■ - ■ 
reo,nlrlng a coverlid dm 

I :■ 1 ■ - A ffrlrn 1 In i"ttl l_, . 

n Beptei 

j part* of the State, H« 

Oregon. 
MlktlMtlral ItfiiK-Wf complied 

lowing from the report of the San 1'r n,, i-i-i. 
Board of Trade, fur 1-17. n- inti-iviing Items : 

Wheat export, tHO.OOO tuns, yiiluo. jl j.immv..; 
Silver export tn China, SI 11 .* 1 ". 00 "; mineral pro- 
duct of the Pacific Coast mlnea for 1877 : 

Gold |4fl,lM,541 

S1I.it 4T.3ft-i.bll3 

Lead 5,086,300 

JM.131,754 

Export of Floor, 48S.fl0O barrels ; value. *2.7Rn,00 
Eiport of li.n-:.:v, liJ.p..-Jil vetiruly; import- . 
■,-. X- i .:,. ■- -.. m . . t .. .11 1. ■ I , M.-,p..it-..i ■.'!. .-.n.'Ji.r. 
pounds; import,, of ri,-. Iimlj.ii pounds; ir 
porta of sugar, lirt i' "I,"' 1 I ..nil;.!': I (,j ;....(■;« of eon 
:,..-. 1 1(111 i,, H- I .:..r,» />..,,, l-.n.-.r,'.,,,,! ;lrll | rV ii.,>.i ;,, 
AaitfmlU]. Cotl produced la California, 100,01 



; export of salmon, 



.. _.. ka: butt... 
' cheeae, 4,500,00(1 

onn&d to S3.S0O i'K) 



■I ■ 



In the hide the edges 
ie hide— with the 



a brake to the tail. 



jn the hide, 

■ I .li.ii 15 i,f 

h that drag Ihrongh 



of heavy grade 
changes bfa poa 



c.uaiBtedofpii" 
Brigham was t 



Itriirlmin Yobde - 
, .osldent and Prophet or th 
i uf the Latter I>ay Bainta," wo 

if June, U301. His father. Job 

Jnder Washington. 'Thetaml! 
aughtera and flvo sons, of whor 
a Fourth. In early life he wa 
ie Methodists, and at this Urn 

idglaifer 



wliii:!Liv:i-!]i!l! 
and made a gr. 
which he afterwards becami 



In 1824, and in tha 

Book of Mormon," 

lis brothers, 

,ir,i. hi. dot 
i a believer 

sod a memW of the "Church of Jesut 

Brigham Yonng 

lfin™matlrtaM]" , w ! JHd.diV«.r"r',' il'/nVr'vin* 
U['i I.'li Wlll'll I! IV! 



iillthiy ruillUl 
d'lil.MulH-:! 



* allTI 



_bapti2ed,he 

and Arm supporter, and from tha 

■--'-- was composed 



time when the church of hie 

of but a persecuted and inslplent handful,: 

irom pin, ■■ Ilp place, until the day oftiHd, -il,. lua 
was the mMter-s|j|rit that cur in>:n.-rl rill iturir ,1,1. 
liberations and rnled In all their prominent conn- 
Brlghain Young was the great organizer and 



;.-;rl„i.l err! ..■,.,■■,— iitv. ,!,■,,,„! n „ kiioiv* 

- cr i.inii •>,,{ \m.-\,< -1111 in.., ,.■■. ir lsi;',whenDof I 

nong the fat-oH ir,<iun\a,\ii» tfl m\>nl!r> \ 



>. isr nsr is x. 



Naovoo.ln IBM, where ho stopped to the front and 
took lh« helm. The good af this Church waa al- 
ways hi* Ant and foremost consideration; M 
laid plans for Ha prosperity, anil In their succesa- 
fal elocution, ho made vast came of money for 
blmsolf. Like all new omiiliMtQM, ■■■■[" ullj 
those of an occlealaatlcal character, there wore 
many scblsma and rivals to be put down, and In 
doing away with these, lit- was frequently t"n eil 
to take nuamrai that drew down upon Eli head 
lr... odium nf Iheniitslde world. Willi the name 
opportunities for becoming a tyrant mid despot. 

raw men with the name tenacity of will, and force 
i. would have been loss of an oppres- 
aur than ihe late 1'ruphei r.rii-nr wi : 
111,. Mormon Church. 

President Young has taken a prnmlnont part in 
:il. [.iil> I .J improvements, in every plan calculated 
: in between ihe Territory 
and the Earl ■■ 

fcnafng several eipreaa companies and stage 
line*. Tie bill miles of the 

\\ csliTTi I riii in IV ■■jriH'Si. -i-mled l.HI llii ■ ■' of !h<: 
Union Pacific railroad, and baa ever offered Inn as- 
sistance to every enterprise of the kind which had 
a material bearing: on rbe Interest* of Ulab. 
Hi; rlii-il i-.-L'M'it-tl and respected by hfsfD'.lowera. 
■ in- the world at large, W. -.In- -.In' ■. 
■, , -....■ .■-,,,-.. . ■ ■ ■ 
Hia funeral took place on Sunday, September *, 
187T, amlda great popular rieni (in-; i in 
being viewed by over an. tm people. 
TheMlOWU ,o tit, prepared 

by the diseased nl 1 fu,:r veins previous 10 hlB 

death, cm lain* his instructions for the conduct of 
the funeral (■'■■ H<u read by 

■ ■',■.-. ■ . 



therein contained were carried t__ ._ 
"I, Hrfgham Young, wish my funeral services to 

be conducted afier the following manner: 
When i breathe my last i wink in v friends to [in t 

my body In as clean and wholesome state as can 

conveniently be done, and preserve the same for 

can he preserved inn -o.'inVoiiiliiii.n. I »ant my 
colli n made of plump I 1 * Inch redwood boards, not 
scrim j -il in lentil, lml 'wu in. hen li.rejer than I 
would measure, and from two to Urns Inches) 

nid. - 'hull i." coiiiMMililv made for a person uf HJ 

pillow for size and quality; mv body dressed in 
my Temple clothing and laid nicely inl.i mv '■■'. 

fin. .in. I it 

" ■ to turn a little lu the right or l.i ihe left I 
jare plenty of room to do so ; the lid can 

family present 




rsiv interment I wish all of 
can bo conveniently, and t 

veiln: li- 



as singing end ii prater ■ ilii'i-.-it, mul if an 
rrienda wish to say a few wurds, and really 
J - --; and when they have closed their 



w words, and r 
y have closed _. 
abler and repair 



ide of tbo same material as the eufllu -redwood 

. place flat rocks over the vault, sufficient! 

't,0i»t the earth may beplaceci ait 



I tli- little i-emetery are rcn 
toln the son theaat corner, •«■ 
be roofed over with some kind <: 
roof. There let my earthly bonae 

rem in ].i:,i:i. am] i,:.vi. ;'. good sleep until th 
ing of the first resurrection ; no crying, nor 



Id die anywhere, i 



ICTil. pr.v. i-'.L.- 



to J ink. -on Coosty, I 






SiivbiY, November Wh, 18TB. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Tor. 

Brlghnm Youne will ever stand pi 
'ard on the pages of the world's history, as one 
lie most remarkable men of the nineteenth n 
it j, respected by his followers and admired '., 
he world at large, wb"»e vices and virtues will p 

No. 30 Annex National Park— Tie u 

United 



:.:,-.! ii. 



icli. in 



ilcur, and wondrous beauty, far surpass 
ly other portion of the known world, 
t hoe been, a hill has passed Congress 
apart a tract of country 5.1 by 65 miles b 
B8 & groat National Pauk, or mamroot 
lure-gronnd. for the benefit and enjoynti 
e people. The entire area within thellnll 



in it- 



-t in I 



., of il 



,. feel Inslitafe 



In eiteut, with an elevation of 7.1S7 f 
ranges of moantaiuB that hem the numerous I 
ley> on everv side rise I 
000 to 18,000 feet, and are covered with perpetual 

This country presents the moat won derfal vol- 

..in,:.- iijiiiearnuce uf nnv portion d 
nent. The great number of hot aprinns anil i be 
gevsers represent the last stages— (he venter'* 
... . 
fee unions of the internal forces. AlltheaeaprinB* 
are adorned with decorations more beautiful thin 
■ ived, anil whfi.-b have* 
ituircd thousands of yean for the cunning lur,d 
of nature to form. The moat remarkable of thew 
geysers throws a column of ooilingbot wan " 
Foot in diameter to a meaaiirrd altitude of 
' cooJ.Inned for hour" 

the erupUon. tb« volnnit 

a column of hot Waterloo feet In height, and over! 
fool, in diameter. It is ealdlhe L'.veen- ■■'■- 

which hsvc been the objects of in ten 

tietaand traveler- ,.f ih.i entire wurld for years, 

slnlt Into inpignineRnce In ciirnparieoo with 

iiadP- 1 -' 



feet. This display 
-ether, and bo imnit 
Ischarged, that dui 



Yellowstone Eivc 
and perfect gradi 
which hn- 1 -"- 



btafai 

mUes,t.he/r(c(/oi 



the water runs down a steep 
wer a surface of slate-rock. 
o smooth from the velocity 



Xangfurd wil I awear to 

The mountain rim 

Tlse* from 1,500 to 4.001 

■icepl in two direct! 

through one of which 



breaks In 1 



■.of tt 



i or tt 

i of the 



!ik,Hi..'m> t'-vi in h-'L-M. 
nl,|. I] ■-iinnil r,(> sin; Nik-.- 
-. slrui.^t Uiu principal 



,..■ Mi-.-i-.Liri- : 



,L,'l;,i.ti.- 



gHorn 



He Ye 



e Gollalin, hi 

ir Biirlngs here. Flowing- first north, then 
t, ihey strike the Missouri, which, In Its turn, 
\f BoiithcasttTly t» the Mimtimtipui Valli-y. 
sre Ue watera are DU-mloil with the Mutely 
urn thiil. u r»|>Mi-o it- tiik- it least 8,500 ru'les 

JwiulilthetiLlfHr Mli.ili'.i. TtniM.„ke UliiT. 

>bo sources are actually Interlaced with those 
- «*-■■— and tho Yt Howe tone, turns wesi- 
jml nearly a thousand miles of 

.rv hilt.n.: it j.. iiiii ilj'.-r.ji'.tnMi. on J I* way 

to the Pacific Ocean. Again, the Untii Itsvi-r. 

ethers, sei-ks ilu- t r.\„ai1,> ,,t :\u- Suniii. ulii.li. 
windings r ii l-. iiL'it (ii.-..[i;i, iiit'l 






Yellowstone in trandeur, uupth, and -■ 
California. runJullllli I 

?:'. 1 r u .." i ' r . l v i '* /:*::■. '';■ 



t ... , 



pebble cast Into anot 



pebble dropped Into 

erVOOl 11..- l-.u-.li,-: :i 



: :. :. .- 



lamers ofthe Occident 

t-.,:1 ■:■■■■ ii ;■.«:, ]■ '-.in i- 1 -..-. :li 1. 1 V.,i;,,|-,.i[ii,:. .,-nv. S'.n 
franclsco about the 15ih of each month. Tho 
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Calcutta, India, 











Family Servants, (European) eating and sleop- 



i, one-half cabin n 



lng in Eu.. r „ 

eating in cabin and Bleeping In European n ^ C c.- 
■ire,tlitee-t|iiiiri..Ti. cabin riLiVsi; e it ting and alee p- 
lngln cabin, fall cabin rates. 
S80 lbs, baggage all.nvi'il I'lLcti mlLi!:. fir-: elm -- 



|y Itonnd Trip Tivketi, good foe twel 
onthB, will be Bold at a reduction of 12!i p 



will be matle to passen 
Japan or China, or cl« i 
air months from date of 
of 10 per cant, to those 

FamUkei whose nut 
i-assadm will be allows 

ExetvtlTt vie of rtati 
the payment of half-rate 

The Pacific Mall stei 



re-em barking within 



Ipa leave Son Frai 
lonth, for Yoke- 
ey andAuklan 

ia Panama, a I 



n branch ofthe U.l 



rvev of tho Idaho 
t ft., passes north 
lear Creek or Raft 

ankofthiBBtream to YjTd'a Ferry ; thence across 

inn. Hirer, the conntry ia uninviting, thongs, not 

uunlry abounding In fertile vallevs uObald 

i..iuiliii;ir Hi... I:ii:..|- well-wmskJ. There Ib 
plenty of wonil ami i.lli.ir islilIi-i L;il« li.f In : ■ I ii E li tJ 
i],.- [it.«..iHed road along the whole h-iimli 1. 1 |.|... 
line. Tothl'Hu.iitni.f K:i(t liHiTlVi.r.i I'm mm. 

le is varied, from smiling, fertile valleys toTofty, 
nw-clarl mountains. Wo will speak only of tho 
literal l-ltarar.terlsl Ira of the route and of one or 
:n polnm of reniarkablo intereat. Die main 
atnro of the Snake or Shoshone River la Its 
.sometimes culled 



. . . ... _.ii- Rm-ky Mountains . 

!■ :■: ,-.- ,n i!:« i'ock. M..inn!lirif.iii-iir 1-Vi ::;..r,f.i 
Teak, in the VI i (1 ,i ];ivi-r Hiii.^e, wLi,vh Ulvuks 

Mi!!... aii. I Win I , ..'il..i|. -. Tlir Ii. .■:!■! ■.■.ill 

of Ihuetrcant are 1. res Wulre. .Turin i.rii.'".J a mi 

B the north. The gen - 
rom iti aonrcc toTJIg 
a point Henry's Fork, 

Irst falls are reached— 



bur U.i] 



t 100 mllca 



in appea 
nrthor J - 



ro the waters leave tho elevated plains of 

kl.il, ii l.v i. -r.-lf- i..V ..■;i-f!u!us, kin. till lis Iti..' Sii.. 

sii.'ne |-'.ni.*.fronimi!,i6u Ji'et lti-b,el,"i];_' tbe 

mdleap of 210 feet perpfinhriiliii-. 

e river at thapUntof takina tho 
tt700feet. Theformofthefallais 
thatliko those of the Niajrara. Be- 
ucbeB the enscadea Itrnnabe 



ifty" 



mndlt outturn*.-. 



a. zsr 3sr :e 3C. 



VM feet below the top? of tboblnfft Tli 

Jtiplrff view "I i!ie lull' is obtained froni 

it Point, a narrow "pit o! rocks which p 

from the main bluHa » short distance do 1 



IH plU ill!;.' lop surmounted hy nu eaelu's nest, 

wbore.yeuj :-. ■■■ 



■d the Two- 
's bj'ia will" co'inpaiu'fivorably with HI- 

' [■'r.iTii Fh;s point the river rnnn nearly went until 

treadles War l:»glfi Hun In-, nb.nn Hii' miles 

from lis Bourca. when it turns line !:■■ 

■ : . ...... i .... . ■ ., 

,o the "cat it unites with Clark's River, |..rmi. - 
ml,.. After leaving tbe last full- Hi- 
..rnimv i- Ira- hi-i.ki'iMili.tlln- unfki.f Mlildlnjr 
cuinparatlvely light for most or 

Western Sl.uk It n Lin;; 




the line of the Pacific railroad. Tho Bitter Cre. 

c.-.niitrv, tirevimia in 1853, lor HO miles was unlvi 
) *wl)_i-flrtni[ tied bv all who knew turn [.■ 
I section otcoantry, to be titterlv'-'-'- 



pjertinn nf Iho ITnion Pacific railroad. 
.df the I1umtKildtBudN't»ad» Deport were 
;o »b»tlrriga- 



n. an in Humboldt 

as mineral. 

urcaier portion Is il 

world. This met, of 



t.fdi 



road are v.luah 



■t. i,: lati; vr.ir-, [- l-.ucomin 
LiiniLT-io.xl.af inlXiM tlicr- w-i '• 
rant* thousand bend of cattle 01 
the Pacific milr.ind. piitobb the _ 

-- ■ ml of ,;.,' 



.1 l-il' ■;.'.'>." 



boat £30 miles weal 
blends to tho caster 



-. In :;rn; In bmad plalos. 
d valleys ne 
I Itiver. and 



all of w 



r,Tivr:i]..\ i- 

veiling Beclion.fl 
that obaiailo ov 

bills and nn.unta. 

covered with a Iniurfnnt growth of gri 

-■ bunch" -im-~. one o'. the most mi i r- !■■■ 

i; i..^ ... 1 ■■;_■■■. -1 1 1 ■- 1- m Illi ivtili-: H'iltiithI pranaA-woriil- 

upon which all 

prevent, them from straying boyo 
work-oxen ihat bad traveled S.WO 
the freight wagon during the se« 



th. Old 



[H-] i.':!i.i . 



ll'lby ll-.e 

"-At Rr 



y is the grei 



i-iv.il ■_■: 



landlB devoid of cimirnl v, 

i» !13 lwVi!'i- 1 'rij'™iitrltioHB. 
near the roots, summer anc 
summer tbe dry atmosphere 

. ■ ■ 
hny. 'Hi,: nutritive iiuulitlei 
uninjured, and 



Sort! on of 
ne of the 

. theie i=> mi iroubla from lack 

nd rivers. Sprino abound (n 
latural watering places. The 
■Itioiis. It Is always" treeu 



he grass to the depth 
lereadlly remove it, re 



id melt Ibere. chillini! them through, 
:■•.* ,■.■,.:-,- it Hi mil fnini their bactn, 
r hair dry. The cost of keeping cluck 
try is just what it -will cost to employ 

rv. The cimti-ast between racing 

ami in the East muul he .-vidcni. 
■ 
untold wealth to the country. The 



reek— great veins— and it is nov 



ereil all Blue. ■ 



a. isr :isr :e 2C 



Baaterxt end Western markets, immense fortum 
are now being made, and the buslnsss la comparn 
lively new— In Iti infancy. 

No drouths which bays been experienced b 
this great range have ever serioncly affected tb. 
pasturage, owln x to the peculiar qualities or th 
grasses Indigenous to the country. 80 with 
-' " ■- " — happened that anyltormp 



id to. and m 



hen the stock la prop- 



clerk In tbo aectlon or country where the 
belong. The recording of tbe brands Is a pi 
Hon against theft ana loss by straying, aa 
cattle man knows tbe brands in use in hist 

The lustrations that we present, ihrnn. _ . . 
the brands In nee, and the method adopted by all 
cattle men to make known their brand, and the 
particular range, or home range of the cattli . 
[These are actual names, brands, range and at : 

Thb" Annual, " RoosD-UF."-One of the 
most important and Interesting features of th.- 
stock-raising business is the cattle "round-up. ' 
In the "rrco and easy" manner of raising cattle 
on tbe broad, western plain, where tbe owner may 

time, It may be Imagined that the restless Texan- 



grand focal point, no matter 
iay belong to orwhat Its condli 
Id-fkehlonod "husking bee," " 
training day" Is vastly outdi 
ivelry ofthe herders. Mount?. 
-Jt ponies, the cow-boys static 
tions, gather in "everything! 



w this wild. 






liRhtm 



tTOfbl 



while a cordon or borders lmlrt iliu .1 

ride into tho herd, single out their an! 
by one, and drive them off to be brande 
keted. Morlngalong, day after day, thf 

id, and every breeder 



opportunity 



nerd, with hlanketa and proviHl(in's;"the "ronnd- 
p" season, being one of mirth andfrollc, as well 
'Of work, from beginning to end. 
No. 80 Annex. The Great Cave— of 

~ lias about forty-five .-.1.. 



clear, cold spring of excellent water 
th from the rock. Further on are more 
the walls or which are covered with 
of varied styles of beauty. Stalngmiti 



inhere. It is 
lids, but it has 



ago, was lucky enough to escape, with the loss 
of those who accompanied him, and he Is now 
styled"CaveIndlan. v According to thelegend, 
he ventured in with some of bis tribe and traveled 
until he came to a beautiful stream of water, 
where dwelt a great many Indiana, who had small 
ponies and beautiful squaws. Though urged to 
Btay with hie people, " Cave " preferred to return 
to sunlight. Watching bis chances, when all 
were asleep, he stole away, and, after great suffer- 



rougbly believe the story, 1 
*lthln the darkness. Anot 
:ong the people who live n< 



irs of this cave, and at the time w 
e rupture with the United Slates ■ 
:ed it as a hiding place for tbe pla 
■eg ofthe Church and the valuables 
on elders. The existence of the c 
lown to the whites, unless the Mo 



toht— In the latter part of the 
a party of prospectors from Mari- 
nla, crossed the sierra Nevada 
ro Semite to Mono Lake, then in 



n Nevada. For three 
. cer mines and other 
canyons and gulchea exten 
Sierras, which led others t 



miles 



in dications which 



le cave would hardly bo noticed by 
ers, it being very low and partly obscured. 
k archway, small and dark, admits the ex- 
-, who must pass along a low passage for 
SO feet, when it gradually widens out, with 



rerritoryor Idaho, waa 'the result. The great 
"unexplored desert," on the map, was avoided 
antillfiHB and 18S«, when parties began to branch 
out and discover the rich argentiferous quart* 
and line timber lind, extending along a series of 
parall el valleys, from the Humboldt to the Colo- 
rado River. Several New Yorkcompanies became 
interested In these discoveries, and" erected a BO- 
utamp mill at Newark, S3 miles north of where 
rreasure City now etinde, to work veins In the 
WamondHange. Aerosstbe valley, opposite New- 
ark. White Pine Mountain rises 10,296 feet. Hero 
tne" Monte Chrlsto" mill was erecied, atwhich 
1 Shoshone Indian came one day with a specimen 
°LS eltt ^ li'JPff" ; j tbBn hMf ret been discov- 
ered, and, byhfs guidance, the rich mines dis- 
covered at Treasure Hill and the " Hidden Treas- 
ure mine were located and recorded on tbe 14th 
^f September, lShT. But, aside from tho produc- 
tion or mineral, along these mountain ranges, 
another source or wealth exists in the valleys ex- 
tending thnragh Nevadaand Utah. We refer to 
1 bat branch of business which has been gradually 
' greasing-one which will bring a large revenue 
the settlers along these valleys in stoe>-— '- 
(. Bunch grass grow* In. •jtfujkiajak.ttfk 



-A.JM-3STE3C. 



arc easily wintered anil fit trued, finding a rev 
market in the minlnjr districts and westward: 
Sacramento and San Francisco, 

No. SI Ann Xevads. Falls- In order 
form u proper Idea of the superb picture, No. 1 

Da UWmn n> pre- 
mise that the 10-Semtlc Valley is uu Immense 
■ 
..i.out sevan mile? In length, from 
east to west, and from eue-dKhl.li of a tflle to two 
: ■ ■ 

ditular, anil from £U» I 

■. arious fi. ■:..!,. ■■ !li:it ill id tlirir ivav into tlj- valley 
■■■i- wall on entering. At 
the eastern end of the valley proper, it divide* 
Into two canyona, projecting et ill eastward, bnt 
i] v.'n-lnir a- they mount the Sli-irna. li i» llir„u;'h 
...... ;:-.■' 

■, ii makes two !. nil-. 'I'hu lower 
.■■],<'...!■ Vernal Fall, of «0 feet in holglit. :<»> r,et 
wide, and from three to four feel deep, w l..;e ii 
leaps the suit are-edged barrier. Continuing up 
.-. above the Verail fall, 
amid in- w.ni,-.i ... ..,,.-,■ imaginable, and we 

reach the Great Nevada Fall, the subject of our 
picture. The canyon narrows, in • . 
form, to quite a point, and iunt or Hie >i:'u ..r 
this vortex is the (ail. H Is S00 feet high, 75 feet 
wide hi i;:u hi ink, and 130 feet below. J-trgunlcil 
as to lta height, volume, purity CUT water, and 
genera! surroundings, it Is one of the grandest 
h.- world. The spectator faelnglhe 
east will observe on his left the ■■Cup of Lib- 
erty" lifting its rounded summit of smooth and 
weather-polished granite, 3,000 above the Fall, 
valley below, or 9,000 feet 



. '.■..: 



> paint In words, 1 



<ray, and brilliant El 



j;;"i 



.aj os tic gran den 



which 

il. Lp, .--li.il. ■.■■■ 

■ tutisti. - 



and 9 



readers imagine.! 



. hut 1 



and Judgment with these 
iiitiful picture, which has 
, c ., M aved from a faithfnl photo- 
graph. (SeeANBKi No -10.) 
tin. 3* Annus. I'Um.-er 'lull Knli-r- 

prtBCS— (.'BOSSING THE ti Hi fitlAs ON Snow-SKATHS 

—The rapid settlement of the brills nlMrn 
lying at the eastern base of the High Sierras of 

ii-iMiien in ad- 
vance of regular methods, II is well known, that 

UiirlesBSettlers 
of this isolated Inland world were stint OtH IVi.ru 
• ■ '.tin with tile gnat Lhrnbbiru' heart of civ- 
ilization on the outside for three or four months 
or every year, by that almost Inaccessible and 
snow-clad range. ThOBl 



_ __d defiant 
irms. and sought 
o frequently ' 



o this 1 



Al.t;,:L-r 



-erlly let 
mdofthe 

V ramparts, 



■ ■" dine snow-blind, orfoot-iri 
... ...if more frequently, lay down to that Bleep 

which knows do waking— tbeii otdj mantle the 
fast-falling snow. 

In this emergency, one brave heart, at least, 
was found to dare the perilous task of carrying 
the United States Mail to those enterprising pto- 
........ ;-..,.. .; . 

gian. Early education and habit had made him 

hesitation, ha made a contract with T J. Mstte- 
ton, of .Murphy's Camp, Calaveras Montr, to eon- 
ilnaepoBtal service In winter, as well as Inmus,- 



ii'ro in prvpri.1 
f-'laute thank 






— „j "skate" Is of axesed 
and exhilarating adaptability— «jk- 
wn grades, when its speed la fo- 
il to the ordinary locomotive. faa 
step. The pole in the 



ingly rapid 

tjucuily ctjii: 

m*Qil"'carrlei 

grades, and as a propeller up r 
inty, California, 



hill. 



Is a great favorite, becoming a sour 

r nt recreation, on moon-lit evenings- v:-i:.- 

of from ten to illteen miles h-.-iDg made after tea, 
and relnrnlug the same evening. Here. toe. 
snow-skating forms one of the most popular of 

pustiiu racing. A belt, studded and setwtth 

silver. Iwomes the prim of the successful racer 
Sometiraes young ladles will challenge gentle- 
■■■,■■■ 

oi course, Is always accepted 
. — ..jlch sometimes occur throw no 
■I :l in t -.■ : i.ii the sport. 

On Iho second trip of Mr. Thompson, wheo 
nearly on the summit of llie. Sierra, ho Bought lac 
protection of a friendly cabin for the nlgbl; when. 

■.■■■■.■ 
a man with bis feet frozen, and without anyothei 
lug than f ' 



... : - ;■■ ■"..! 
pleasant rccrcatit 



)f gloveB— which, o 



were froaen lost, to hla feet. . 
in this deplorable condition, 

■ !, .tiling ■ 






is liaieners, and to 
teera necessary to bring the 
All desirable supplies, an 
which to haul him, were i 
although heavy enow-st 
.. Ii-eamohie de 
No. 33 Annex. Tl 
(Illustration page- as). 



uflerer Into nlatT. 
d a light sled nr— 
soon provided; ■ 
s Impeded their v. 



lit-m 



1...I so closely m the embrace 
jimtains. smUing and joyous 



fleeted back i ■■ . e of starva- 

on— la clustered the suddest of memories— a 
-in ..iv [■■;[..-- -.1 ::■ .-i3 be ill.' name ..f the lake. 

I . : ■ -:. ■ :.-.,■, 

om Illinois, arrived atTruckco River, worn i 
nsted froni their long and arduous journey, 
moug that party was a Mr. Donncr, who, wllh 
!a family, were seeking the rich bottom lands of 

io California rivers, the fame of whicb had 
ached them in their Eastern borne, 
.mo avs* tavd? oioneera had settled n 



tar's Fort, br,-.n_-Ui !(-.■.■!■ 



... _.onght there by the returning trap 

■ , wLn, Willi •■.iralmiii tali-ty i>f Lb,- fertility i,f 

' ■ gtnvil cljsoim'u!- Onl.S.inin, bad 



i-L^TiiJ- JiiiC. 



prire him 



SSSOtt 



that 



iidnot hurry. "Co'splts 



Ihe train tmrriL-.l upward, 
had a laruolut of cattle, won 
all warning, he lol(.'rv..f along nut 

.- l-.tM ilu-i ,.,i.,r U miner Lake, and oncampei 

(or the night. The weather »»s growlni 

,Bke, the 



Ooldi 



i left t 



silt:;!-,.!! 



nilt Meadows, a veiydtuiitiill and diuijrcniU" runic 
iiL i.V-r woath.-r. Ttut [>iir(y wli... .■nt.-nnn.,-,'. tit t in- 
take that night numbered IB soule, ann-i::., nlj.iin 
ware Mrs. Conner and hcrfour children. TJuring 
tho night, the :thfeatened dorm burst over them 
in all lis furv. Th._-.ild fin..-.- -« nivdand bent be- 
r,,ii::il„- H.i-i which fw^pt over tke lake, bearing 
rii'fsriii'iiiii] and deatb on Ita snow-lad. -h w : n_^. 
Tho snow fell haavilv and fast, Be 11 MM laU £ 
tho,- in. (intuitu. . M',.-i„f tin- ni/U'i-i ,:i!tti-.-. 
despite tho herder's vigilance, "went off with the 

In the rooming tho terror-stricken emlgrai 
held one ml ilfMiiM of snow, and the large 
flak..!! fnllhta thick and fast. Btlll there was 
Some of the cattle and their horses rem; 
They coald leave wagons, and with tbe 1 
they might possibly cross the mountains. 

well, and could not go— or preferred to wait 
the storm subsided; and Mrs. Conner, like 
woman, refused to leave her husband. 
The balance .,r ;tn; utirii, with ■■■■■■<■ .\-v:|::ii'i: ..; 

one, a German, who decided to May with (hi; ' 

11/, placed the children on tho horses, and 



lb", 1>1 a 



tlrs. iMr.n.T n ,'■■(..' L -,,.i,.;-i.i ; mill. all'.T !i 



r- .-.l.-a ill . r- c> j it L T) !_' - 1 1 . ' ill mi:; Win- anil iyii ,h :::;.: 
valleys, when! the danger was at an end. Tin 
atorm continued, almost with,,. u int. Tin :■*:.:,, a. f..., 
jatnd Watt*, and those who bad crossed the 

prisoned party would be futile— worse than folly, 
until tbe spring sun should melt away ths icy 

Of the long and dreary winter passed by these 

three persons, wini i-hail tullv lb-.- tall stumps 

,ire LllMS1r:i;ii>iiS fil:L.fbLn- ni'ar ■.vlii-r- M 1 111.: 

cabin, attest the depth of snow. Home of them are 



L.^lit. 



id by 



springs party of 

Claude Cheney, Mm:,, 1 <'.,,,. t I : . ■ valley ti> !>rii. r 
onl t:i.' [,ftrtt..:-.i:i>.. \\ ■ ■lint: li> lintl them alivi 
well, for It was supposed that t boy hadprovli 
enough to last them through " 



ft I,,!': i 

the lluii 



but it 

,10 effort, which required weeks 
iure, tbe party sucsoedod In 
ains, and came to the camp of 



jctodcabln,b?forothoflre,Bat 

:!:,: |i'ii,'f.ii: 1... h'.ltiing In a vice-like gra?p a 
romtedlrmnitJ inunl, which ho Bit- dcatuy (-al- 
'ng. With awiliUiidl'ri-ltli'Ti.'illtK.k ha sprang to 



ni of the arm 

ki and the n- 

!,.a..-Mt,:irf,l. Tint r, mains of Mr. Donnet were 
round, and. wi'h lii,-.- ■■( '..:■ fa lthral wife, given 

them, they returned 
to the valley. 

The Germ, 

atory is, tbutsooa 



■ro'-,;. 



itill lives. 1 

party lefLMr. Oon- 



;:-i i,e snow. 

the cattle c>ct,r„-ii. I. .".vii.it hut little 1000: ana 
when that was eihaui-ted. Mrs. Conner died. 
Many dark MtpUsM i.ptny on the part of 

Mi..-. 1 it li -ni-iiior have been circulated, but whether 
they are correct will never he known, until the 
final unraveling of time's dark mysteries. 

\<>. At A : t.M "lloll >Ed> ThrOBsh." 
— <"ii:r. .:■..•!■ 17th, 187a, as an eicnraion train, loaded 

children. roTit.,', . ■■■ close below tL 

ncl, tun! nisli Ni>. ii train thundering along close 
I ..■ ti 1 n,1 . t h i. 1 thnlii.Tlu^in 1 Ik- talnnel was discovered 
M ih- iinniiin tobconflre. The engineer, John 
Hrtkojonnr, comprehending the position at _ 
Blanco, rnadu m., DDM hrilliant dashes, nn- 

1.1 it '!f.',ir-T.ii- ■■,.!■ rd. The train passed 

thniti-li 1 in- tiirini'l f-iii'i;iy, when to have stopped 

York,' has pat the 



auld have bee 

in the 'month of the" brave' t. 



• page,: 



<o much" on "his handsome," 

ar kin;-..!,.,' I_'n the com," 

■.:;■" <ti Ma "wide-awaka," 

nn^we'liBd for onT'necka, 

uuurlit "old i,a!ie"hadcaUedna, 

i.iia.l ihe tiirveby the tunnel, 

>"> American Plat, 

1 sings out, "John 
ly God, what's th 
Yon bet, I warn't long in sightln'— 

There was plenty for me to see, 
Wilh li 'i-ain fiill.jf kids an' wimmen. 
And their lives all nankin' on me— 
Fur.].., tunnel was roarin' and blazln'. 

All rat-in" wiih lire an'smoke, 
A rnl ■> timber Sis" close behind ns — 
•• ^ulck, sonny I shove in the coke." 
"Whistle 'down brakes,' " 1 ant though 
TJi,T,.1hini;-- I. "nil! boy, 't won't do; 
A;tl with hand on throttle an' lev**, 

1 knew I matt roll 'em through/ 
Through the grim month 01 the tnnnel- 

Through smokoan' Same, as we" 
HLtli-iitlo Ih-.- -:.'an-wavofde»th, -. 
Eight smack through the "]»*B ot 
uch "old gal" felt the 



jfheul" 



^.zstzstex:. 



And left them wimmen and children 

To take that rifle alone ; 
Bui 1 ihotor Bday ofreck'nin': 

And whatever "Old John" done here. 
No Lord ain't RDingtosay to him then, 

"You wsnt back as an engineer!" 

No. 35AKNEI. The Valley of Iho Trl - 

lonwl.orn-— No. 7. of the large Illustrations, is 

graved from a photograph taken by Prof. Hay- 

o, the great enploror of the West. It presents 

dew of one of Ihe finest and most. pIcttttBeoju 

portiorisof the valley. It Is lookini.' MMithwmii. 

above Uio first or lower canyon, and directly on 

Snowy House, whose white-can".'! euniiuils 

he eeen on t.be left of the picture, eitendln^ 

ho river. Below ii the first canyon, between 

high, narrow, limestone walls e.f which, Ihe 

nalta exit from tbeniimi.Mi n 

ThevmlloyiBabuutSO mill ' 

four In live mii.i.Hli. width. 
dell nil If ill 




'V^iL "\ 



Tlii. Falls «ftl.t>Y>l- 

"- "of our series oi 

iraDi photograph taken liy I'rnt liny- 

. ongravod byBro«a,or?iew York. It r. pre 

. . ■■ : .■■.-.,,.■.■ . :■...-. 
■ canyc- - *' 

°"yl'mows 

hey flow witn great 

II ty over an apparently flat, reeky bottom, 

_ _h spreads out to nearly double its width above 

je falls, and continue! thus until near the Lower 

■'nil, when the chmiriel aaata contracts, and the 



..... glol.Hlll 

thvipi!'-!i 'Im "Hi li-.-l.:. Ilr 

• ■• ■ 
mure beantifiil than the grand 
presented of the famous Falls of 
immediate vfcinity of toe Lower 

KrtEr "• 

foul, of :.h- mil*, s-.i neree tnat ono cannot ap- 
■ ■ . ■ ;.::■: ■ .■ ■■ 

them, and even tlion tho clothes will he drenched 
iineuls. Upon the Blowing, yellow, 
al walls of "■" — s -■■>■ 



o white lire contents 
a spectacle infinitely 
tndest picture ever 



bc rib ably beaut I 



8 from the v, 



::::;, 



. ■ :■ 



vail is 

mosses, sedges, 
the most vivid 



:,.n feu 
with i 

d jtreen, 'whit 
.o the softened 






j the Falls of the"^Wllame7ta~K'lver; 

in < M-.-i-.tin (■in-, Uremu, win-re M,,. bills approach 
tho river on i :.<■'■ side, i\,r<m:: lie river through 
a deep canyon, and over a full of from 30 to 40 
feet. The "cliffs on oitht ,J 
. ml reds of feet 
■ iooandless t 

Kowth of evergreens. 
:cgonCliy aide of the river, largee ..:>i to 

i.-siueb of boats 200 fuel and 40feetiu 
width, water power it also supplies ivom the 



No. 38 ismi. C»pp II 

1'i'i iv, situated on the north side of the-.-. 

. . H w 0' hiiKS.Ti fen iiory, abontmid. 

■■,... ■■ . , ■ ■ . i 

Dalles. This promontory is of bsm 

near 250 feet perpendicular from th 
and extends about one mile in lei 

luict projectile; several hundred fci 
tiver. Cupe lion] derive* its name Irom the dan- 
-■■i- ii> ["--i i':r it. iiur iiir^c illustration. No. 10. 
represents a Email party or pleasure and curiosity 

seekers, on n pleasant nfl'Ti :■. „;,■ 

. 'ii u have successfully rounded the 



i. the lower 



So. 39 Anne it. 
'■ida— No. 11, oftb 



n which are loaded 



1 \e- 
= team loaded 



ignna are conpled __ 

c.i ed " trail nnai" 
is ofwood. 



Dome," 4,690 feet in altitude above 



dividing line between Gold H1H, 

I Virginia Citv.' directly ahead, 

llstuuce, around the polntortho 

i nlmi of coupling wngons Isnnite 

n.iiiie Coast, "for all kinds of 

re was engraved by Mr. 

a photograph taken by 

wwmvi «t Virginia City. 

Ho, 40 Annex. Mirror I.nltc, Vn-Sem- 

lie VaOley— In tho largo illnstratiun, No, If. 

■ ■ . ■: •■■,..; 

tutbi8 most roiniinlie Villi, 

:.-...; .;:'■■ iv..-.-.. '.. ',: ■ .; ■ ■ . . . 

ofacbarmins little sheet 

(fisiiortlng theniuelves. 

■■■■' are aj still nj death, it- thi 
by the wont - 

■ ■■,■■ ■■ 

He Immense rucks thai have 
™- a I arc u varietj 



. The rony Eipresfi- 



_. .oredtbattbe usual Umemadeon 
tho mall service, by steamer, between New York 

■ . . ' ■ 
Francisco Oct. 10th, 1858-carrled it from St. 
Louis, Me.,viFlT.os Angeles, in Iweniv : 
iiM-nlv-onu hours. The Pmi'i Exiireu— whfch 
left St. Joseph. Mo., and Fun Francis, .. 
::,■■., .i-iv. \i.ril -Id. i-iiil-siieiieiilid in transporting 
it throueh safely on Itsilrst trip, in t.n days; on 
its seciiuti, lu M days; third, nineduvs; fourth, 
■ 

of hLsinesB correspondence was i-.; 
value to business men tn those days. 

This service, mo enn readily see, re.|-; 
„„,. iiui ondnmnce, as wall bb enterprise and tho 



JL3ST3STEX. 



and by day or by night, In starlight or c 
whether snn-dried or soaked, cnow-c{ 
frozen; among friends or through fbei 
lonely or merry— onward he hastened, nn 



priva 



esldenre, sltnatod near the oc 



mile. To this end tl 



s of botb 



imed station, b 
„_-re another was 
self, bad been wall 



indl- 



Btaelter ! ai 

??e rides on alon 



en killed, and It la thought the Ruben's Cruel 
lUon has been destroyed! Bight aolmalB wen 
ilen from Cold Springe Monday." "Bartholo 
■w Ri'ey died last night Irom a wound receive! 
the Cold Springs Station, on the loth of May 
t arrived from the Indian battle-ground, ai 



j!enouB plants, or ariiclee or i 
aim. For us to attempt to deacrme inese neau- 

.■c l »W," U would uke'a larger book fhan'liie Too™ 
BT, Tbev must be seen \o be appreciated. Yon 
will And in the "Art Gallery " rare paintings and 

wtunry; in ihe ■' Z.-iloglcal department a great 
different kinds of wild anlmuls, Including 

.800 pounds ; also tl great variety of 



welching 1,80 
California bin 

In then 
and cryst 



antal a 









sn 



body of the station-keeper h 


rrlbly mntflated and 








■tuff ol which the pony ei 






o'lpoSed^^toUo 


the losses In men from the I 





as Indians, with the many thrilling adventures of 
those who participated In I his daring enterprise, 
however interesting, wouldmake too long u recital 
for these pages. 



photograph, and affords a benu- 



paichee ol sbade and sunlight are thrown with 
striking effect. Above all, towering high n mid 
-Shasta springs, in ft series or graceful 
— ._.„ . . --uijnded heaven, 



rllh creeping vines, fragrant flowers, sparkling 

rlous Cslifornla sky. Pos,eesed°of sll theeolui- 

,'oiild any personTio surprised that llr Wood- 
ward should persistently decline to open them to 
be r.urlorm public- lint the time came at last. 
It was when The soldiers and sailor* of tula eoun- 

thu camps, and on the battle-fields, wlin widows, 

sanitary fund was low. Monty mutt be had/ 
Then It was that his noble heart loaned to Ihe res- 
cue. Toe grounds were then thrown open to the 
public in aid of the Sanitary Fund. The re- 
ceipts were princely; and no one can say bow 

last moments of life alleviated, by the aid of the 
generous proprietor of ihe Woodward Gardens! 
These gardens were opened permanently to the 
public in May, 188"). They occupy five acres o( 

Sound, lour uf which are bounded by Market, 
i.tkm. 18th. and 11th. streets, with one acre to 

er that street from the main garden. 

So. « Anhbx.^ The Geysers—No. 17 of 



it in a: 



i\ npril 



■ishlng 



0,lf tl 



diversity 



) called eiire 
nureu in number 

icy cold; snmo 

acfc, some red, oryellow; others 

lers oh. we'll. It's 

iinif. Yon have hot t 
eidyibtyon. Side 



e the 

.. -. »ld OL- 



sely d 



lie 



r Op into ar 
and sunim: 



hetween the verdnre-clad 
id the cold, wintry peaks of old Shasta, 
nountalns, la a chit! interest In the pic 
Indingtb-— ' '■' 

t high, (See further' 



together that the greatest care mnst be 

lest one shall step knee-deep into a boiling cal- 

tboroughly heated, and Quantities ot magnesia, 
-- '-W, slum, epsom salts, and many other 
IcalB. He thickly strewn about, making a 









Mas, some i 
one is known as 
her, tbe "Calllop 



a the character of 



These gardens wen 



1, adorn and beautify hi? 



j are shown, each foriiself.so 

end remarkable pei-ntfarlty. (See 
Geysere on pages. HlAwio_11S>S 



aitwz: 



city or 

arms * km »f 

diameter 4bom 



lowing the hidden Gate, nor' mns ul 
oBiy, thoPaclfloOcej.il in thcdis- 

.lie f'i>T of the Central Pacific rail- 



are transferred across 

beam: till picture has been pri'iuiri'damlengrayed 
expressly fur this book. It shows what II— '""■ 
ess or American Progress"— as rcnresei 
view No. 1— has ai'iauniillslied within I 
lew years, and Is * very appi-otirlatc iilu; 
'■■- ir unless! lara^vie' 



Willi wlii.'il Hi close M 
Oceim to Ocean. 



The 



Arizona are very 

over a large nor 

_..,. These rains consist, in |i;irr, of 

'csand great building ; fortlO. ;.ti-ni«, li urn 

' '■■ i- 
II and reservoirs of Immense 
capacity, some 01 the oities are flyo miles In 

■■ can:!] is.>ituil.:-s in length andSO 

■■:: . < building Is 350 feet long hy 

IMWldo; an immense caslh ' 



...iplements In great 

varimi .'ire scan, 'veil a it tin- ruins, while 

rude hieroglyphics ami pictures of men, animals, 
birds, turtles and reptiles are painted on or rut 
deep Into tlie rocks, at different places ' 

human 

IJasa Orande (signifying " BlE Hon*.' ") one cf 
these ruins, Is situated a re .v miles simtli m Mi'' 
liila iiiver.on a great pluiu, about 14 miles north 
o! the station of r;isa ilramle. Plus building is 

one ul tin- best prescrv-il . :■ i mul I'iii'* ■ l l - ■ - 1 

SlM ; Is Ivl ff'i'l !'■■■:.: !>■> ■>■"■ tci wide. ; liii! Willis 
are of concrete, five feet thick, and are now 
siiimiiiiii about 4o feet In height, or a little oyer 

These ruins are pre -historic ; the builders have 

long since passed awiiv, leaving "" " 
who they were ; when limy uyed ; 

The first account In history of lb 

hack ..v-ranij years— to tin- Si step 

ill which lime" III.' ,t.-.i.i! I'i.. I'i'.s explored and 
desp'rilnai the ciiimiry. Its ruins and — - 
their reports differ In mi essential pol... . 
l.llo.i- of !L llll'T period. no» 0001 I ' 



id undoubtedly possessed n...„ 

tion, and lived bv cultivating the soil. 

■Minted Hm-k.s. fl'ruu ram? ml Mr. 
Hodge, In his work, •■Arizona at it U," 



L 



Tub first half of a- wa-on train i= ealVd the 
:.-." the other half the "left wing " In 
■ 
[..■■■li a iiu t ■.:.■ 'ml side ul On 

road, hauled close together, teams on the out- 
side; the "left wini; imai ..n ihe lelt side In tin 
same manner, leaving a passage-way opmi a 
ihe from and rear ends of each "wing," called 



ee ol the plain to a height of perhaps M feet, 
e uppermost being a broken tedjje Irom whlen 
■..asses have fallen off, and the win.! 

Ir— lliau an acre of ground. On the.. i 
and on the broken masses at Its base, are carved 
ile i:|i in i tie surf v- rude representations olmeo, 
■ 

ibji-els real i.r i i n .■ -:i n : i- v. s ■ ■ 1 1 1 ■.- m which r.r;ir-?- 
_entoheoker boards, some oa.ni els and drorce- 
■ I ii-ls-'s. li'i.ei'. snakes. IMii-s elm, etc. ; ami 
on the uftier broken rocks at the base ol the 
ledge, are found on all sides like sculpture! 
uBures, some of which are deeply Imbedded 
— -"li. These pictured rocks present nnicn 
•-st in the thitiknig mind, and when ot- 
hv some one versed In hleroglyphlcsl 
to (live some clue to Uh] 
ojile who mad? them," 

, . .. i. ■.. , .. : ■ • • 

Eocks." as well as the "Ancient Hums' •■! 
Arizona, comas from the exploration of tlw 

.Intuit 1'atlicrs. who travels.''! Lids I lit rv ill 

ii.li Century. In comparing limit n'- 
I"iiis witli the appearance of the "!;■ 
■liuins" o[ the present time. very 1 
change Is noticeable. The Indians, in answer 

" questions or the Fathers, as to who cartel 

. . . juks, or built the lowers and oil n .- ; . 
ruins, received the same answer us the Piraa 
'ndlaiu give at the preaeut time, which was, 

>o. - 

l.r.v I 



.. , . inllessouthotSaltLake 
id at. mis lime— January, IsSO — is com- 
i3 miles eastwani, into Pleasant Valley. 



ilininisoii. ami nliiiaaielv teuueet with the 

■ ■■: ..;..■ ■ ■ :; c ■■ .-.:.. ..■.'■. : ■ 

another l.tirough Line h . 

i-ii-f.v.iiil. In Pleasant Valley are 
mrii^i- i.-.ls of coal, said to be of the best coking 
: ■ ■ 

to the various smelting v.- 

i'-r 'liimesilu purposes in Salt Lake City and 
adjoining country towns. 

■ .nirlhv.'ai-d from Sprine- 

■■ i :■ 

li' v... :ive miles distant, where the cars will be 
n.ir.i!":: ivnbini.herieit few muntlis. 
Bio. 48. axnbx. Viewlnu Prni;res»- 

lliirinytheeoiistnicllonoithePaeilie Ha; nun! — 
and, in fact, fur many vears afterwards— the 
lociinnitlve, cars, and all |-i- ■ 

the road, were viewed with great c... 

; ■ ■ :. ■ . . ;■•■• 
was built. The engines— 'lire -w aeons "—and the 
lonn trains of ears— "heap wagon no hoss"— re- 
ciuv'il ill-, lu.l ■ ..■ ... iii. :i: : -ui : ami lln-v 

i-.ou.l -illni- ainutid on Use hills at first, and 
■ 

ment— lying anuu.-.l lor ilaes ami ■. 
lira", rioni [In: .'..mi!ii'n.'..'iiifut ol 

: 
■■ |ili'i. ■■■!■:.:!. i- iL.ilii'ushada wholesome feaxof 



..._ 'Are -wagons" They would often attack 

small parties of graders, or stragglers ■ 

camps ; but only ■"■ *~ 



r afterward they deoll 



, ' ' dre- wagon 1 ' "bad 



AUUBI. 



in northern Arizona, and 



war chle*, Mi-ra-ba, in 1808, whaTWlIli henrd 

^„„, , t . ..._,!.,...„ eons," left their country. 

— , nade aplljrrimsge lotlia 

northward, many hundred miles, to view the Brest 
curiosity. Wo learned from a half-breed, on a re- 
cent visit to Arizona, that Ml-ra-ha, after die re- 
turn to Arizona, resolved to gather bla forces and 
capture one of these Paclac Railroad "fire-waeons. 
But as Qen. Crook made It vtry lively for him at 
homo for many yean after hta return, and aa Capt 
f oc ,'~. BBnt h ' m to hl * "happy hunting ground," 
In 1ST*, he baa probably got all be can attend to. 
JUt.MAmx. I'nlae* hotel st Han 






id In the city of 8 






■-lii-li ,:i 
i.-i -i.;.,k 



to 4 lifee! in thickness. 

The foundation walls, at their baae, are built 
with Inverted arches. All exterior, Interior and 
partition walla, at every'Ove feet, commencing 
from the bottom of the foundation, are banded to- 
gether with bars of Iron, forming, M It were, a 
perfect iron basket-work Oiled In with brick. The 
quantity of iron so need Increases In every story 
towards the roof, and In'tbe upper story the Iron 



oneosvlna a . 

covering, and la 1*4 by 84 feet, with a drive-way 
and sidewalk opening onNewMontgomerystreeE, 
forty feet wide. The two outer courts, from the 
baaement level, are each S3 by laB feet, with two 
drive-ways, S» feet wide, one Irom Market and An- 
nie atreela, and oae from Annie and Jessie streets. 
These are connected by two brick-arched passage- 
ways, ten feet In width, allowing ample space for 
a four-in-hand team to pass under and through 

Besides the city water-works, a shpply of water 
comes from four artesian wells of s ten-Inch bore, 
which have a capacity of S8JJ0O gallons per hour. 
A reservoir la located under the center court, cap- 
able of containing 630,000 aallons. On the roof are 



From Omaha, let class, 
from Cheyenne orS' "- 
$70; from Ban Frani 



tx. I'arfs tn Bl nek Jiills- 
lst class, $45; emigrant, *28;- 
or Sidney. (40 ; from ugden, Tt*h 
tancisco, 81 IS. 
n have choice of route, via Sidne; 



So. 51 Awwxx. As r 



inyof our readers may 



ieof Joalln A l'ark.c 



N'!K[|m|I j *('.i I irOFlN'JA." Hilqu'r *. Hi""., N.Y. 
W.-uuvrihS /,•.■.,....!)■<'*. ,:■< (.uHMiiin, is:, volu- 
ble monthly newspaper. 

Ullll'ley'J' Till I'll I'lin-T III i-INEE.rfD[RSCTOHY," 

"(i!'!i .■ |i;;i..'s i-i.ti rli.iu (if i.li. M.rt wi'M of 

the Rocky Mountains— laanluvaluaWeworkof the 

The '■.(•nVnrlflo Preit," by Dewey * Co., San 
!■ In [it I ten. :- <i J on n.ii I linn .-v.-i-i h....li iljl.-rcf -...-A 
I ii- or wlnj wants i« know tiiiyililnjt about— tha 
IVilic.:.-:- ■: J |i.|l.--||.|»iv.(|. 

Am/.,^» .,» it is,- by H. C. Hodge, Era., 
Hurd A Houghton, Now York, I* the most com- 
plete work on Arizona ever published. 

So. B« A-reiT. -t^el-r>y,"tl-e Horned 
Toad.— Tbls singular little member or tbe lizard 
species Is OMntl . lllornlan. It la 

l'-juri'l iii-iii n.-uilv ■■■..■iv lire hill, or jrravelly plain) 
i ,,.. districts, In others 

it i.-r-ir ,-, ii,, ii. ■ I l, .-rr- iiic i-everal varieties and 

sizes of it, and all UL-rfuiMly harmless. It Uvea. 
,!,i,iii ci, iUc- nicl mi, nil insects. A California 
Inciiii nf nun liail a pair ni these picketed in 
•~ •■■ -if his cabin for over throe months; and,— - 



n rages MB. US,] To. 

. - Example, by the New 
jnaoera noute, iot a inp of lvet tban B days. Take 
Sleeper, and Ml 00 is ay on Monday) 

:i!'i :,-rn :ii" ij in a. in.. Tuesday morning. Rest In 
*lBC|n;r umil ;>:■}". hr.-akfaut. lake stage and leave 

tteat'Tp.'m Distances: 
From Man Francisco to l.athrop. ... 94 mUae. 



Stay l: \'-tltry '. I'ljft. 

Returning, leave the Valley at 1p.m. TTlurs. 
ay; arrive at Clark'* at <i p. tu.: leave Clark's. Frl- 
ay, 8 a. m., via Big Tree', and arrive at Madera 
t?p.m.,andtakoe]ueper:]ea>eMsdBraSMiuday 
:15 a.m., reach Latbnp for breakfast, and arrive In 
'in Francisco at 1S:33 p. m. Special Sleepers run 
etvain San Frsnrisiu anil Mudera, giving two full 
Ifrhts' rest, avoiding early and late changes, and 
isny annoyance* heretofore experienced by the 

The ' 

» the Marlpoai 

enables' the tourist to spend a portion of s day In 
the Orovo wiilumi ■■.■liliri- .lj-il charge and make 
tbe same connections. 
The old route is 10 Merced, by same train, atop 

■ ■ ii ■.■■■! ■ : clneitmornlniitzke 

.-.■.a.^iVniiiili.T --ulliiii and Coulterville, or 
via Mariposa. Taking the Coulterville route, IS 



are noted lor their chuitc ai!. i;;.u>lls and beauU- 
ful workmanship. 
Boohs of Reference.—" The Resources of 



qaln Valley can be obt 

'. M miles 
Trees, one mile distant- Turn 



... e the McLane 

.. on* to the Merced Grove of 

CranB Flat. 84 miles from Coulterville, 



\ w»S.»^»H&?#%~'»&.»-' j" „„„„,„ »«f^ 



A. :cT nsr e x - 



twelve acres o( land, and are to be Bnr 
rounded bv at tone wall eight feet high, having a 

fidni^i <:■■■ < '■'.uriLil.. |-i-i][::il of 430 feet, and 

a. i, i, i Ii ■ >( :."... (,,.-; w:rh i:-r ; e ci i ii-.ee at the aouth- 

stone buildlrir ii.-i.ic.H ■ijink'ii iiJr with a ivlng 
<Hs:i4 fi'yi ; ih, L in-i<lc wails urolvu lin lii L -h. and 
thegabl«i'iulf;li!L:v-.,i.,-fi-,i. , l'|., niiic..- :-,.|vii>[lv, 
■isisi; fe.'t, two fit..ri>:-B. The smelting house is 
:Njk:jk ji;ci, cuiii;iLri;ns; ten larjie fnrnacea encb 
with a ad-foot chimney. The refining house ii 
MiS4 leet, with n « lug TWi4U feci. 

Oistsi-k t!ioiv:.ll, mid lii-yoml, ate located the 
cottages, board! n 5- h una en, etc., of tfea unlaw, 
who have named their new home, Amm. The 
present capacliy of the works are 100 tons per day, 
employing 94 



Thai 

fromw 

pat fur 1878 amounted lo $3,SK9,W». 
Na, «1 Akmii, (From page 73)-At this date 
■iaa.. IBSO-four daily Concotd Stages leave 

(.'inyiiL lilyon arrival or trains, for l.cailsillv. 

via Arkansas Valley; distance 110 mik-<; lime 

SO honrs. The Denver & Jim <iran.lv liivl.-!..[i 









!■ ],ti. jiiSlui-. vir!U!i!ly exclude 



long journey In the emigrant car 
The honest, sober. Industrious 



aclianitethccuinL 
in the aet Heme 
(lland, and thi 



eok.tM 

which will reduce the distant 
rnllee. The scenery ™ tin- re 



J ibj 1 



illl|.r.|i'(llliV 1 
dm very ..lii- 



• ofuliivh. an-. Tun only of ! T * 

a great Kail ro ads of the coun 

.P0 esiflciio: arc fiiuiiileil i; 
mi Grants nutntd, without wh. 



Territory,.! lj-.',"i" 
rtr.ir-.K' I'll.- -\y.v. nf ".:;■.■ !■ 

i ■•■ i si ■ ■■..!!■■ ■ v.: |i 



■ K:il ii, ail. 
Inn U:.. l^-ifi/.'t lo 

i once propelled by 

i |i!ip.i '-iiii.i-Arliona , 

to of Pennsylvania. 
Ins a wealth of mit 
o of the United S 
id mum -odoln n 

T'.iT.iiiiv, but happily 
Kl II e jiii-.jiiiuty ofthe 

lble region, 
Boon enable the 

.! of [!!■.■: 



nld have the eneciat 
ion. of the Ballroad 



a been noted for the t 






tofore ui-.id on emigrant trains 
: shown twenty-live oftheseci 



^accommodate ?B persona. The seat frames, 
i of iron, the back and Baata and iippr- '---' 
i wood slate. TIh-vkI- !.-r ■';.:;• u, mm. I i 



•,i i-l-.r- <::'■:■ 

raodworksbt-. - 

Glance ofthe car 1, 
hroughout In the b 



on the ttrs t-claas t 



u'r l-'l^o 



liy llu- li-.-atv :.,i <in:-,. ; ..;l':i„. i I : .hi I/O, In 1843, 
by tho Gadsden Purchase, in 1RM. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. were tbe 
to build a railroad lo the Arizona line, 
are now rapidly extending it across Ibo Terrl 
from west, to east building at the rate of from 

The mineral deposit* of Arlio 



n and finished 



re provided with blankets, 

s betiding of their o — ' ■ 

rti.I Ii,: Mrni-ilied In' t!ie Kailroad Co., 
■.ini]e..i!l..(l.isli(.||li. I llhV 'uliaclri--.- w 
' "lesleeplngcarattachmr-'- u 



d Ibej will be murely 



ITEWS-Gold— It Is reported that Sir 
Drake was the first discoverer ot gold on 
clflcCoaet. He landed on the coast a Bn 

li'irllnil' llif Mm ■•: S;iu!.'r:Liiiusii:-. it! ttio .- 
oflBTB. andrepiiT|i..di.M,'i.-n Kii/.iln.i!: : 
is no part of earth hern to be taken uo ■ 
there ianota. rijw ™-.Vv,tt "jaw'M *■>■ ■ 

".net." teuton 



^STS^wft^^ 



.A.:tTiT:E:2C. 



road was oomTn.'nrv.l h 



\o.MAy\h:i. [From naKc ml. The Owl 
hn. Nlohnn A Iflacfc Hill* It. II. This 
' ■ ". Jackson, n«b„ 



w completed and running to Norfolk. 

■n iiii.dj niin.li, ill. v.lii.li jiiiiec il. eonuects with 

■ . 



ilSlI.'iifH, 



.!. t rieh agricultural 
tied section of country, and, as its name linpl 

regions of 

Blank Hills, towards which it la being pushed 
Willi the usual energy displayed by the Union 

■■. iviii.sii il i. niriirulii-.l. 

'I iii st;>N , i : .ri(! ilhii.-niSi'i : v.'i .'II. hit :is fill - 

lows; Lost Cheek, S.B miles; Pi.atte Ckn- 
tbb, 0.4 miles ; Humphreys, lo.s mili::, : ll.nli- 
son, s.8 miles ; Muiison.0.7 nillfs ; Norfolk, 6.3 
miles ; whole distance, 41. 9 miles. 

STo. «7 Annex. [From paee ISt], DMMMl 
—A Howling lleeerl— Is situated a few 
tulles cast ol -. liich is here 

dammed for lrrlpatlii|! p 

ignded smith Irom Deserel 

early In 18S0 will he running to Black Eock, « 
mill's irom Descret. Fnmi Black Hock stages 
will run to the "Frlsi;.>" 
miles: Heaver, m miles , 

I. George, 130 miles, and 
numerous minlngcampa. 



numerous mil 

'I'll,. I'Vl-.i-lt 11 irii .1; 



In Beaver Chi wwuth of Salt 



Slip of onlv so miles. When the road Is 
le distance by staec art] 
shortened, stapes and freight for the south will 
teat; o the "end ol the track." 
The" Kris™ Mines "are said to be ..■>: ■ 

■■■■■ :ir|.i Lead. The ores ue galena, 
vi. I iiiiR in in (15to|l^u0 per'"" "' 
Irom 30 to 40 per cent, ot iea»_ 

' i of eastern capitalists have 

mines, and vigorous efforts arc making to 
,-ork them by the latest and most Improved 



Meant, of lead. Heavy luvest- 



il I'.IIH.Ill II 



tence of a body of ore of average assay, tallied 
at over 130 .000,000. Mr, Cooke at onee formed* 
syndicate lor Immediate operations, which n 
suited in a contract with the railroad compan 
eiteud their road to Frisco with all pcmlb' 
--—i. The principle town lu the district _ 
Frisco, I' and has a population ot nearly 



spatoh. The principle town In the d 
lied " Frisco," and has a population o_ _ 
i hank, hotels and a tri-wcekly I 



No". «8. Annex. Printing -Bin din ■- 

si ,■■ i ■('!>;> iiinic.— Omaha has the lamest estab- 

liilnii.-iit.iduisTtl—- — •-•""• =■ 

Its employes, in t ._. 

'■'.. 

previous to erectluj; a building spe- 

slally to accommodate the rapidly Increasing 

. iibilness that extends westward to 

Utah and Molilalia, Including blanks for nearly 



every county and bank lu the States a 









■;■'■:" 



diment has been built up within 

years, and is conducted by Mr. 

- pioneer "-'-■ 



.„„ Overland" for 1930 Is one of the many 
publications turned out from this Souse, and we 
favorably with prevtom 
volumes published In Chicago and New York. 

No. 71 A 1 1 . TlicSratk* 

erti Far ill v It. It, <'•>. I;n» in Itie tall of 1B7» 

— c limine need the cmistmcilon of a railroad at 

le, on the line of their road, no miles 

• to extend to Monterey. 

v. and takes the place of 

■ 

Before this volume sees ttie light, the road .. ... 

be completed and passengers will be taken 

through to that charming watering place—** — 

terey— without change of ears. 

BI«. VX annex. [From page 111. Stop 
Fri vile-gee.— By alate change ol time pc 
gerstravelin:.' ■ Olasa Tli .. . 

who are desirous of securing a fnl 

the uiomJer/Bl Kenerji on the Sierra 
i'linnvrdoso. The "Padflo 
Express" arrives at Reno [see page lsil for sup- 
per, at 1:20 p.m. Passengers can stop over 
night at the hotel, and take the " Reno & San 
Express" morning, [Sundays 

excepted] at 6 :ifi ; reach Truckee ft! 8 :10. Sum- 
C>peHorn. 11 :20 ; Saei-ari! 
■ ■ ■ 
n. m. Only 1% hours later than tha regular 
Facille Kintel. 
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KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

General Offices, Kansas City, Missouri. 



* What t "—says a friend—" only seven 
pages to devote to the K. P. and the 
wonderful resources of the country 
along its route f" 

Yes, such must be the fact this year. 
And, in attempting to write the history 
and record the prosperity of the Kan- 
sas Pacific road, and the country 
through which it runs, in the brief 
space of the seven jpages allotted for that 
purpose in the «• Overland," it will be 
impossible to more than register a 
••telegram" of the most important mat- 
ters, those of the greatest interest to 
the general public, the tourist or the 
emigrant. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway Compa- 
ny, formerly the "Leavenworth, Paw- 
nee and Western," was incorporated by 
Act of Congress July 1, 1862, to con- 
struct a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River, at the mouth 
of the Kansas, to connect with the 
Pacific Railroad of Missouri, to the 
100th meridian of longitude, upon the 
same terms and conditions as provided 
for the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad across the continent, and to 
meet and connect at the meridian 
above named. 

The route proposed was from the 
mouth of the Kansas River to the 

inunction of the Republican Fork, at 
Tort Riley; thence up the Republican, 
over the " divide " and Platte River and 
connect with the Union Pacific near 
Kearny Station. 

Work commenced on the " K P." at 
Wyandotte, Kansas, September 1, 1863. 

By Act of Congress of July 2, 1864, 
the company acquired additional 
rights; and again, by amendment of 
the original Act, approved July 3, 1866, 
was authorized to change their route 
and build westward— on the 39th par- 
allel—from Fort Riley up the Smoky 
Hill River to Denver, m Colorado; 
thence to a junction with the Union 
Pacific at or near Cheyenne, Wyoming. 



The road was completed to Denver 
in 1870, and in 1872, by the purchase of 
a controlling interest in the Denver 
Pacific, reached Cheyenne ; and again, by 
a sale in 1879, passed to the management 
of Union Pacific parties, where it still 
remains. Distance from Kansas City 
to Denver, 639 miles ; from Denver to 
Cheyenne, 106 miles. The branch lines, 
six in number, make a mileage, re- 
spectively: 32 miles, 46 miles, 57 miles, 
70 miles, 21 miles and 23 miles; total, 
branches, 249 miles ; total, whole line, 
994 miles. 

Kansas City is the eastern termi- 
nus of the main line of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway. Prior to 1839 the 
place was known as " Westport Land- 
ing," but in that year was changed to 
Kansas City, with a population— most- 
ly traders, hunters and trappers— of 
300. Now it claims 65,000. The city is 
built on a high bluff on the south bank 
of the great bend of the Missouri 
River, just below the mouth of the 
" Kaw "—or Kansas River. Its central 
location has, from the first, enabled it 
to control a large trade with the coun- 
try to the west and southward, which, 
since the advent of railroads, has 
grown to an enormous business. The 
Missouri Pacific was the first railroad 
completed to Kansas City from the 
eastward, where it arrived October 1, 
1865, since which time nine have ar- 
rived to bid for and share the business 
which often taxes their entire combined 
capacity. As a live stock center— cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs— and for slaughter- 
ing, packing or shipping, Kansas City 
has no equal in the western country. 
The stock yards, beef and pork packing 
establishments are immense— are situa- 
ted on the bottom lands in the western 
part of the city, south of the Union 
Depot, and are well worthy a visit by 
the traveller. 

The first bridge over the Missouri 
was commenced at Kansas City^axuL^ 



\ 



Kansas City possesses till the modern 
improvements— horse railroads, gas, 
water works, etc.; churches ami schools 
in great numbers, opera house, theatre, 
daily papers, and ol' holds, :i few dozen. 

Chief r,r wliich a.|v. the Coat e.S, St. Jume.s 

and Pacific. 

Wyandotte, Kansas, is about two 
miles west, across the Kansas Kiver, 
and might well be called a suburb of 
Kansas City — it is connected by horse 
cars— has a population. of about. tfjQQO, 
many of whom do business in Kansas 
City and reside in Wyandotte. The 
town is on a portion of the lands trace 
owned by the Delaware Indians, who 
sold them in iwij to (lie Wyandotte Li- 
llians. Die remnants of a tribe from the 
State of Ohio. The lands are in a hijih 
state of oulihaiioii, anil large orchards 
of fruit are numerous. 

The Kansas .State Institution for the 
Blind islocated at Wyandotte. 

Leaving the Union Depot— which 
used iiy all the railroads incommr 
that enter Kaunas City— we soon cross 
tlii- Kansas iiiveranil the State Link, 
pass Armstrong at the end of one 
mile— where are located flic machine 
shops of the Kansas Pacific— and fol- 
lowim; alone on the west- hank of the 
river onodiall' mile further to Muncy 
Si DIM'. The river in places is close on 
the left; the bottoms are wide and 
covered with trees, with here and 
I here a idea lint;. On the right the view 
is obstructed by high bluffs covered 
wilh brush or small trees. Continuing 
on 4.4 miles we come to EdwABDB- 
vii. i. k; 3.11 miles more to Tiblow, 
;uul \',:i miles to Louinc, I'ioiii which 
it is three miles |.o LenaI'K, and 4.4 
miles more to LlNWOOD, where Strang- 
er i 'reek is crossed. 

The timber on the Kansas River bot- 
i.nii- consists of red and burr oak, 

InirkheiTY, ash, hickory, eottOnw I 

and svcahiore. The acreage under cul- 
tivation is increasing, and after a run 
of live miles from Liu wood we pass 
Fall Leaf, an unimportant station, be- 
yond which the country fairly "spreads 
out," ami we get a first view at the 

eat rolling prairies of Kansas. 

■,kavenworth Junction is the 
i station; distance 46 miles from 
Leaf, 36 miles from Kansas Citv 



great 
Lk. 



and 32 miles from Leavenworth. Let 
us take a run over the 

Leaven worth Branch. — This 
road runs throndi a section of country 
the greater portion of which is under 
cultivation. The stations are Reno, 
live miles; Tonganoxje, two miles; 
Mdokjj's Summit, two miles; Bio 
Stuamikr, three nules; Hoke, four 
miles, and live more to Fairmont, the 
most important station on the line. It 
is situated on a portion of the Dela- 
ware Indian Reservation, first pur- 
chased from the Indians by the Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company, and by them 
re-sold to a class of fanners and stock 
raisers who have become prosperous. 

After leaving Fairmont several 
small stations are passed— the iirat. 
Penitentiary, where Die State insti- 
tution of that name is located— and a 
run of ten miles brings us to 

Leavenworth, situated on the 
west hank of the Missouri Kiver, and 
contains a population of 30,0<HJ. It 
was settled in 1854, and is surrounded 
by a section of country of uusurpiiss- 
ing fertility. Leavenworth has all the 
metropolitan features of a big city— 
horse rail mads, gas, water works, a big 
railroad bridge over the Missouri, 
twenty-six churches, exclusive of a 
Catholic cathedral that cost Siau,Wi>, 
nine banks, six daily papers and a score 
or more of holds, besides quite a num- 
ber of manufactories. 

Fort Leavenworth is two miles north 
of the city— established in 18-21— and 
is now the headquarters' Department 
of the Missouri. 

Returning to the Junction, about one 
mile and we are at 

Bissiark Grove — On the right of 
the road. It contains about -JO acres 
heavily timbered with oaks and elms. 
in the center of which is a beautiful 
lake. This grove has become widely 
known of late as the place where the 
first National Temperance Camp 
Meeting was held. 
From the Grove it is one mile to 
Lawrence- So named for the mil- 
lionaire Lawrences, of Boston, Mass. 
The city proper is opposite the depot, 
on the south side of the Kansas River, 
about one mile distant, reached by 
several line bridges. It is situated in 
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the midst of the richest and most fer- 
tile section of Kansas, as well as be- 
ing the most beautiful city in the State. 
Here, too, are street railroads, gas, 
water works, and, in fact, all the im- 
provements and conveniences found in 
the large cities east. Population, 
about 15,000. Settled in 1854. Raided 
by Quantrell's band, August 21, 1863, 
who burned the town and murdered 
upwards of 100 unarmed citizens. 

In the southern portion of the city is 
located the State University, on the 
summit of Mount Oread ; from which 

I>oint you look upon a very beautiful 
andscape, dotted, in all directions, 
with hundreds of farm houses. 

The Carbondale Branch of the "K. 
P." leads off from this place— 32 miles 
to Carbondale. The stations and distan- 
ces between, are : Siegel, 7.5 miles ; Bel- 
voir, 5 miles ; Richland, 6.3 miles ; Kin- 
ney's 8.2 miles ; Summit,4 miles ; Carbon- 
dale, 1 mile. 

Th* Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston Railroad, coming in from 
the South, is another element of pros- 
perity for the city. 

From Lawrence it is 6.4 miles to 
Buck Creek, a small station, then 
three more to Williamston, and 3.2 
miles to Perryville. These are all 
small stations, surrounded by a thrifty 
farming community, and are growing 
in importance. About one mile be- 
yond Perryville, we cross Grasshopper 
River, upon which are located several 
flouring mills, and small manufactor- 
ies. The river is well timbered,— oak, 
hickory, elm, ash, cotton wood and soft 
maple, principally. 

The Grasshopper unites with the 
Kansas River, opposite the old town of 
Lecompton, of "Lecompton constitu- 
tion" notoriety. The soil is a black 
loam, and very productive. The lands 
were once a portion of the Delaware 
Indian Reservation. From Perryville 
it is 3.2 miles to 

Medina.— The town was laid out 
in 1860, and with the near surroundings, 
has a population of about 1,500, mostly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Two miles north of the station is 
located the old "Indian Mill Farm/' 
which has been under cultivation for 
over 30 years. From Medina it is 2.5 



miles to Newman from which it is 5.2 
miles to Grantsville, a small station 
of the west bank of Muddy Creek. 
This section is noted, if at all, for its 
"Osage Orange" hedges, some of which 
are very fine; Six miles further, and 
our road crosses the track of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, which is now completed from 
Atchison, Kansas, to near Albuqurque, 
in New Mexico, with the Pacific Coast 
for an objection point. The crossing 
is only a few hundred yards from the 
depot at 

Topeka— The capital of the State. 
Population, 11,000. Here passenger 
trains stop 20 minutes for meals. 

Topeka is in Shawnee County, situat- 
ed on the north bank of the Kansas 
River, and surrounded by a very rich 
and fertile country; was located in 
1854. The river is crossed at Topeka 
on one of the "King Iron Tubular 
Bridges," a solid structure 900 feet in 
length, composed of six spans, resting 
on stone piers, built from the "bed 
rock" in the river. 

The Capitol is a fine building, built 
of what is called in this country "Junc- 
tion City Marble," a white magnesian 
limestone, found in many places in the 
State. It can be quarried in blocks 
from * to 10 tons in weight, and when 
fresh from the quarry is very easy to 
saw. The Government buildings at 
Fort Riley are built of this kind of stone, 
and has proved satisfactory. The Capi- 
tol cost $400,000. 

While we are here at the Seat of 
Government, we will note a few items 
in regard to the State. Kansas has an 
area of 52,053,520 acres, of which 40,- 
000,000 is unimproved, awaiting the 
reader. Price from $1.25 to $20 per 
acre. Present population of the State 
850,000. It has a school fund of $1,555,- 
360, which is augmenting yearly. There 
are 4,520 school housed, 6,359 teachers, 
and 266,576 scholars. Then there are 
three Normal Schools, for educating 
teachers ; the University at Lawrence, 
and the Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan. On the line of the Kansas 
Pacific, there are 76 grain elevators, 
with storage capacity of 2,515,100 bush- 
els ; and 52 flouring mills, with 169 run v 
of stone ; ca^aatoj ^^\^\wacwS«k^wt^aB\» N 
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Leaving Topeku. Me-no-ken, n 
small station, is reached in 4.7 miles 
Silvkh Lake in 5.8; Kingsville iii 
2.7; Rossvili.k in 2.8, and 7.0 miles 
more to 

St. Mary'n— an important station, 
in some respects. The country fur the 
last L'5 miles, and surrounding the 
town, is thick I v s.it lied, ami the sireater 
portion cultivated. Corn is the prin- 
cipal crop, though much wheat and 
vegetables are raised. 

The Jesuit Fathers visited this 
country nearly JO years ago, and estab- 
lished Mission Schools among the In- 
diana, More recently they have erect- 
ed here law* eiincalmnal institutions: 
one for Indies, is known as "The Sem- 
inary of the Sacred Heart." Thebuild- 
ing to the north of the railroad, is of 
brick, with stone trimmings, loo feci 
front and four stories in height, com- 
pleted in 1871, The College for males 
is adjoining, and can accommodate 
1,300 students. 

From St. Mary's it is 6.2 miles to 
Bel vuE.a small station n.0 miles from 
the end of the Kaw Division, First 
District, which is at 

Wame-jo.— This is a large and 
thriving town situated in the midst of 
a country well watered by mimi-rniis 
small creeks, very fertile and thickly 
settled. The next station. 6.0 miles, is 
St <lr.oi;*,i\ nnoiher growing town of 
about 7 00 population, from which it is 
7.8 miles to 

Manhattan.— Population, about 
2,0oo; County Scat of Riley County, 117 
miles west of Kansas City. The town 
is situated near the junction of the 
Kansas anil Ulue rivers, was settled in 
18o4 by a colony of Ohio "I'iljrnins," 
who purohased a small steamboat at 
Cincinnati, steamed down the Ohio 
river, and thence up the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Kanstis rivers to this 
place, where they settled, in what was 
then a wild Indian country, living on 
their boat until buildings could be 
erected, 

The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege — an experimental farm— is located 
at'M an hat tan. Congress, in its benev- 
olent wisdom, endowed this C liege 
with a land grant of Si ,n<Xi acres, r.o.ooo 
of wliicli bus been sold, realizing the 



snug Mim of S2;iS,000. The institution 
has 400 acres fenced and cultivate Lite 
greater portion with vineyards arid 
orchards of fruit of every variety 
Leaving Manhattan a few miles, the 
bluffs come close on tite right.inplaces 
:.oo feet in height, covered with trees, 
rocks and grass alternating, while tin* 
river comes in close to the road, 
on the left, and again receding toi 
miles, alung the banks of which ash, 
oak, hickory, cotton wood and elm trees 
grow in profusion. Here, too, can be 
seen some line farms, surrounded by 
beautiful osage orange hedge 
Manhattan it is 11.1 miles to 

Ogden— A town of some nisi 
interest in the annals of the State, 
being the place where the first Tt 
torial Legislature, convened by '... 
Reed er, met to "Save the dm dry 
The place was tir-a settled in 1858. "' 
miles further is the station of 

Fort Riley— So called for the Fort 
of that mime, situated upon the Inch 
plateau to the right ; established in 185B, 



i "Camp 



___ latitude 3!)° nort , 
The post was first know 
Center," being situated in uie geogra- 
phical center of the United Si:,. 

Junction City.— County Seat or 
Davis (.'mm iv. is 2.7 miles west of Fort 
Hi lev. and is destined to be a place of 
much importance. It was located in 
1-oSj. has iii own vapidly and. now con- 
tains 6,000 population. Here is located 
the marble quarries before alluded to; 
here, too, is the northern terminus of 
the Missouri, Kansas ,t Texas "Railroad, 
and the Junction City & Fort Kearny 
llailwav. The Republican River unites 
with the Kansas River at this point, 
up which is completed the J., C. *& F, 
K. Uailwav, a branch of tie* Kansas 
Pacific, to Concordia, 70 miles north- 
west. The stations and distances 
between arc: Alder, 7.7 miles; Mil ford, 
5.4 miles; Wakefield, 6 miles; Claj Cen- 
ter, 11 miles; Morganville, 7.0 miles; 
Clifton, 8.7 miles; C, H..U.P. Crossing, 
■i.i) miles; Clyde, 0.8 miles; Lawrence- 
l.n.ti'g. 7.0 miles: Concordia, 7.1 milea. 

The valley of the Republican is one 
of the richest and most productive in 
the State. 1 1 was the Indian's home, 
retain which he fought the white 
lon« and bitterly, and with the - 
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result, the Indian had to go ! He went ! 
Where once roamed his " pony herd " 
in thousands, now can be counte I the 
dwellings of his successors in equal 
numbers ; where once the Indian's beef 
(buffalo) ranged in untold millions now 
range the white man's beef. The buf- 
falo has gone — went with the Indians. 
Will the time ever come when the "suc- 
cessors" will be succeeded by a stronger 
and more enlightened race ? Will they 
in turn ever be driven out and exter- 
minated?— Quien sabell 

At Junction City the Smoky Hill 
river comes in from the southward, 
which, with the Republican, forms the 
Kansas river. The Smoky will be on 
our Jeft for the next 47 miles, to Salina. 

After leaving Junction City, a pecu- 
liar rock formation is noticeable on the 
right along the summit of the bluffs 
resembling a long line of fortifications. 

Another item, we record for the ben- 
efit of the sportsman; feathered game 
in great abundance are found on the 
prairies, and along the rivers and small 
streams in Kansas, such as prairie 
chicken, quail, ducks, geese, snipe, 
plover, swans, cranes, pelican, am 
many other varieties. 

Then a run of 5.8 miles to Chapman, 
6.2 miles to Detroit, and 5.2 miles more 
and we reach 

Abilene— county seat of Dicken- 
son county. Population about 2,000. 
Passenger train* stop 30 minutes— oppo- 
site the Henry House— for meals, which 
are the best on the road. 

This station was the first great cattle 
shipping point on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. JTrom 1867 to 1870, the number 
loaded on the cars and sent east, were 
from 75,000 to 150,000 a year, but as the 
agriculturalist crowded in, the cattle- 
men were crowded out, and we will 
find them now— far to the westward. 

We are now in what is called the 
"Golden Belt"— so named for the won- 
derful adaptability of the country for 
raising wheat and other small grains, 
These "belt" lands, it is claimed, com- 
mence near Junction City, and ex- 
tends beyond Ellis— about 200 miles in 
length. Wheat is the principal crop, 
and comprises one half of all the pro- 
ductions. There are several fields of 
wheat, near Abilene, of 1,000 acres each, 



one of 8,000, and one of 8,500. Of late 
years, tree-planting has been quite an 
industry. Orchards of fruit are num- 
erous, and successfully raised. 

From Abilene it is 4.4 miles to Sand 
Springs, a Signal Station, thence 4.6 
miles to 

Solomon— situated near the junc- 
tion of the Smoky Hill and Solomon, 
Rivers, in the midst of a thrifty agri- 
cultural section. Population about 500. 

The Solomon Railroad, another 
branch of the "K P.," is built up the 
valley of the Solomon to Beloit, 57 miles 
northwest from this station. Several 
Salt Springs are near the town, and the 
buildings erected for the purpose of 
manufacturing the salt are quite ex- 
tensive, and can be seen from the cars 
after leaving the station. 

Leaving Solomon, we cross the river 
of that name, and 7.8 miles arrive at 
New Cambria, a small station situated 
on a broad plain, dotted, in all direc- 
tions with the neat little cottages of 
the settlers, who are principally engag- 
ed raising wheat and corn. Six miles 
further we reach 

Salina— the County Seat of Salina 
County, settled in 1858. Just before 
reaching the station we cross the Sali- 
na River, which comes down from the 
north-west. 

Salina has a population of about 
3,000, some large grain elevators, several 
good hotels, papers and another railroad, 
the Salina & Southwestern. This 
branch comes to Lindsbury, distant 21 
miles to the southwest. Situated on 
the Smoky Hill River, near the Swed- 
ish colony who settled here in 1870. 

The principal occupation of the peo- 
ple is agriculture, although there are 
many herds of cattle and sheep in the 
county, and some extensive quarries of 
Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, also sev- 
eral Salt Springs that are being utelized 
for the production of salt. 

Along all the rivers and streams 
about this section of country are belts 
of timber, consisting of cottonwood, 
oak, mulberry, elm and hackberry. 

Bavaria— is the next station 8.4 
miles from Salina, where is located a 
colony from the Western Reserve of 
Ohio, who settled here in 1869. TfcSa* \ 
colony ha& b^TL^^c^ ^xu^Rfcaaa^^fcaafc* \ 
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and corn crops being their reliance. A 
ruu of 6.6 miles brings ua to t!ie end of 
Hit second district of the Kaw Valley 
Division of the road, at 

Itrookville— Here the Railroad 
Company have the usual division re- 
pair ahops, good depot buildings, and 
extensive cuttle pens. Population, 
about 500. The country siirromidiii!; 
tbe station is a rolling prairie, on which 
can be seen, besides the usual wheat 
and corn fields, an occasional herd of 
cattle and sheep. Leaving Urookville, 
we pass several small stations in the 
order, and distances between as fol- 
lows: 4.2 miles to Hock Springs; U 
miles to Terra Cotta; 4.4 miles to 
Elm Creek; 5.1 miles to Summit Sid- 
ing; -ij, miles to Fort Hahker, and 
old Government post, on the left, built 
in iNil-y. abandoned; and 4.7 miles to 

El In worth— County Seat of Ella- 
worth Cimiilv, situated on the north 
bend of the Smoky Hill River. Set- 
tled in ISO, ; present population l.lnO. 
The town has some good stone build- 
ings, a large grain elevator, several 
lintels, cattle pens and shutes— the 
latter not of much use of late, as the 
fanners are crowding tbe cattle-men a 
tilth further west. 

The next station ia Black Wolf, 7.2 
miles; then Cow Creek, 2. 3 miles. 

Wilson's— is 6.5 miles from Cow 
Creek. This is a thrifty town of 400 
population, situated in a rolling prairie 
countrv, fast filling up with settlers. 
From Wilson's it is 6.4 miles to Dak- 
rance, and 7.3 mites to Bu.vkeb Hill, 
the County Seat of Russell County, 
population, 400 ; first settled in 1871, by 
a colony from Ohio. Near the station 
Salt Springs abound, lime stone is 
plentiful, KH08 coal, and abundance of 
mineral paint, and pottery clay. Pass- 
ing on we pass through Homer in 5.3 
miles, and 4.6 miles more to 

Knssell — population about 800; 
settled in issi, bya colony from Ripon, 
Wisconsin, and is situated about four 
miles south of the south bend of the 
Saline River, and surrounded by rich 
agricultural lands, well cultivated. 
Leaving Husscll it is fi.l miles to Gor- 
ham; thTee more to Walker; and 8.S 
miles further to 

Victoria— Six miles south of tb.e 



station is located i lie "Victoria Colony," 
established by the late Mr. George 
(iraiil.a weali iiy Scotchman. who bought 
30,000 acres of land here, sold a portion 
lo settlers and retained a large estate 
for himself. The lands have a rich soil, 
are well cultivated, and dotted in alt di- 
rections with the homes of tbe settlers, 
and their herd of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. From Victoria it is 10.5 miles to 

Haj'B— O'linty Seat of Ellis County 
— named for the post established ia 
1SU7, about half a mile south of tlie 
station on a high plateau. Hays hasa 
poi.nilaiioii exclusively of soldiers, of 
about 700, many of whom are engaged 
in stock-raising—as be it known r " 
have reached the western limits of t 
agriculturalists, and soon will bid them 
good bye, and grip the band of t 
herdsman. 

Tlie next station is 13.2 miles distant, 
and is the end of the third district of 
(he Siiinkv Hill Division. 

Ellis.— We are now at the "Cattle 
Trail." At this station are immense 
vurds and slmt.es. tortile accommoda- 
tion of stockmen, many of whom drive 
up great droves of cattle from TeXfla, 
and the countrv to the southwest, as 
well as graze them in the surround- 
ing country. In fact, this is the great 
est cattle-shipping point on the road. 
The grasses are mostly "hunch grass" 
and "buffalo," or "grandma grass," the 
richest and most" nutritious grown, 
Tin' article on" Western Stock Raising," 

-in Annex. No. an— will apply equally 

i well in this section as the one for 
which it was written. 

Fllis has alioiit -"mil enterprising, law- 
abiding citizens, most of them are en- 
gaged in stock-raising, yet, ot late, the 
agriculturalists are crowding in, buy- 
ing up the lands, and it will not be 
long before the cattle-men— who do 
not buy land— will have to go west. 

From Ellis it is 10.3 miles to Ooal- 
LAH, an unimportant station, from 
which it is 9 miles to 

W«-Keeiiey.— one of the most en- 
terprising towns on the road. It con- 
tains about coo citizens, many of them 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but the greater portion in the cattle 
business. Here we find one of the 
finest depot buildings on the road; it if 
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100 feet by 80 feet, and 82 feet high, 
surmounted with a tower 50 feet high, 
ajid a platform 27 feet wide. There 
age many fine stone buildings, principal 
of which is the Oaks House. Leaving 
Wa-Keeney, we pass on rapidly through 
a [section of country almost wholly oc- 
cupied by the cattle men, passing the 
stations, with the distances between 
as follows: Collyer, 14.1 miles; 
Buffalo, 14.3 miles; Grainfield, 5.5 
miles; Grinnell, miles; Carlyle, 
12.1 miles; Mon't Siding, 0.4 miles; 
Monument, 2 miles; Gopher, 9.7 
miles; Sheridan, 7.6 miles; and 15.1 
miles more to 

Wallace,— a regular eating station, 
where good meals are served for 75 cents 
— population about 250. It is the end « >f 
the third district of the Smoky Hill 
Division, and the commencement of 
the Denver Division. The station is 
in the midst of a rolling prairie, two 
miles north west of Fort Wallace, 
established in 1866. It is situated on 
the fork of the Smoky Hill River, in 
latitude 38 deg., 55 min., and longitude 
100 deg., 50 min. from Greenwich. 

For the last hundred miles the coun- 
try is almost wholly occupied by the 
cattle-men, and will continue to be for 
the next 150 miles, so we shall pass 
most of the stations, by simply naming 
them, and the distances between. From 
Wallace it is 8.5 miles to Eagle Tail ; 
8.3 miles to Monnotony Siding; 3.2 
miles to Monnotony —we are nearing 
Monnotony on all sides now — 12 miles 
to Arapaho where the State line is 
crossed, and we enter Colorado; 9.5 
miles to Cheyenne Wells; 10.5 



miles to First View— where if the 
day be clear, the first view of Pikes' 
Peak and the Rocky Mountains are to 
be had— and 14-7 miles more to 

Kit Carson.-— Named for the old 
hunter, trapper, and guide of that name 
—and somewhat famous as being the 
point where the Grand Duke Alexis, of 
Russia, tarried to hunt buffalo, in Jan- 
uary, 1872. It was a big hunt, and it 
is said that the Duke killed 40 of the 
noble animals, and, by the way, we 
have been in the old buffalo range for 
the last 250 miles, but, of late years, 
few, if any, have been seen— went with 
the Indians. From Kit Carson it is 
11.9 miles to Wild Horse, named for 
a band of wild horses that once roam- 
ed over this country — 10.9 miles to 
Aroyo; 13.4 to Mirage, and 11 miles 
more to the end of the fifth district, 
Denver Division, at 

Hugo— an eating station— and noth- 
ing else— from which it is 12.5 to Lake, 
where are a few pools of water. 8.8 
miles to River Bend ; situated on the 
big bend of the Big Sandy Creek; 
6.3 miles to Cedar Point ; 4.2 
miles to Godfry's, where there are 
some coal mines of fair quality; 4.9 
miles to Agate, noted for the moss 
agates found near the station; 12.2 
miles to Deer Tail, situated on east 
Bijou Creek; 122 miles to Byers, a 
small station named for Wm. N. Byers, 
the old pioneer, and present postmaster 
of Denver, Col. From Byers, it is 12.4 
miles to Bennet ; 9.4 miles to Box El- 
der, situated on a creek of that name ; 
from which it is 12.4 miles to Schuyler, 
and 9.3 miles more to Denver. 



The principal Eastern railroad connections at Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth are: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago Burlington & Quincy; 
Missouri Pacific; Hannibal & St. Joseph; Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs; Wabash, St, Louis & Pacific; Chicago & Alton; and Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Gulf. 

For the Western connections, information in regard to Colorado, its 
cities, towns, and stations; its mines, springs, parks and attractions. See 
from page 50 to 77 ; also Annex. Nos. 4, 11, 12, 14. 59 and 60. 
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An In yb]q utile Iteferoni-fl Booh. 

After carefully reading Crofutfs New 
Overland Tourist and Patfjin Coast 
Guide, we must, in all candor, say, that, 
as a handy and reliable guide-book it has 
no superior. In fact, it is so replete with 
information touching the overland trip 
to the Pacific Slope, that every schooL- 
cliild In the country should obtain a 
copy. The information which it con- 
tains Is pertinent, and would require 
immense reading to obtain elsewhere). 
Mr. Crofutt is oertainly entitled to 
great credit for this publication, and, 
we have no doubt, its sale will be very 
large.— [Resources of California. 

Cro/utfx New Ooertand Tourist for 
'80 is ready, with careful revisions, 
bringing it to present time. Its conve- 
nience and value have been tested for 
a decade, and have brought it a reputa- 
tion It needs no words of ours to con- 
firm, and which is attested by a num- 
ber of imitators in the field. It is a 
comprehensive and reliable afloyclopm- 
diaof travel along the I'nkm, Cent nil. 
and Southern Pacific Ji;ii]i-n;uts au<! 
their branches and con nrc lions, includ- 



ing all the places of interest and ii 
tance near the route and givinr 
addstional Information concern 
Pacific States and Territories, i 
which has been verified by the aut 
personally. An "annex" at the b 
of the book contains much other m 
ter connected with the body of t 
work, descriptions of double page-ilia 
trations, etc— [The American £o4 
seller. N. T. 

It is worth far more than its weig&U 
silver, to the average American nl 
either does— or does not — desiiB ' 
"move his family west." It ought 
be in every family and school lir^t . 
every business office and every readil 
room in the Union. The author, 0( 
A. Cbofdtt, is the only man in Ami 
ica that could get up such a corn* 
complete and splendid cyclopodii' 
western information, such as this Grf 
Book, certainly is.— [Rocky Mountt 
Herald, Denver. 

The Odd Fellows Excursion Pa' 
said, "It is to the traveler on the 
cifie Eoad what the compass is to ' 
mariner at sea," 
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